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Position,  Says  Mclntire 

**  ADVERTISING  is  destined  to  play 

ix  a  most  important  role  in  the  world 
of  business  as  created  under  the  new  era 
of  code  supervision,”  declared  Allyn  B 
Mclntire,  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  and 
vice-president  in  charge  of  advertising 
of  the  Peppered  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston,  in  an  interview  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

■‘The  newspaper  will  hold  a  most 
advantageous  position  in  this  new  era  of 
business,  although  the  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  future  will  undergo  a 
distinct  change.  The  methods  of  obtain¬ 
ing  national  advertising  must  be  radi¬ 
cally  changed,  too,  and  the  wide 
differential  between  local  and  national 
rates  rnust  be  adjusted.  The  methods 
of  selling  advertising  and  the  rate 
charges  themselves  are  antiquated  even 
in  the  face  of  present  day  business 
advancement,  and  in  the  prospect  of 
greater  changes  in  business  promotion 
of  the  future  the  newspapers  will  suf¬ 
fer  greatly  unless  they  proceed  to  put 
their  house  in  order. 

‘‘There  is  one  fact  that  the  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  the  other  advertising 
mediums,  neglect  to  consider  and  that 
is  that  the  advertising  manager  is  not 
his  own  boss  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

He  must  give  a  strict  accounting  for 
his  expenditures.  Regardless  of  how 
high  a.  position  that  individual  may 
hold  in  his  firm,  there  is  always  some 
one  to  whom  he  must  give  an  account¬ 
ing.  The  advertising  mediums  must 
see  to  it  that  he  is  provided  with 
all  essential  facts  concerning  that 
medium. 

“As  president  of  the  Association  of 
National^  Advertisers  I  commit  myself 
to  a  definite  policy  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  the  various 
mediums  we  use.  I  feel  that  through 
cooperative  effort  much  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  to  our  mutual  advantage.  I  am 
ready,  and  I  am  sure  you’ll  find  my 
organization  is  ready,  even  more  than 
that,  willing  and  anxious,  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  newspaper  publishers  or 
t'ne  sjwnsors  of  any  other  medium  of 
advertising,  in  the  solution  of  our 
mutual  problems.” 

Mr.  Mclntire  admitted  that  at  present 
there  is  a  certain  air  of  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers,  a  certain  feeling 
of  indecision.  The  specter  of  inflation 
unquestionably  contributes  something  to 
this  feeling,  but  he  feels  that  there  is 
a  public  surge  of  support  for  President 
Roosevelt’s  policies  that  brings  with  it 
a  renewed  confidence  in  the  future. 

“Definite  signs  of  recovery  will  bring 
with  them  a  rush  of  advertising,”  Mr. 

Mclntire  said:  “Already  there  have 
been  only  slight  indications  of  a  return 
to  _  confidence,  but  they  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  an  increase  in  advertising 
almost  immediately.  When  certain  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  moment  are  ironed  out, 
when  there  is  a  definite  show  of  „aiiuiiai  auu  iu>.« 

fidence  in  the  recovery  program,  then  the  same  things. 


“There  is  also  the  matter  of  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances  to  dealers.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  this  is  indeed 
a  grave  evil,  a  practice  that  has  been 
greatly  abused  and  in  many  cases  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  nothing  more  or  less 
excuse  than  a  secret  discount.  Why  the  manu¬ 
facturer  should  be  made  to  pay  part  of 
That  may  the  dealer’s  cost  of  doing  business  is 
be  true,  but  is  that  really  the  fault  pf  hard  to  see.  The  very  fact  that  many 

_ ?  Might  not  of  the  codes  recognize  this  existing 

the  reason  for  this  condition  lie  entirely  condition  and  have  sought  to  legislate 
at  the  doors  of  the  publishers  themselves  and  limit  it  out  of  existence  proves  that 
and  their  rather  antiquated  methods  of  the  condition  is  bad  and  it  is  a  mighty 
soliciting?  fine  thing  that  the  codes  have  taken  up 

“I  contend  that  the  methods  of  50-  this  nractice. 
liciting  national  advertising  must  be  “The  elimination  of  dealer  allow- 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  carefully  ances  may  have  a  direct  influence  on 
studied.  In  my  opinion  the  methods  advertising  in  the  future, 
are  antiquated.  Business  has  changed  “The  question  has  come  up  as  to  the 
its  methods  of  distribution  and  sales  possibility  of  advertisers  getting  to- 
promotion  to  meet  changing  conditioiis  gether,  under  the  codes,  to  limit  the 
but  the  newspapers  have  maintained  amount  of  their  advertising.  I  have 
their  old  expensive  and  inadequate  heard  of  cases  where  this  has  been 
methods.  Isn’t  it  about  time  the  news-  attempted  but  it  always  results  in 
papers  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  this  is  failure.  Most  of  the  attempts,  how- 
a  new  era  of  business  ?  ever,  have  been  in  the  retail  field.  I 

“It  is  true  that  advertising  agencies  cannot  on  my  part,  see  how  any  such 
and  agency  discounts  figure  in  this  ques-  move  could  be  made  effective.  Why 
tion  prominently.  That  space  solicitors  should  the  stronger,  the  more  aggres- 
waste  hours  of  their  time  waiting  iq  sive  and  the  more  progressive  firms 
agency  offices  for  a  hearing  is  not  the  limit  their  advertising  to  help  the 
fault  of  the  national  advertiser.  That  weaker  firms  which  fail  to  show  initiative 
the  same  solicitors  appear  before  the  and  aggressiveness?  As  to  the  larger 
advertiser  with  a  sales  plan  inadequate  firms  voluntarily  getting  together — that 
and  of  little  value  in  solving  the  prob-  too,  does  not  seem  to  me  possible,  or 
lem  of  the  advertiser  is  not  exactly  the  even  desirable  if  it  were  possible.  Co¬ 
fault  of  the  advertiser  either.  operation  in  industry  and  under  the 

“The  solution  of  this  problem  of  rates  codes  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  co¬ 
lies  not  with  the  advertiser  but  with  the  operative  effort  to  r^uce  advertising  is 
newspaper.  When  the  manufacturer  sells  not  even  mentioned  in  any  code  nor  is 
his  product  to  the  consumer  he  does  not  it  practical  that  it  should  be. 
ask  the  consumer  to  solve  his  distribu-  “As  a  result  of  the  depression  many 
tion  problems — he  must  solve  them  advertisers  have  become  lanicky,  have 
himself.  lost  their  perspective.  This  fact  is  re- 

“Business  cannot  continue  to  function  fleeted  in  the  very  criticism  of  adver- 
efficiently  without  advertising,  regard-  tising  of  the  period.  Many  advertisers, 
less  of  what  business  regulation  or  con-  through  careless  advertising,  have  placed 
trol  may  be  effected  under  the  various  themselves  and  their  firms  full  in  Ae 
codes  which  will  soon  become  operative  light  of  public  disapproval,  which  in- 
in  almost  every  industry.  Advertising  variably  results  in  a  loss  of  confidence 
in  this  new  business  era  will  undergo  a  and  a  gradual  but  steady  dropping  off 
distinct  change.  For  one  thing  far  of  sales. 

more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  “Advertising,  although  pushed  too 
building  up  of  good-will  than  has  been  hard  during  this  depression  period,  has 
the  case  during  the  past.  Advertising  itself  learned  something  from  the  ex¬ 
will  also  concern  itself  more  with  perience.  No  matter  what  the  abuses 
rendering  a  public  service.  The  ad-  have  been  in  the  past,  the  future  for 
vertiser’s  obligation  to  the  public  to  advertising  is  most  encouraging.  The 
which  he  hopes  to  sell  his  merchandise  advertiser  of  the  future  will  unquestion- 
will  figure  more  prominently,  an  obliga-  ably  profit.” 

tion  that  no  longer  can  be  thrust  to  Mr.  Mclntire  believes  advertising  in 
one  side  in  the  mad  rush  to  create  the  future  will  be  based,  to  a  large 
voluminous  sales  for  the  present  with  extent,  upon  educational  values.  It  will 
little  thought  to  the  future.  tend  to  create  and  maintain  a  friendly 

“Let  us  consider  exactly  what  the  feeling  between  the  consumer  and  Ae 
codes  will  do  to  advertising  of  the  producer.  It  will  create  good-will, 
future.  This  is,  of  course,  my  personal  This  is  already  apparent  in  radio  adver- 
opinion  based  on  the  experience  of  my  tising  and  it  will  become  more  and  more 
20  years  in  the  advertising  profession,  apparent  in  newspaper  advertising  and 
in  a  newspaper  buys  two  things,  an  Most  every  code  has  some  clause  in  it  other  mediums. 

audience  and  white  space.  Both  the  prohibiting  untruthful  or  inaccurate  ad-  Mr.  Mclntire  was  emphatic  in  his 
con-  national  and  local  advertiser  buy  exactly  vertising,  and  every  honest  advertiser  belief  that  the  public  is  going  back  to 
_ .,  r  _ _  -  -  oow.t  liilwRi.  Why  there  should  hi  has  no  quarrel  with  such  a  clause,  nor  nationally  advertised  goods  as  repre¬ 
advertising  will  show  a  decided  upward  such  a  wide  spread  in  rates  for  the  two  has  he  any  cause  to  worry  about  its  senting  quality  and  fair  values.  The 
trend.  That  state  of  affairs  I  feel  is  seems,  and  is.  unreasonable.  application.  That  is  something  for  the  trend  is  already  decidedly  in  that  direc- 

not  in  the  far  distant  future.  “It  has  been  stated  that  the  local  ad-  careless  or  deliberately  inaccurate  ad-  tion,  he  contends,  ai^  the  new  tj^  of 

“The  newspaper  is  in  a  particularly  vertiser  uses  more  space  and  is  there-  vertiser  to  think  about  seriously.  We  advertising,  with  price  entirely  in  the 
strong  position  to  meet  this  return  of  fore  entitled  to  a  reduced  rate.  I  chal-  are  all  willing  to  cewperate  to  eliminate  background,  will  cultivate  and  revive 
increased  advertising.  The  very  flexi-  lenge  that  statement.  There  are  m?nv  this  unforunate  evil  that  does  exist,  that  movement. 


By  CARROLL  E.  PELLISSIER 

bility  of  the  newspaper  makes  it  the  national  advertisers  who  use  far  greater 
most  logical  medium.  Within  a  very  linage  than  does  the  local  man,  many 
few  hours  advei  tising  can  be  prepared,  of  whom  are  not  consistent  advertisers 
inserted  and  in  the  hands  of  the  buying  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
public.  The  newspapers  are  in  con-  “it  has  also  been  given  as  an 
.slant  touch  with  the  pulse  of  the  coun-  that  the  costs  of  soliciting  national  ad- 
try.  They  have  maintained  a  reader  vertising  are  far  greater, 
following  and  under  their  own  code  and  hv  i.  'i/ui  L  iliai 
the  leadership  of  their  best  minds  will  the  national  advertiser?" 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2,  1933 


WEEK-END  TALKS  MAY  SETTLE  CODE 
DISPUTES  BETWEEN  PRESS  AND  NRA 


Agreement  on  Legal  Points,  Then  on  A.  N.  P.  A.-N.  E. 
Administration  Sought — NRA  Believed  Willing  to 
Accept  Press  Safeguard  Provisions 
By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washin^on  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


A. 


W  ASHINGTON,  Nov.  29— While 
surface  indications  today  were 
that  daily  newspapers  and  the  NRA 
were  far  from  agreement  on  provisions 
of  the  daily  newspaper  code,  Iiditor 
&  Publisher  found  a  belief  in  authori¬ 
tative  NRA  quarters  that  differences 
may  be  quickly  dissipated  during  a 
series  of  conferences  to  be  held  here 
Friday,  Saturday  and,  possibly,  Sun¬ 
day. 

From  these  sources  it  was  learned 
that  Donald  R.  Richberg,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  NRA,  has  asked  Elisha  Hanson, 
counsel  for  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  to  confer  with  him 
Friday  on  the  legal  questions  involved 
in  attempting  to  apply  a  code  to  news¬ 
papers.  Discussion  between  the  law¬ 
yers,  it  is  understood,  will  hinge  around 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  rights  of  newspapers  under 
that  amendment. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Richberg-Hanson 
conference  will  result  in  a  meeting  of 
minds,  if  possible,  on  the  strictly  legal 
phases  of  the  code.  If  that  is  impos¬ 
sible,  it  is  hoped  that  a  definite  under- 
stai^ing  will  be  reached  as  to  the  legal 
position  of  both  sides. 

In  any  event,  it  was  learned,  a  second 
inference  has  been  called  for  Saturday 
in  which  the  A.N.P.A.  code  committee. 
Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Deputy 
Administrator  Lindsay  Rogers,  Mr. 
Richberg,  Mr.  Hanson,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  sit. 

The  aim  of  this  conference  will  be 
the  final  resolution  of  the  differences 
betwwn  A.N.P.A.  and  N.E.A.  on  the 
question  of  code  administration  and 
whether  there  shall  be  one  or  two  codes 
for  daily  papers. 

The  daily  newspaper  code  is  now 
said  to  provide  for  administration  by 
a  board  of  seven,  on  which  N.  E.  A 
is  given  one  member.  N.  E.  A.,  it 
is  understood,  is  holding  out  for  equal 
representation  on  the  c^e  authority. 

Despite  the  statement  of  Gen.  John¬ 
son  made  to  newspaper  reporters  at 
his  press  conference  last  week  that  he 
would  take  the  daily  newspaper  code 
with  him  to  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  this 
was  not  done.  Perhaps  the  General 
took  an  uncompleted  draft,  but  he 
certainly  took  nothing  like  a  final  code. 
It  is  understood  tliat  objection  by  Mr. 
Richberg  to  certain  features  of  the 
code  in  its  present  form  resulted  in 
its  being  held  up.  It  is  these  legal 
objections  which  will  be  taken  up  at 
the  Richberg-Hanson  conference. 

-After  months  of  determined  plugging 
by  the  A.N.P.A.  code  committee,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  officials  have 
become  convinced  that  certain  funda¬ 
mental  conditions  must  be  met  before 
the  daily  press,  as  a  whole,  will  submit 
to  a  code. 

Among  these  conditions  are  (1)  the 
daily  newspaper  code  must  contain  a 
freedom  of  the  press  clause  in  language 
satisfactory  to  tlie  A.N.P.A.  code  com¬ 
mittee;  (2)  newspapers  will  insist  that 
the  code  cannot  be  “blanketed”  upon 
the  industry,  but  will  become  effective 
only  if  and  when  individual  newspapers 
give  their  written  assent;  (3)  the  code 
must  contain  a  provisioti  which  will 
void  the  entire  code  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  amend  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  industry,  or,  providing  that 
amendments  may  not  tie  made  without 
consent;  (4)  newspajiers  will  insist 
that  interpretations  and  clarifications  of 
the  code,  in  line  with  promises  made  by 
Gen.  Johnson  in  public  speeches  be  made 
'  the  subject  of  executing  orders  promul¬ 
gated  by  President  Roosevelt  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  code. 

These  provisions  are  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  accepted  by  the  NRA 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  5 — Nebraska  Members  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  annual  meeting,  Lin¬ 
coln  Hotel,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Dec.  16— Tbe  Silurians,  dinner. 
Hotel  Lafavette,  New  York. 


in  any  other  code,  but  will  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  the  publishers  because 
of  the  peculiar  position  newspapers 
occupy  under  the  Constitution.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this  insistence;  it 
has  been  the  bone  of  contention  from 
the  very  inception.  The  news,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that,  apparently,  NRA  is 
coming  to  believe  that  it  must  yield 
to  the  newspaper  publishers’  insistence 
if  there  is  to  be  a  code  for  daily  news- 
Ijapers 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  stand  that  there  must  be  in 
the  code  a  provision  that  it  will  not 
apply  unless  individual  new'spaiiers  give 
their  assent ;  that  is,  that  they  will  not 
consent  to  a  blanketing  of  the  industry 
by  a  code. 

Speaking  from  a  purely  legal  stand¬ 
point,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  NRA  legal  department  now  recog¬ 
nizes  that  many  provisions  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  can¬ 
not  be  lawfully  applied  to  newspapers. 

Despite  the  thundering  which  has 
emanated  from  NRA  quarters  during 
the  past  few  months,  the  conferences 
and  the  backing  and  filling,  it  is  known 
that  NRA  is  as  anxious  as  ever  to 
have  daily  newspapers  subscribe  to  a 
code,  for  whatever  moral  effect  it  will 
have. 

Bearing  this  in  mind  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  apparent  acceptance  by  NRA 
of  the  realization  of  its  inability  to 
force  a  code  upon  newspapers,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  this  week’s  con¬ 
ferences  will  result  in  final  agreement 
upon  fundamental  differences  and  that 
a  code  for  the  industry  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  very  short  time  there¬ 
after. 

Further  conferences  between  members 
of  the  group  which  have  bee'-  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Graphic  Arts  Code  have  been 
scheduled  for  next  Monday,  when  a  code 
containing  a  number  of  revisions  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  for  presentation  to 
NRA. 

Two  major  points  are  understood  to 
be  causing  difficulty  with  this  code, 
namely,  administration  and  labor,  with 
one  of  the  administrative  problems  be¬ 
ing  that  involving  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers. 

_  The  labor  committee  has  been  wrest¬ 
ling  with  the  wage  and  hour  proposals 
subrnitted  several  weeks  ago  by  deputy 
administrator  Lindsay  Rogers  and  with 
the  proposal  for  a  Labor  Supreme 
Court,  made  by  administrator  Hugh  S. 
Johnson.  One  of  the  chief  points  in¬ 
volved  in  the  discussion  of  the  latter 
proposal  is  whether  the  board  to  han¬ 
dle  labor  disputes  shall  operate  under 
the  code  authority,  or  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  appeal  board  outside  the  code’s 
jurisdiction. 


PRESS  CURB  SEEN  AS 
“POLITICAL  OGRE” 


Gen.  Johnson  Says  Publishers  Can’t 
Waive  Constitutional  Rights — 
Only  “Touts”  Barred  He 
Declares 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

VV'ashington,  Nov.  27 — Liberty  of 
tlie  press,  insofar  as  the  NR.A  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  it,  was  listed  as  one  of 
the  “political  ogres  and  bugaboos”  which 
have  been  raised  by  administration 
critics  in  the  speech  made  by  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hugh  S.  Johnson  at  Atlanta, 
Nov.  23.  _ 

“Miles  of  editorials  have  gravely 
maintained  that  a  suggested  newspaper 
code  would  constitute  a  waiver  on  the 
r«rt  of  the  press  of  constitutional 
liberty,”  said  Gen.  Johnson.  “That  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  can  no  more  be 
waived  than  is  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  or,  in  fact  of  citizenship  itself. 

“What  chance  would  there  be  of  any 
government  bureau  being  able  to  ister- 
fere  with  the  freedom  of  expression  of 
Clark  Howell  or  Senator  Jack  Cohen? 
The  NRA  has  enough  actual  tangible 
problems  without  going  into  these  fanci¬ 
ful  realms  looking  for  trouble. 

“In  trying  to  perpetuate  this  canard 
and  for  lack  of  any  real  evidence  the 
tom-tom  beaters  cite  the  instance  of 
certain  men  being  excluded  from  the 
press  conferences  we  hold  with  the 
newspaper  correspondents  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  No  newspaperman  has  ever  been 
barred  from  these  conferences. 

“There  has  grown  up  in  the  national 
capital  a  curious  industry.  A  number 
of  individuals  write  letters,  not  for  any 
publication,  but  for  the  alleged  private 
information  of  favored  executives  for 
a  set  price.  TTie  prosperity  of  these  de¬ 
pends  on  their  ability  to  impress  their 
clients  that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
furnish  confidential  tidings  of  what  is 
happening  or  what  is  going  to  happen 
that  newspaper  writers  cannot  obtain  or 
are  not  permitted  to  publish. 

“Every  other  department  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government,  except  NRA,  was 
open  to  the  newspaper  correspondents, 
but  closed  to  these  touts.  After  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  gross  unreliability  amoent- 
ing  to  vicious  libel  we  applied  to  them 
the  government  rule.  That  is  the  kind 
of  stuff  I  am  talking  about.” 


J.  B.  HALE  CITY  EDITOR 

James  B.  Hale  has  succeeded  Max 
Hill  as  city  editor  of  the  Denver  Post. 
Hill  left  the  Post  to  accept  a  publicitv 
position  in  the  east.  Hale  was  head  of 
the  copy  desk  several  years.  Frank 
Farley,  formerly  statehouse  reporter, 
has  been  named  state  editor  of  the  Post. 
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PHILADELPHIA  GUILD 
IS  ORGANIZED 

Nucleus  of  Organization  of  Editorial 

Workers  Formed  at  Meeting — 
New  York  Guild  Members 
Report 

(Special  to  Editor  &  1’ublisher) 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Nov.  28 — Re¬ 
porters  and  other  editorial  employes  in 
the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  took 
first  steps  here  Sunday  toward  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Philadelphia  newspaper 
guild. 

.•\bout  45  reporters,  editorial  writers, 
copy  readers,  and  photographers,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Broadwood  Hotel, 
voted  unanimously  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Philadelphia. 
Newspaper  library  employes,  staffs  of 
newspaper  art  departments,  and  all 
others  employed  by  newspaper  editorial 
departments  will  be  invited  to  join. 

The  meeting  brought  out  a  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  about  the  ultimate 
aims  of  an  editorial  workers’  union,  but 
all  were  unanimous  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  formed  now,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  provisions  of  Section 
7  (a)  of  the  Recovery  Act. 

Paul  French,  of  the  United  Press, 
was  selected  as  temporary  chairman  of 
the  association,  and  a  temporary  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  was  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  every  newspaper  and  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  as  well  as  the  Photographers’ 
Association,  in  Philadelphia  and  Cam¬ 
den.  The  temporary  executive  com¬ 
mittee  is  at  work  this  week  on  final 
plans  for  the  organization,  drawing  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  and_  formulat¬ 
ing  other  necessary  preliminaries  to 
final  organization. 

All  plans  formulated  by  the  tempor¬ 
ary  executive  committee  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  full  body  of  editorial 
employes  for  ratification  at  a  mass 
meeting  to  be  held  probably  next  Sun¬ 
day. 

A  report  on  the  organization  of  the 
Guild  in  New  York  was  presented  at 
the  meeting  by  John  Eddy,  Nezv  York 
Times,  secretary  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York;  Morris  Watson, 
Associated  Press,  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  organization;  and  pjuis  Huston, 
International  News  Service,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  organizing  committee. 


WOOD  SUCCEEDS  CLEATON 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post  Man  Named  M.  E. 
of  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Allen  Cleaton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has 
resigned  and  Rowland  Wood,  acting 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  effective  Dec.  4,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Vincent  G.  Byers,  editor 
of  the  Times-Dispatch. 

Mr.  Wood,  a  native  of  Virginia,  did 
his  first  newspaper  work  on  the  Hun¬ 
tington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch, 
later  going  to  Cleveland  where  he 
worked  on  the  staffs  of  the  News, 
Leader  and  Press.  In  1917  he  joined 
the  Associated  Press  in  New  York, 
later  becoming  city  editor,  and  leaving 
in  1922  to  become  news  editor  of  the 
eastern  division  of  Consolidated  Press. 
Later  he  was  promoted  to  general  news 
editor.  He  joined  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  in  1928. 


HOOSIER  PRESS  MEETS 

The  Hoosier  Press  Association,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Nov.  25, 
passed  a  resolution  opposing  the  pro¬ 
posed  Tugwell  hill  which  would  regu¬ 
late  food  and  drug  advertising.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Wray 
Fleming,  president,  Indiana  Democratic 
Editorial  Association.  J.  S.  Hubbard, 
field  representative  for  the  group,  gave 
a  report  on  the  proposed  NRA  code  for 
newspapers.  The  association  would  be 
an  administrating  body  in  Indiana  when 
the  code  goes  into  elfect,  he  said.  It 
was  explained  that  the  association  was 
attempting  to  get  a  48-hour  maximum 
week  for  printers  into  the  code  instead 
of  a  40-hour  week  in  behalf  of  small¬ 
town  papers. 
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AMGRY  MOB  TURNS  ON  NEWSPAPERMEN 

Lynch-Mad  Crowd  Cries  “Get  the  Reporters”  in  Salisbury,  Md. — Writers  Beaten  and  Buffeted, 

Their  Automobiles  Were  Wrecked,  But  They  Escape 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  29— As¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  sensational 
aftermath  to  a  brutal  lynching,  more 
than  a  score  of  newspaper  reporters  and 
photographers  who  congregated  in  Sal¬ 
isbury,  Md.,  Tuesday,  themselves  ex¬ 
perienced  the  savagery  of  a  lynch- 
mad  mob  which  turned  on  them  after 
failing  to  wrest  four  prisoners  from  a 
company  of  Maryland  militia. 

The  news  men  fortunately  escaped 
with  their  lives.  But  not  before  they 
had  been  beaten  and  buffeted  by  the 
mob,  estimated  variously  from  several 
hundred  to  1,000;  their  automobiles 
wrecked  and  burned;  cameras  smashed 
and  a  newsreel  truck  tossed  into  the 
Wicomico  River.  So  infuriated  was 
the  mob  at  the  “intrusion”  of  the  “for¬ 
eigners”  that  many  believe  at  least  one 
newspaperman  would  have  been  lynched 
had  it  not  been  for  protection  afforded 
by  a  hotel  manager  and  the  ability  of 
the  scribes  to  get  hence  rapidly. 

The  stopr  was  the  sending  of  Marj- 
land  militia  to  Salisbury  by  Governor 
Ritchie  to  arrest  a  number  of  men  sun- 
posed  to  have  been  leaders  of  a  mob 
which  several  months  ago  lynched  George 
Armwood,  Negro,  who  had  been  arres¬ 
ted  charged  with  raping  an  aged  white 
woman.  As  things  developed  the  near 
lynching  of  the  newsmen  and  th^ir 
ability  to  get  out  their  stories  and 
photos  despite  threats  and  physical  en¬ 
counters  turned  out  to  be  a  story  of  al¬ 
most  equal  importance — far  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  the  view  of  those  whose  faces 
were  battered  and  throats  “caressed” 
by  willing  hands  of  vastly  superior 
numbers. 

One  of  the  worst  beatings  was  given 
to  William  I.  Irving,  photographer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Eveninq  Ledger,  who 
was  backed  into  a  wall  with  hands 
clutching  for  his  throat,  when  some 
cooler  heads  in  the  mob  interceded  and 
rescued  him.  Irving’s  camera  was 
smashed  to  bits  and  its  pieces  avidly 
seized  by  the  mob  as  souvenirs. 

The  number  of  cameras  destroyed  had 
not  been  totaled  when  this  was  written 
but  the  appearance  of  a  photographer 
on  the  Salisbury  streets  with  a  camera 
or  plates  visible  was  the  signal  for  a 
chase. 

Automobiles  of  George  Waters, 
Washington  Herald,  and  Fred  Cole. 
W ashington  Daily  News,  photographer, 
were  totally  destroyed.  A  Paramount 
sound  news  truck  in  charge  of  Camer- 
man  Henry  Tugander  and  Soundman 
Harold  Tannenbaum  was  seized  by  the 
mob  and  run  into  the  Wicomico  River, 
with  all  its  equipment  aboard. 

According  to  Robert  Denton,  in 
charge  of  Paramount’s  Washington 
office,  the  sound  truck  crew  was  told 
to  get  under  cover  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  in  Salisbury.  Realizing  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  face  of  the  huge  mob,  Tug¬ 
ander  and  Tannenbaum  headed  for  a 
garage.  No  sooner  had  they  parked  the 
truck  than  a  section  of  the  mob  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  place,  captured  the 
truck  and  took  it  to  the  river. 

The  Paramount  men  were  unable  to 
induce  dredge  owners  to  lift  the  truck 
out  of  the  14  feet  of  water  where  it  lay, 
Their  excuse,  it  was  said,  was  that  their 
dredges  would  be  sunk  if  they  attempted 
to  rescue  the  vehicle.  Denton  said, 
however,  that  a  cameraman  who  had 
arrived  in  Salisbury  during  the  night 
had  succeeded  in  getting  pictures  of 
the  prisoners  arrested  by  the  militia 
before  he  was  stopped. 

Among  the  news  men  who  were  in 
Salisbury  during  the  trouble  were  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  Monk  and  Oyde  H.  Dubose. 
W ashington  Post;  Eddie  Gilmore  and 
Ray  Moulden,  Washington  Daily  News ; 
Philip  H.  Love,  reporter,  and  Augustus 
C.  Chinn,  photographer,  Washington 
Star;  Henry  O.  Belleville,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger;  John  Stadler  and 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Kneische,  photographers,  his  time  between  his  unwelcome  guests 
and  the  mob  below,  trying  to  secrete 


Robert  F. 

Baltimore  Sun;  James  P.  White  and 
Jack  Kavanaugh,  Baltimore  Post;  Al¬ 
vin  Nazdor,  photographer,  Baltimore 
Post;  Clinton  H.  Johnson,  Baltimore 
News;  William  E.  Peake,  William  P. 
Flythe,  Jr.,  reporters  and  Jesse  Hart¬ 
man,  photographer,  Washington  Herald ; 
N.  E.  F.  Meetings  and  John  E.  Taylor, 
Washington  Times;  George  M.  Ma- 
whinney,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Fran¬ 
cis  T.  Mullin  and  William  C.  Driscoll. 
Philadelphia  Record;  A1  Wagner, 
photographer,  Philadelphia  Inquirer ; 
Leroy  V.  Greene,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger;  John  Wilcox,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

While  newspapermen  generally  were 
looked  upon  by  the  assembled  towns¬ 
people  as  legitimate  prey  whenever  thev 
made  their  appearance  or  wherever  they 
could  be  found — in  telephone  booths, 
stores,  their  own  automobiles — the 
greatest  thrill  probably  was  experienced 
by  the  dozen  reporters  and  photo¬ 
graphers  who  sought  out  the  Wicomico 
hotel  as  sanctuary. 

Sanctuary  it  proved  to  be — for  a  few 
hours,  even  then,  however,  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  seemed  every  moment  to  be  of 
doubtful  validity,  for  the  hotel  manager 
whose  name,  incidentally,  didn’t  find  its 
way  into  the  stories  written  by  the 
hotel-hiders,  shunted  the  reporters  from 
room  to  room,  into  a  ladies’  rest  room 
and,  finally  to  the  roof  where  thev 
were  told  they  might  be  able  to  stand 
off  the  mob,  if  it  came  that  far. 

From  their  rooms  the  scribes  coqld 

hear  the  mob  yelling  “Lynch  the  - 

- !”  “kill  the  newspapermen!”  The 

mob  actually  attempted  to  set  fire  to  a 
low  shed  adjoining  the  hotel  in  an  effort 
to  smoke  out  the  newsmen.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  them  into  another 
room,  and  they  were  warned  by  the 
hotel  manager  to  keep  out  of  sight  of 
the  street.  The  newsmen  could  not 
communicate  with  the  outside  world 
from  the  hotel.  The  telephone  operator 
told  them  some  of  the  mob  were  at 
the  telephone  exchange  and  would  hear 
their  messages. 

Meanwhile  the  hotel  manager  divided 


the  newspapermen  and  persuade  the 
mob  that  they  were  not  in  the  hotel. 
He  was  able  to  prevent  the  mob  from 
entering  the  upper  floors  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  though  a  few  stragglers  searched 
the  rooms,  but  doing  no  harm  to  the 
reporters  they  saw. 

Finally,  a  plan  was  cooked  up  by  the 
newsmen  and  the  hotel  manager  where¬ 
by  the  scribes  would  leave  the  hotel 
singly  by  a  side  door.  They  were  to 
meet  at  a  nearby  bus  terminal.  AH 
of  them  escaped  from  the  hotel  and 
most  of  them  made  the  terminal  in 
safety  and  left  town,  though  nearly  all 
were  pursued  by  townsmen  in  autos. 
Some  of  the  reporters  narrowly  escap¬ 
ing.  Some  got  to  airplanes  which  had 
been  sent  by  their  papers  to  an  airport 
not  far  from  Salisbury;  others  crossed 
the  Delaware  line,  but  didn’t  slow  up 
until  they  were  well  into  that  state. 

Clyde  H.  Dubose.  Washington  Post 
reporter,  told  his  paper  he  was  the 
only  remaining  out-of-town  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Salisbury  Wednesday.  He  said 
he  was  allowed  to  stay  because  he  wgs 
a  native  of  the  eastern  shore  and  knew 
many  people  there. 

Eddie  Gilmore  and  Ray  Moulden. 
Washington  Daily  News,  after  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  mob.  had  an  additional 
thrill — a  rough  ride  in  an  overloaded 
airplane.  The  plane,  sent  to  the  eastern 
shore  by  the  News,  was  built  to  carry 
a  pilot  and  one  passenger,  but  Moulden 
and  Gilmore  squeezed  in.  It  was  Gil¬ 
more’s  first  flight,  and  he  admitted  he 
didn’t  like  it. 

Philip  H.  Love,  Washington  Star,  re¬ 
ported  to  his  paper  Wednesday  from 
Georgetown,  Del.,  that  “it  was  still  a 
major  crime  to  be  a  newspaperman  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.”  He 
added  that  he  and  Gus  Chinn,  Star 
photographer,  were  trying  to  make  their 
way  to  Princess  Anne.  Somerset  County 
scat,  where  two  of  the  men  arrested 
were  to  lie  arraigned.  He  said  he  and 
Chinn  had  been  “chased  for  miles  over 
narrow,  muddy  country  road^,  through¬ 
out  most  of  vesterday  and  last  night.” 


CODE  HALTS  ‘LIQUIDATION’  SALE 

N.  Y.  Retailer  Persuaded  to  Revise 
Direct  Mail  Advertising 

The  New  York  Retail  Code  .A.uthor- 
ity  this  week  obtained  revision  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  plans  for  a  “liquida¬ 
tion  sale,”  eliminating  practices  for¬ 
merly  widely  used.  The  announcement 
of  this  step  by  Grover  A.  Whalen,  the 
chairman  of  the  code  authority,  withheld 
the  name  of  the  dealer.  The  latter 
agreed  to  destroy  80,000  mailing  pieces 
out  of  100,000,  originally  prepared  to 
make  the  sale  known. 

Mr.  Whalen  outlined  the  reasons  for 
which  the  advertising  of  the  sale  was 
considered  to  be  in  violation  of  the  retail 
code  as  follows: 

“In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  a  true 
liquidation  sale  because  merchandise 
from  other  sources  was  to  be  included 
in  the  sale.  Second,  the  advertisement 
said  the  merchandise  would  be  sold  at 
cost  or  below  cost,  which  was  not  likely 
to  be  the  fact.  The  merchandise  had 
been  purchased  from  a  merchant  who 
decided  to  go  out  of  business,  and  the 
sale  was  being  held  by  the  retailer  who 
bought  the  stock.  But  the  original  ad¬ 
vertisement  planned  made  no  mention  of 
the  sponsorship  of  the  sale.” 

By  the  time  the  conference  came  to 
a  close,  according  to  Mr.  Whalen,  the 
merchant  in  question  had  consented  to 
tnake  it  clear  in  his  advertising  that  the 
sale  was  being  held  by  him  rather  than 
by  the  store  which  sold  out  its  stock 
to  him. 

“Second,”  the  chairman  said,  “all  ref¬ 
erences  to  selling  below  cost  were  elim¬ 
inated  ;  third,  emphasis  on  the  word 
liquidation,’  to  indicate  the  type  of 
.sale,  was  eliminated;  fourth,  additional 
merchandise  added  to  the  original  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  the  lines 
of  merchandise  offered,  was  clearly 
marked  for  the  consumer’s  guidance.” 


TUGWELL  BILL  HEARING 


FIVE  CAPITAL  DAILIES  BAR  RADIO  PROGRAMS 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishhr) 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C..  Nov.  29- 
The  five  Washington  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  served  notice  on  the  four 
radio  broadcasting  stations  here  that, 
effective  Dec.  1,  radio  programs  wjll 
not  be  printed  except  as  paid  advertis- 

inR.  ... 

At  the  same  time  it  became  known 
here  that  a  conference  between  leader* 
of  the  radio  industry  and  representatives 
of  newspaper  publishers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  will  be  held  in  New  York  Dec. 
11  to  discuss  and  attempt  to  settle  the 
fundamental  differences  between  the 
press  and  radio,  including  such  matters 
as  radio  program  listing  by  newspapers 
and  the  establishment  of  news  services 
by  the  radio  companies. 

M.  H.  Aylesworth,  head  of  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  William  S. 
Paley.  head  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  will  be- among  those  represent¬ 
ing  radio,  it  is  understood,  while  How¬ 
ard  Davis  president,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  and  E.  H. 
Harris,  chairman  of  that  association’s 
radio  committee,  are  expected  to  be 
among  the  press  representatives. 

In  notifvimr  the  local  stations — WM.\L 
and  WRC.  National  Broadcastinc  o”^- 
lets,  WTSV.  Columbia  outlet,  and  WOL. 
an  independent  —  that  they  would  no 
longer  print  radio  programs  unless  sub¬ 
mitted  as  paid  advertising,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  newspapers  offered  a  combination 
rate  of  .“iO  cents  per  line  in  all  the 


pr.pers,  morning  and  afternoon,  provided 
the  hroadc.asters  would  agree  to  take  a 
minimum  of  five  inches  daily  in  each 
paper.  The  Sunday  rate  was  placed  at 
,^5  cents  a  line,  as  two  newspapers,  the 
Daily  Ne7vs  and  Times  do  not  have 
Sunday  editions. 

The  newspapers  agreed,  it  was  said, 
that  no  program  advertising  would  be 
accepted  by  the  papers  individually  and 
that  only  the  combination  would  apply 
to  this  type  of  advertising.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  put  up  to  the  broadcasting 
stations  last  week,  it  was  learned,  and 
turned  down. 

It  was  said  the  newspaper  offer,  if 
accepted,  would  cost  each  of  ll;e  local 
stations  approximately  i^.l 5,000  a  year. 

The  newspapers  were  told  by  the 
broadcasters,  it  was  said,  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  submitted  in  the  past 
as  news  and  have  been  printed  by  the 
papers  as  such.  If  the  newspapers  want 
to  reject  the  program  as  news  matter, 
thev  were  told,  the  radio  companies 
would  not  protest. 

The  broadcasters  are  not  expected  to 
distribute  their  programs  through  any 
ether  printed  medium  at  first,  it  was 
said,  but  will  broadcast  their  own  pro¬ 
grams  periodically. 

There  was  a  possibility  tl^tthe;nws- 
papers  would  decide  to  continue  pumrea- 
tion  of  the  programs  without-  charge 
until  after  the  New  York  meeting  of 
Dec.  11.  hut  this  had  not  been  decided 
definitelv  when  this  was  written..-  .. . 


Senate  Sub-Committee  Will  Hear 
Argument*  on  Measure  Dec.  7 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  29 — The 
first  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Foixl  and  Drugs  Act, 
familiarly  called  the  Tugwell  bill,  will 
he  held  Dec.  7  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  The  sub¬ 
committee  will  be  headed  by  Senator 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  of  New  York,  and 
will  include  Senators  Hattie  W.  Car¬ 
away,  of  Arkansas,  and  Charles  L. 
McNary,  of  Oregon. 

It  is  expected  that  a  later  hearing 
will  be  held  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  a  still  further  hearing  on  a  some¬ 
what  similar  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  William  I. 
Sirovich,  of  New  York,  will  be  held 
by  the  House  Patents  Committee,  of 
which  Representative  Sirovich  is  chair- 


$2,000,000  APPROPRIATION 

A  $2,000,000  advertising  program  for 
the  next  four  years  has  been  announced 
by  Dr.  D.  Jayne  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  manufacturer  of  proprietary  medi¬ 
cines.  The  account  will  be  handled  by 
Carter-Thompson  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia  agency.  The  advertising  will  be 
placed  largely  in  newspapers,  farm  pa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  foreign-language  press, 
and  almanacs,  it  is  stated. 


JOINS  GEORGE  B.  DAVID 

:  A.-  E.  Christoffere,  foanager.  of  the 
southern  office  of  .Bryant;  .Griffith  & 
Brunson  for  the  past  twelve  years,  has 
joined  the  New  Yotk  office  of  the  G^. 
B.,  David  Company,  -newspaper  repre- 
senlatwcs.  i  '  ... 
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NEWS  MEN  FACE  POLICE  GAS,  MOB  GUNS 
TO  COVER  CALIFORNIA  LYNCHINGS 

Caught  Between  the  Forces  of  the  Law  and  the  Mob,  Many  Narrow 
Escapes  from  Injury  Are  Recorded — Newspaper  Sales 
Climb  to  New  All-Time  Record 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  to  give  the  event  the  display  that  such 

SA\  JOSE,  Cal.,  Nov.  27 — Threats  a  story  called  for.  The  News^  issued 
backed  by  armed  force,  showers  of  an  extra  on  the  finding  of  Hart’s  body, 
missies,  tear  gas  and  actual  violence  and  sold  12,000  copies,  and  later,  as 
as  evidenced  by  the  destruction  of  events  progressed,  continued  extraing. 
news  cameras  and  flashlight  bulbs  The  Mercury-Herald  stuck  to  its  policy 


San  Jose  Jail  Scene 

Adolph  Muller,  San  Francisco  News  reporter,  is  shown  in  phone  booth  at 
extreme  left  phoning  story  of  the  San  Jose  lynching  as  members  of  the  mob 
battered  at  the  door  of  the  San  Jose  jail.  The  shot  was  taken  by  Melvin 
B.  Meacham,  Acme  cameraman,  just  before  the  mob  broke  into  jail  and 
seized  the  confessed  kidnapers  of  Brooke  Hart.  Meacham  later  was  escorted 
from  the  scene  by  members  of  the  mob,  who  seized  his  flashlight  globes. 
Howard  Robbins,  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  cameraman,  who  with  Meacham  braved 
the  rain  of  stones  on  the  jail — see  foreground — to  snap  picture  is  also  shown. 
Note  low-lying  gas  cloud  which  caused  suffering  by  news  men. 


failed  to  halt  reporters  and  camera¬ 
men  covering  the  lynching  of  John  M. 
Holmes  and  Thomas  B.  Thurmond 
here  Sunday  night. 

Reporters  with  smarting  eyes  and 
chok^  lungs  stuck  to  their  posts. 
A  photographer  whose  camera  was 
smashed  eluded  mobsters  and  returned 
with  a  new  camera,  and  a  reporter 
rescued  a  cameraman  facing  a  revolver 
in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  mob 
as  every  detail  of  an  amazing  battle 
for  possession  of  a  prison  and  the 
hanging  of  the  two  confessed  slayers 
of  Brooke  Hart  was  obtained  in  words 
and  pictures. 

Meanwhile  the  roar  of  presses  which 
began  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
Hart’s  body  Sunday  became  a  mighty 
rumble  as,  at  6  A.  M.  Monday,  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  of  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  joined  the  two  San  Francisco 
morning  newspapers  in  successive 
editions  giving  each  rapid  change  in 
the  scene  of  chaos  and  confusion.  San 
Jose  is  50  miles  southeast  of  San 
Francisco. 

Street  sales  of  newspapers  spurted 
to  reach  a  total  estimated  as  the 
greatest  in  history.  Sales  on  the 
Lindbergh  kidnapping,  the  Sino- 
Japanese  strife  and  all  other  recent 
big  stories  were  dwarfed  in  comparison. 
Some  newspapers  reported  even  greater 
sales  than  they  had  when  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

The  total  production  of  kfonday 
papers  for  the  four  San  Francisco 
and  two  Oakland  newspapers  was  ap¬ 
proximately  double  the  usual  run  and 
was  in  excess  of  1,200,000.  Individual 
newspaper;  reported  gains  for  Monday 
upwar4s  of  7p  per  cent,  with  Tuesday 
increase  in-^xcess  bi  IS,  i^fent. ,  . 

The  San  Jose  papers,  the  News  and  the 
Afcrcury-HerQkl,.v.'iiftAhe.  biggest  tKws 
story  of  yeir^  on  their  handsi,  \/orked 
industriously  ana  often  unaer  danger 


against  extras,  but  sold  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  regular  runs. 

Strongly  opposed  to  mob  action,  the 
Mercury  Herald  had  seven  reporters 
and  a  cameraman  on  the  job  when  the 
mob  stormed  the  county  jail.  Facing 
barrages  of  tear  gas  and  bricks  choking 
and  half  blind  these  men  covered  every 
angle.  Robert  Couchman,  who  handled 
the  main  story,  remained  close  to  the 
jail  doors.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
battering  ram  crew  was  Henry  Hicks, 
country  editor,  and  as  the  doors 
crashed,  he  raced  inside,  seized  the 
sheriff’s  telephone,  giving  a  running  ac¬ 
count,  assisted  by  William  Kelly,  copy 
chief,  and  Eric  Johnston,  police  reporter. 
VV’illiam  McCaffrey,  copy  desk,  and 
Louis  Duino,  sports,  telephoned  alter¬ 
nately  from  near  the  gallows  trees. 

Loris  Gardner,  cameraman,  and  Paul 
Leaman,  reporter,  outwitted  mobsters 
when  they  sought  to  destroy  the  camera 
and  plates.  On  being  threatened,  Gard¬ 
ner  slipped  equipment  and  plates  to 
Leaman  who  raced  out  of  the  crowd, 
tossed  them  into  the  automobile  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  E.  Albee,  wife  of  the  news 
editor,  and  a  moment  later  was  seized 
and  searched  as  Mrs.  Albee  forced  her 
car  through  the  traffc  jam  and  got 
safely  to  the  office.  Organization  was 
directed  by  Albee  and  John  Broken- 
shire,  on  the  city  desk,  giving  short 
takes  to  D.  O.  Raborn,  A.  P.  teletype 
operator,  while  G.  H.  McMurry  whip¬ 
ped  the  story  into  shape  as  it  came  in 
and  Robert  Ryan  handled  the  copy. 
Couchman,  racing  from  the  scene,  then 
dictated  the  complete  story  direct  to 
the  teletype  for  the  A.  P.  Carl  Miller, 
engraver,  routed  from  bed  at  midnight, 
ha^  plates  ready  for  full  picture  cover- 
*  • 

Lpop  woid  that  the  body  of  Hart  had 
Iieen  found,  the  San  Jose  News  immedi- 
,ately  Issued  a  Sunday  extra  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  Publisher  G.  Logan  Payne. 
Twelve  thousand  copies  were  sold. 


George  Millard,  police  reporter  stuck' 
at  the  jail  all  day,  later  being  joined  by 
Assistant  City  Editor  Leonard  Kull- 
mann.  Word  that  a  huge  crowd  which 
had  been  at  the  jail  all  day  had  begun 
menacing  movements,  resulted  in  a  large 
staff,  including  Managing  Editor  Jack 
Wright  gathering  at  scene,  while  me¬ 
chanical  and  circulation  departments 
were  assembled  for  an  extra. 

Reporters  Frank  Lowery  and  Phil 
Watson  aided  in  story  on  following  day. 
Publisher  Payne  ruled  against  running 
pictures  of  the  actual  hanging. 

.An  Oakland  paper,  however,  brought 
in  hundreds  of  jMpers  carrying  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  hanging,  and  the  papers  sold 
at  a  premium  said  to  be  between  SO 
cents  and  a  dollar. 

Ten  days  prior  to  the  lynching  the 
San  Jo.se  News  said : 

“If  mob  violence  could  ever  be  justi¬ 
fied  it  would  be  in  a  case  like  this  and 
we  believe  the  general  public  will  agree 
with  us.”  The  News  previously  was 
opposed  to  lynching,  the  editorial  stated, 
adding,  “But  we  were  all  wrong.” 

W.  _  N.  Burkhardt,  publisher,  San 
Francisco  News,  announced  bonuses  for 
Harvey  Wing.  Adolph  Muller,  Eddie 
Murphy,  Bob  Elliott  and  Herman  Bry¬ 
ant  for  courage  and  performance  of 
duty  in  a  bulletin  hoard  announcement 
congratulating  all  members  of  his  staff. 
Muller  clung  to  a  phone  booth  post 
filled  with  tear  gas  despite  intense  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  gas. 

Lyn  Foxx,  assistant  managing  editor, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  said  that  the 
Chronicle  knew  at  7  p.  m.  Sunday  the 
exact  hour  set  for  the  lynching,  and  in 
an  edition  printed  four  hours  previ¬ 
ously  predicted  trouble. 

Two  phone  lines  were  opened  direct 
to  the  Chronicle  desk,  one  from  inside 
the  San  Jose  prison  and  the  other  from 
across  the  street,  and  were  maintained 
throughout  the  night. 

Royce  Brier  directed  the  Chronicle 
staff  at  the  scene.  Then,  refusing  a 
ghost  writer,  he  topped  a  16-hour  shift 
with  a  home  edition  story  sent  by  wire 
from  San  Jose. 

Allan  Campbell,  Call-Bulletin  camera¬ 
man,  was  being  held  at  a  gun’s  point 
when  Clarence  (“Butch”)  Baker  went 
to  his  rescue  with  a  right  to  the  jaw 
that  sent  a  member  of  the  mob  spraw¬ 
ling,  it  was  learned. 

Ted  Pryor,  (Tironicle  cameraman, 
had  his  camera  smashed  and  plates  de¬ 
stroyed.  He  ducked,  obtained  another 
camera  and  took  photos  of  the  hanging. 
Several  cameramen  were  forced  to  give 
up  flashlight  fuses,  which  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  mob.  Several  cameras 
were  reported  broken. 

Clarence  Lindner,  general  manager. 
Examiner,  stated  that  conversations 
with  newspaper  readers  and  lawyers  had 
led  him  to  define  the  lynching  as  a 
public  re/ulsion  against  the  law’s  delays 
and  technicalities.  Attitude  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  was  expressed  edi¬ 
torially  in  the  Examiner  as: 

“The  Hearst  newspapers  are  fixedly 
and  resolutely  opposed  to  lynch  law.” 
Lynching  was  defined  as  “an  act  of 
grave  social  violence.”  Other  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  likewise  refused  to 
condone  the  action  of  the  mob. 

The  Oakland  T.ibune  copyrighted 
stories  by  Harold  J.  Fitzgerald  and 
Harry  A.  Lerner  on  the  kidnaping. 
Editorially,  the  Tribune  said.  “It  was 
unfortunate  that  Governor  Rolph  should 
have  condoned  last  night’s  grisly  inci¬ 
dent.”  The  Chronicle  likewise  assailed 
the  Governor. 

Press  association  staffs  and  news  ser¬ 
vice  cameramen  joined  the  forces  of 
individual  newspapers  in  covering  the 
story  extensively.  Ralph  Heppe,  news 
manager,  San  Fransisco,  personally 
went  to  the  scene  to  direct  Associated 
Press  coverage.  Harry  Sharpe,  coast 
division  news  manager,  wrote  the  lead 
stonr  and  directed  the  United  Press 
activities,  while  William  Jordan,  veteran 
International  News  Service,  directed 
San  Jose  work  for  his  organization. 


Photographs  of  the  gruesome  lynch- 
ings  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  were  immediately 
transmitted  by  radio  to  New  York. 
This  was  said  to  have  been  the  first 


time  that  the  radiophoto  system  has 
been  used  for  cross-continental  use. 
Sending  of  pictures  by  radio  has  in  the 
past  been  utilized  for  trans-ocean  trans¬ 
mission. 

Equipment  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  was  used.  Inasmuch  as  the 
equipment  has  not  been  used  for  some 
time,  even  experimentally,  the  trans¬ 
mission  was  comparatively  slow. 

The  Associated  Press  picture  of  the 
hanging  was  the  first  filed.  It  started 
through  the  equipment  in  San  Francisco 
at  10:15  a.  m.  Monday,  and  transmis¬ 
sion  was  completed  at  3  ;20  p.  m.  Inter¬ 
national  Photos  also  radiophoto^. 

For  quick  transmission  of  the  pictures, 
radiophoto  methods  were  resorted  _  to 
in  the  absence  of  telephoto  service. 
Telephoto  service  was  abandoned  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago. 

A  mail  plane  bearing  news  pictures  of 
the  lynching  clipped  33  minutes  off  its 
record  for  the  Chicago-New  York  leg 
Tuesday. 

The  radiophoto  was  also  used  later 
this  week  to  send  pictures  of  the  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.,  rioting  to  the  West  Coast. 

NEWSPAPERS  SELECTED 

California  Retail  Alliance  Will  Place 
Five-Year  Campaign 

Newspapers  have  been  selected  as  the 
principal  media  to  be  used  by  the  newly- 
formed  Alliance  of  Retail  Associations 
of  California  in  a  five-year  educational 
campaign  in  support  of  independent 
business,  it  is  announced  by  Albert  L. 
Walters,  managing  director  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance.  Organizations  sponsoring  the 
move  represent  18,000  California  busi¬ 
nessmen,  Mr.  Walters  declared. 

“The  .American  daily  newspaper  is 
welcomed  into  every  family  circle  and 
is  without  question  the  greatest  influence 
in  moulding  public  opinion,”  Mr.  Walter 
stated  in  announcing  advertising  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  Alliance. 

Sponsoring  the  new  group  are  the 
California  Retail  Grocers  and  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  the  California  Retail 
Hardware  and  Implement  Association, 
the  Northern  California  Retail  Drug¬ 
gists’  Association  and  the  Allied  Auto¬ 
motive  Industries  of  California,  Ltd.,  it 
was  stated. 


SHOE  SALE  DRAWS  THRONGS 
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Newspaper  Copy  Causes  Purchase  of 
14,000  Pairs  in  Single  Day 

Sale  of  14,000  pairs  of  women’s  shoes 
in  a  single  day  from  a  single  advertise¬ 
ment  in  four  New  York  newspapers  was 
announced  by  the  John  Wanamaker  de¬ 
partment  store.  New  York,  in  advertis¬ 
ing  space  the  following  day. 

The  advertisement  offered  19,359  pairs 
at  $2.25  a  pair,  and  the  later  Wana¬ 
maker  statement  said  they  might  all 
have  been  sold  “if  we  had  planned 
enough  room.  As  it  was,  we  gave  up 
20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  the 
selling,  and  even  then  the  crowds  of 
customers  overflowed  to  the  adjoining 
sections,  good-naturedly  sitting  all  over 
our  rugs  to  try  on  the  shoes. 

“The  people  are  feeling  better  about 
conditions — spending  their  money  more 
freely  for  worth-while  things  at  right 
prices,”  the  statement  added. 


NEW  JOB  FOR  GRISWOLD  , 

Glenn  Griswold,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  and 
prior  to  that  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  became  publishing 
director  of  Business  Week,  effective 
Nov.  27.  Dwight  M.  Mills,  who  has 
served  Business  Week  since  its  inception 
and,  before  that,  the  Magazine  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  will  continue  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Business  Week,  and  will  be  in 
direct  charge  of  advertising  sales. 
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MILK  DEALERS  ADVERTISE  i 

Confronted  with  cut-rate  competition  I 
by  milk  concerns  offering  low  prices  to  |  j 
those  who  will  come  to  their  stations  • 

and  get  the  milk,  members  of  the  Milk  ] 

Council  of  Greater  Chicago  are  using 
advertising  space  in  Chicago  newspapers  ^ 

to  impress  their  customers  with  the  high  J 

quality  service  they  give.  ' 
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STORE  FINDS  READER  RESPONSE  AT  PEAK 

Bloomingdale’s  Received  25,000  Letters  Approving  NR  A  Advertisements — Four  Months  of  Steady 
Sales  Gains  Reported — Spending  More  Than  Ever  For  Newspaper  Space 


Reader  response  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  these  days  is  excellent, 
thank  you,  says  Karl  F.  Egge,  director 
of  publicity,  Bloomingdale’s  department 
store.  New  York. 

Mr.  Egge  knows  quite  a  lot  about 
reader  response.  He  has  boxes  full 
of  it  stacked  all  around  his  office,  in 
the  form  of  more  than  25,000  letters 
or  coupons  commending  Bloomingdale’s 
three  advertisements  upholding  the  NRA 
program. 

The  advertisements  even  drew  re¬ 
sponse  from  other  advertising  men  and 
other  stores.  The  first  advertisement, 
built  around  shirt  prices,  was  republished 
in  88  newspapers  in  74  cities  in  27  states, 
while  the  second,  which  used  the  popular 
“three  little  pigs’’  theme,  made  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  of  64  newspapers,  in 
50  cities  in  17  states.  Department  stores, 
manufacturers,  chambers  of  commerce, 
the  American  Legion,  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  sponsored  tlie  copy  in  these 
newspapers,  and  in  some  cases  appended 
their  names  to  it. 

The  third  advertisement,  which  took 
direct  issue  with  signed  editorials  by 
\V.  R.  Hearst  crticizing  the  NRA  pro¬ 
gram,  was  republished  by  stores  in 
newspapers  of  at  least  three  other  cities, 
and  was  also  reproduced  editorially  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily 
Neivs,  under  the  heading,  “How  the 
Free  Press  Functions  in  the  United 
States.”  The  Illustrated  News  went  on 
then  to  comment  upon  the  fact  that  a 
store,  disagreeing  with  the  policies  of 
a  publisher,  was  not  trying  to  coerce 
him  by  withdrawing  advertising,  but 
was  arguing  the  matter  openly  with 
him  in  his  own  newspaper,  the  New 
York  American. 

This  Hearst  advertisement  brought 
the  great  bulk  of  responses.  It  included 
a  coupon  which  invited  readers:  “If 
you  feel  as  we  do,  that  Mr.  Hearst’s 
editorials  are  retarding  the  program  of 
recovery,  will  you  sign  your  name  and 
address  to  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
Bloomingdale’s.” 

More  than  21,000  of  the  coupons  had 
come  in  early  this  week,  Egge  said,  and 
more  were  arriving  every  day.  Many 
of  them  had  papers  attached  bearing 
additional  signatures,  as  many  as  150 
names. 

Unknown  numbers  of  coupons  were  be¬ 
ing  gathered  by  the  stores  which  signed 
the  advertisement  in  other  cities. 

While  the  coupon  said  the  signatures 
were  being  sought  “to  show  Mr.  Hearst 
how  many  Americans  there  are  who 
have  faith  in  the  NRA,”  Mr.  Egge 
said  no  plans  had  been  made  as  yet 
for  presenting  the  coupons  to  Hearst. 
There  was  no  personal  quarrel  with 
the  publisher,  he  said,  and  the  point 
made  by  the  advertisement  had  been 
pretty  well  emphasized  already. 

The  unexpectedly  large  number  of 
coupons  swamped  the  Bloomingdale  staff 
receiving  and  sorting  mail.  Stores  re¬ 
publishing  the  advertisement  were 
warned  to  use  keyed  addresses  so  that 
the  coupons  could  be  handled  apart 
from  the  regular  mail. 

Included  in  the  responses  sent  to 
Bloomingdale’s  were  many  many  copies 
of  letters  which  had  been  written  to 
President  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  copies 
of  letters  written  to  Mr.  Hearst. 

“We  published  the  first  advertise¬ 
ment  because  we  thought  it  was  the 
patriotic  thing  to  do  our  part,”  Mr. 
Egge  explained.  “When  we  got  such 
a  tremendous  response,  we  saw  it  was 
a  ‘natural.’  Of  course  we  followed  it 
up.” 

But  it  is  not  alone  on  the  series  of 
NRA  advertisements  that  Egge  bases 
his  advertising  philosophy.  Other  ad¬ 
vertisements  bear  out  the  same  theme: 
“If  you  will  talk  good  plain  English 
that  i^ple  can  understand,  about  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  they  are  interested,  your 
advertisements  will  click.” 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Seeking  subjects  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  interested,  Bloomingdale’s  has 
made  itself  a  “promotional”  store,  with 
lectures,*  entertainments,  and  “stunts” 
being  staged  from  time  to  time. 

To  get  Christmas  business  properly 
launched  without  waiting  for  Thanks- 


Karl  F.  Egge 

giving.  Bloomingdale’s  has  called  in 
Mickey  Mouse  and  other  characters 
from  Walt  Disney’s  Silly  Symphonies,” 
Obtaining  permission  from  Disney,  the 
store  announced  in  four  newspapers  that 
Mickey  and  his  pals  in  person  would 
greet  visitors  to  the  toy  department  on 
•Saturday,  Nov.  25.  The  result,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Egge.  was  that  the  crowd 
in  the  toy  department  that  day  was 
fully  as  large  as  that  on  any  day  last 
year,  even  when  the  Christmas  selling 
season  had  reached  its  height.  Mothers 
told  store  employes  that  children,  see¬ 
ing  the  Mickey  Mouse  drawings,  had 
insisted  on  being  taken  to  the  store. 

In  thus  seeking  to  get  Christmas 
buying  under  way  early,  Bloomingdale’s 
was  acting  in  accordance  with  th»  prac¬ 
tice  of  most  department  stores  this  year, 
lateness  of  Thanksgiving  this  year 
would  cut  the  holiday  season  to  little 
more  than  three  weeks  if  stores  had 
awaited  the  traditional  date. 


"We’re  finding  an  excellent  response 
to  our  advertising,”  Mr.  Egge  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “A  good  senti 
ment  among  our  customers  is  evident. 

I  hear  from  salespeople  on  the  floor 
that  people  are  thinking  and  talking 
more  cheerfully.  And  the  sales  figures 
show  it,  too. 

“We  said  in  our  Hearst  advertise¬ 
ment  Nov.  2  that  ‘Bloomingdale’s  busi¬ 
ness,  each  month  since  July,  has  stead¬ 
ily  increased  over  the  corresixinding 
month  of  last  year.’  We  can  now  in¬ 
clude  November  in  this  statement  with 
gusto.  November  will  go  over  the  top 
in  fine  fashion. 

“We  are  spending  more  money  than 
ever  in  our  Christmas  promotions,  and 
more  than  ever  on  our  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  are  looking  for  excellent 
holiday  business. 

Referring  to  the  NRA  advertisements, 
Mr.  Egge  expressed  the  belief  that  they 
had  brought  highly  valuable  attention 
to  the  store  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
will,  although  not  written  as  selling 
arguments.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  com¬ 
mercializing  their  appeal,  he  revealed, 
he  had  even  refused  to  permit  use  of 
a  picture  from  the  NRA  shirt  advertise¬ 
ment  in  later  copy  for  neckties. 

A  check  kept  up  from  day  to  day 
showed  early  this  week  that  only  38 
letters  had  been  received  which  ex¬ 
pressed  disapproval  of  the  store’s  NR.A 
stand.  Many  of  these  were  not  signed, 
he  said. 

The  letters  of  approval  came  from 
people  of  all  classes.  Some  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  verse,  while  otners  even  sent 
money  to  help  the  campaign. 

"The  public  reaction  was  so  spon¬ 
taneous  that  it  should  make  a  deep 
impression  on  critics  of  the  NRA  pro¬ 
gram,”  said  Mr.  Egge.  “The  letters 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing  not  only  among  consumers  but 
among  manufacturers  and  retailers  with 
regard  to  the  NR.\.  Naturally,  we  will 
continue  to  give  the  program  our  whole¬ 
hearted  support.” 

The  first  Bloomingdale  advertisement 
on  the  NRA  appeared  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  the  Washington  administra¬ 
tion  was  encouraging  nation-wide  efforts 
to  increase  retail  sales.  This  showed 
two  pictures  of  shirts,  one  an  89-cent 
shirt,  the  other  a  $1.25  shirt,  with  the 
heading.  “Which  One  Would  You  Pre¬ 
fer  to  Wear?”  The  shirts  were  ap¬ 


MADE  HEADLINES  IN  NEW  YORK 


Father  Charles  E.  Coughlin,  Detroit's  crusading  priest,  being  interviewed  by  gle”  for  freedom  of  the  press.  Dean  • 

newspapermen  following  his  arrival  in  New  York  Monday  to  speak  in  defense  Ackerman  addressed  a  group  of  promi-  j 

of  President  Roosevelt’s  monetarv  Drosram  at  the  New  York  Hinnodrnme.  His  1r\rol  fMicmAcc  anH  rivir  at  * 


parently  identical,  but  copy  explained 
that  the  cheaper  one,  sold  before  the 
NRA  era,  represented  a  “bargain  bmlt 
on  misery,  distress,  losses,  and  suffering 
all  along  the  line,”  while  the  other  was 
“a  real  bargain,  a  sound  bargain,  sound 
for  your  welfare,  and  sound  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.”  This  adver¬ 
tisement  was  widely  praised  as  giving 
the  best  public  explanation  of  the  price 
increases  which  were  becoming  effec¬ 
tive  at  that  time. 

A  footnote  on  this  advertisement  of¬ 
fered  to  send  reproduction  proofs  of 
art  work  and  copy  to  any  firm  or  or¬ 
ganization  wishing  to  reprint  or  pub¬ 
lish  this  advertisement  over  its  own 
signature.  As  told  above,  this  offer 
was  widely  accepted. 

The  second  advertisement  was  headed 
“Who’s  afraid  of  the  big  bad  wolf?” 
Illustrations  showed  the  little  pigs 
building  the  house  of  straw,  the  house 
of  twigs,  and  a  house  of  NRA  bricks. 

“Silly  Symphonies  are  not  confined 
to  Walt  Disney,”  the  text  began.  “For 
some  time  we  Americans  were  actors 
in  a  very  silly  one.  Business,  big  and 
little,  thought  it  knew  the  way  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  Make  things 
cheaper  ...  get  the  price  down 
.  .  .  buy  for  less  .  .  .  sell  for 

less  .  .  .  these  were  the  straws  for 
which  we  grasped  to  build  our  house.” 

The  argument  concluded :  “A  Blue 
Eagle  came  along  .  .  .  the  NRA 

Eagle  .  .  .  blue  in  color  but  not  in 
spirit.  It  told  all  of  us  .  .  .  con¬ 
sumers,  workers,  and  employers,  to  get 
together.  It  showed  us  that  if  we 
would  stop  acting  like  little  pigs  there 
would  be  no  wolf  prowling  around. 
It  convinced  employers  to  agrw,  to  stop 
over-production,  to  stop  unfair  compe¬ 
tition,  to  shorten  hours,  to  hire  more 
people.  It  is  convincing  consumers  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  wheels  turning 
is  to  buy.” 

The  third  advertisement  was  the  one 
addressed  to  Hearst.  This  cited  in¬ 
creased  employment,  increased  business, 
and  reiterated  the  statement,  “Looks  like 
recovery  to  us.” 

NEWSPRINT  OUTPUT  GAINS 

Increase  in  Canadian  and  United 
States  Production  in  October 

Production  of  newsprint  in  Cariada 
in  October  increased  over  the  previous 
month  and  a  year  ago.  The  total,  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  was  191,452  tons,  as  compared 
with  179,416  in  September  and  157,506 
in  October,  1932. 

October  production  in  the  United 
States  was  82,052  tons,  as  against  72,- 
907  in  September  and  76,731  a  year  ago. 

For  the  ten-month  period  Canadian 
production  increased  by  33,907  tons,  or 
2  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  output 
decreased  by  66,739  tons,  or  8  per  cent. 

October  shipments  from  Canadian 
mills  were  190,326  tons,  as  compared 
with  183,971  in  September  and  157,568 
in  October,  1932;  from  United  States 
mills,  81,580  tons,  as  against  75,008  in 
September  and  76,922  in  October,  1932. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  United  States 
and  Canadian  mills  on  Nov.  1  were 
57,406  tons,  as  compared  with  55,808 
tons  on  Oct.  1  and  81,201  tons  on  Nov. 
1.  1932. 

DEFENDS  FREE  PRESS 

Defining  the  newspaper  as  “the  prov¬ 
ing  ground  for  public  policies  and  public 
opinion.”  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism,  asserted  in  Chicago,  Nov 
24  that  a  choice  between  liberty  and 
control  awaits  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  present  “heroic  editorial  strug¬ 
gle”  for  freedom  of  the  press.  Dean 


of  President  Roosevelt’s  monetary  program  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome.  His 
militant  speech  was  given  big  spare  in  the  New  York  dailies  Tuesday  morning. 


nent  local  business  and  civic  leaders  at 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2,  1933 


PUBLISHERS  OPPOSE  GALLERY  RIGHTS 
FOR  RADIO  REPORTERS 

Only  One  Is  Indifferent  to  Question  Soon  to  Come  Before  Wash¬ 
ington  Correspondents — License  and  News 
Irresponsibility  Cited 


(.special  to  Editor  &  Pubuisher) 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  29— Action 
by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents  on  the  request  of  Henry 
Adams  Bellows,  vice-president  of  Col¬ 
umbia  Broadcasting  System,  for  a  joint 
conference  between  himself,  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  Chairman  Copeland,  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  and  Si^aker 
Rainey  of  the  House  on  the  question  of 
admitting  radio  reporters  to  the  press 
galleries,  probably  will  be  taken  next 
week,  according  to  Samuel  W.  Bell, 
chairman. 

The  committee  has  not  acted  sooner 
on  Mr.  Bellows’  request,  Mr.  Bell  said, 
because  Speaker  Rainey  has  only  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  the  city  and  Senator 
Copeland  is  still  absent.  Consequently, 
no  conference  can  be  held  until  both 
members  of  Congress  are  here. 

Meanwhile  opinion  among  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  is  divided  as  to 
whether  radio  reporters  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  galleries.  By  far  the 
majority  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  the 
press  galleries  should  be  kept  closed, 
except  to  bona  fide  representatives  of 
daily  newspapers  and  press  associations 
serving  daily  papers,  though  there  is  a 
substantial  feeling  that  no  objection 
should  be  raised  to  providing  a  separate 
radio  gallery. 

This  latter  move  would  be  acceptable 
to  Columbia  News  Service,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Bellows  has  said,  provided  the  facilities 
given  radio  are  equal  in  convenience  to 
those  provided  for  newspapers. 

Considerably  more  than  100  letters 
and  telegrams  have  been  received  by 
Mr.  Bell  from  editors  and  publishers 
protesting  against  amendment  of  the 
press  gallery  rules  to  admit  radio  re¬ 
porters.  Only  one  communication  favor¬ 
ing  admission  of  radio  has  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  voice  of  the 
people  and,  as  such,  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose  only  by  remaining  independent 
of  and  wholly  separate  from  any  form 
or  implication  of  government  control, 
licensing,  censorship,  regulation  or  in¬ 
fluence,”  wrote  Harry  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“The  radio  is  a  commercial  under¬ 
taking  subject  directly  to  government 
control  and  regulation  under  a  licensing 
system  that  can  be  and  actually  has 
been  invoked  to  deny  an  operating 
license,  or  to  revoke  the  operating 
license  of  broadcasting  units. 

“It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech  and 
of  a  free  press  are  not  regarded  and 
have  not  b^n  regarded  as  applying  to 
the  radio. 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing  editor, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  wrote  Mr. 
Bell  that  his  i»per  was  opposed  to 
admission  of  radio  reporters  to  the  press 
galleries,  even  though  the  Journal  “has 
a  substantial  interest  in  a  radio  station.” 

He  pointed  out  that  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies  could  only  hold  their  audiences 
by  dramatization  of  news,  which,  he 
said,  would  mean  distortion  of  the  news, 
“and  they  would  be  held  blameless  in  the 
absence  of  a  permanent  record.” 

The  point  that  if  radio  is  admitted 
to  the  press  galleries,  “other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  fraternities  will  later  on  ask 
for  the  same  privileges  and  newspapers 
will  be  so  overrun  with  different 
agencies  that  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
checking  up  and  placing  responsibility 
for  leaks,  errors,  etc.,  and  the  unfavor¬ 
able  reaction  will  be  against  the  news¬ 
papers,”  was  made  by  J.  L.  Meeks,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and 
Sheffield-Tuscumbia  Tri-Cities  Daily. 

David  B.  Plum,  publisher  of  the  Troy 
Record,  took  the  position  that  the  press 
cannot  be  controlled  and  operates  as  a 
stabilizer  of  government,  whereas  the 
broadcasting  industry  operates  under  a 
Federal  license  and  its  utterances  can 
be  directly  controlled.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  press  galleries  for  both,  Mr. 


Plum  asserts.  His  telegram  to  Mr.  Bell 
follows ; 

“The  Troy  Record  is  strongly  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
Press  Gallery  facilities  to  other  than 
representatives  of  daily  newspapers.  It 
is  particularly  opposed  to  the  inclusion 
of  any  commercial  agency  licensed  by 
the  federal  government  in  privileges 
hitherto  strictly  confined  to  the  Fourth 
INtate.  The  press  cannot  be  controlled 
and  therefore  operates  as  a  stabilizer  of 
government.  It  is  in  very  fact  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  response  to  legis¬ 
lative  discussion.  The  radio  broadcast 
can  be  controlled  and  therefore  has  no 
place  in  the  press  galleries.  There  is  a 
far  better  case  for  the  admission  of 
trade  journals  than  broadcasting  enter¬ 
prises  yet  they  have  never  been  ad¬ 
mitted.  Why  should  any  agency  which 
may  be  subjected  to  government  cen¬ 
sorship  be  given  precedence  over  them?” 

Speaking  not  only  as  publisher  of  the 
Nashz-illc  (Tenn.)  Fanner,  but  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association.  James  G. 
Stahlman  protested  vigorously. 

“Such  admission  would  be  contrary 
to  the  present  rules  of  the  gallery  and 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  accurate 
presentation  of  the  news  of  the  Congress 
as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  previous 
and  very  recent  distorted  and  inaccurate 
news  broadcasts,  particularly  by  a  sta¬ 
tion  which  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  now 
applying  for  admission  to  the  gallery,” 
said  Mr.  Stahlman. 

“Radio  is  not  a  news  gathering 
agency;  it  has  not  the  facilities  for  the 
proper  collection  of  news  and  its  record 
of  dissemination  of  spot  news  to  date 
is  one  wholly  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  because  of  inaccurate  reporting 
and  willful  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

“The  newspapers  of  the  country 
through  their  own  trained  representa¬ 
tives  and  through  the  respective  news 
gathering  organizations  are  the  only 
ones  equipped  to  do  an  accurate,  hon¬ 
est  job  of  news  reporting  of  the  doings 
of  Congress  and  as  such  they,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  this  country  are  en¬ 
titled  to  protection  from  an  agency 
which  has  to  date  been  so  recreant  to 
the  trust  imposed  upon  it  in  the  accurate 
reporting  of  such  news  as  radio  has 
been.” 

Among  the  others  who  have  protested 
to  Mr.  Bell  are: 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher, 
Chicago  Tribune:  Robert  R.  Choate, 
managing  editor,  Boston  Herald  and 
Boston  Traveler;  John  C.  Martin,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
Public  Ledger  and  Inquirer;  Frank 
Knox,  publisher,  Chicago  Daily  Ne7vs; 
George  E.  Stephenson,  publisher.  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Transcript ;  Grove  Patter¬ 
son,  editor,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade;  L.  K. 
Nicholson,  publisher.  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune ;  Eugene  MacLean.  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Washington  Post;  Julius 
Liebman,  editor.  Milwaukee  .'ientinci; 
Alliance  (O.)  Review;  J.  E.  Day,  Port 
Arthur  (Tex.)  Nercs;  C.  P.  Butler, 
publisher,  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times. 

Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher,  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  and  chairman. 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  daily 
newspaper  unit;  J.  H.  Long,  publisher, 
Huntington.  (W.  Va.)  Adz’ertiser; 
Poplar  Bluff  (Mb.)  American  Republic. 
William  .Shea,  editor.  Culver  City 
(Cal.)  .^tar-News;  Louis  and  Max  M. 
I^vand,  publishers,  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon;  E  M.  Watson,  publisher,  Co¬ 
lumbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune;  C.  B. 
Blethen,  publisher,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times;  Plattshurg  (N.  Y.)  Pre.ts;  C. 
C.  Council,  publisher,  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald  and  Sun;  O.  J.  Keller,  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette;  VV’.  E.  Bow¬ 
man,  editor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Eagle;  Fred  B.  Wachs,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader;  E.  A. 


VOTES  PUT  REPORTER  ON 

BOARD  THAT  OUSTED  HIM 
T  LEWELLYN  HOY,  sports  editor, 
Lebanon  (Pa,)  Daily  News, 
after  having  been  excluded  from  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Lebanon  school  board 
for  reporting  the  meetings  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  the  directors  opposed, 
came  out  as  a  candidate  for  the 
board  and  at  the  recent  election  was 
swept  into  office. 

Hoy,  who  at  32  years  of  age  is 
said  to  be  the  youngest  member 
ever  elected  to  the  school  board, 
received  the  highest  vote  of  all  the 
candidates  on  both  tickets.  He  is  n 
Republican. 

In  addition  to  covering  sports. 
Hoy  reported  school  board  meet¬ 
ings  for  12  years. 


O’Hara,  general  manager,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald. 

H.  AI.  Crist,  managing  editor,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle;  Dolph  Frantz,  managing 
editor,  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal;  1.  Z. 
Ruckwalter,  general  manager,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc.;  J.  R.  Der- 
shuck,  publisher,  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain 
Speaker  and  Standard-Sentinel ;  Walter 
W’alker,  publisher,  Gratid  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel;  Homer  Gard, 
president,  Hamilton  (O.)  Jourtul- 
Neii's;  Julian  Hall,  editor,  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Eagle;  diaries  S.  Neal,  general 
manager,  Noblesville  (Ind.)  Daily 
Ledger;  J.  Emil  Smith,  editor.  Spring- 
field  (III.)  State  Journal. 

H.  C.  Ogden,  publisher.  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Netvs  and  Wheeling  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  wrote  the  only  letter  which 
was  not  opposed  to  admission  of  radio 
reporters. 

“It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  granting  their  admission  would 
depend  more  particularly  upon  the  facil¬ 
ities  which  the  press  gallery  has,  and 
also  the  purposes  for  which  they  pro- 
po.se  tc  use  the  matter  to  be  gained,” 
Mr.  Ogden  wTote. 

“Personally,  I  can’t  see  any  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
reporters  being  admitted  to  the  press 
gallery.  There  is  not  much  to  be  gained 
or  lost  either  way.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
the  ntws  or,  at  least,  all  they  want  to 
broadcast,  and  admission  to  the  press 
gallery  is  only  a  matter  of  convenience  ” 

MACLENNAN  WILL  PROBATED 


Topeka  Daily  Goes  to  Family  and 
Employes 

Ownership  of  the  Topeka  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  under  the  will  of  the  late  Frank 
P.  MacLennan,  its  editor  and  publisher, 
which  was  filed  in  probate  court  in 
Topeka,  Nov.  27,  is  to  go  to  his  widow, 
daughter  and  officials  of  the  paper. 

With  a  provision  that  the  newspaper 
should  be  operated  by  trustees  for  IS 
years  as  the  “Frank  P.  MacLennan 
Estate,”  the  publisher  apportioned  own¬ 
ership  equally  among  Mrs.  James  A. 
Farrell,  of  New  York,  his  daughter: 
Mrs.  Madge  MacLennan  of  Topeka,  bis 
window;  Arthur  J.  Carruth.  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  William  P.  Snyder, 
business  manager. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  MacLennan’s 
memory  in  a  special  program  broadcast 
over  station  WIRW,  Topeka,  Nov.  21. 
Speakers  included  Senator  .Arthur  Cap¬ 
per  and  Arthur  J.  Carruth,  managing 
editor  of  the  State  Journal. 


MELROSE  WEEKLIES  MERGE 

Merger  of  the  Melrose  (^fass.) 
Free  Press  and  the  Melrose  Home 
Sector,  both  weeklies,  was  announced 
this  week.  The  Free  Press  was  estab¬ 
lished  33  years  ago  and  the  Home 
Sector  12  years  ago.  Matthew  F. 
Divv’er,  publisher  of  the  Sector,  is  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  manager  of  the 
combined  newspapers. 


BINGHAM  RETURNING 

Robert  W.  Bingham,  president  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  will 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  in  Louis¬ 
ville.  He  will  arrive  in  New  York 
Dec.  22. 


$40  NEWSPRINT  WILL 
CONTINUE  TO  APRIL 

International  Paper  Co,  Says  Price 

After  That  Date  Will  Depend 
on  Conditions  in  Paper  and 
Publishing  Industries 

Continuation  of  the  present  price  of 
newsprint  on  a  basis  of  $40  a  ton  until 
.April  1,  1934,  was  assured  this  week  in 
an  announcement  of  the  International 
Paper  Company. 

Price  announcements  of  other  com¬ 
panies  were  in  the  making  this  week, 
and  it  was  generally  expected  that  they 
would  be  patterned  after  the  Inter¬ 
national  policy. 

The  price  has  been  under  discussion 
by  newsprint  men  of  this  country  and 
of  other  countries,  now  engaged  in 
formulating  a  supplement  to  the  NRA 
newsprint  code.  The  basic  price  was 
set  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  Oct. 
24,  and  was  later  continued  under  a 
"truce”  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
when  it  was  found  that  more  confer¬ 
ences  must  be  held  before  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  code  was  finally  drafted. 

In  discussing  the  skeleton  newsprint 
code,  which  was  approved  last  week  by 
President  Roosevelt,  Administrator  Hugh 
S.  Johnson  said  it  was  doubtful  if  even 
the  most  efficient  newsprint  mills  can 
produce  newsprint  at  $40,  which  he 
named  as  the  low  price  for  1933.  This 
applies  alike  to  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adian  mills.  General  Johnson  said. 

The  International  announcement  said 
the  company  had  sent  notices  to  its 
newsprint  contract  customers  “under 
which  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
net  cost  of  their  paper  up  to  April  1, 
19.14.” 

“It  is  further  stated,”  the  announce¬ 
ment  said,  “that  any  change  in  the  net 
cost  of  paper  after  that  date  will  be 
made  only  after  careful  consideration  of 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  paper  and 
publishing  industries.” 

An  additional  meeting  on  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  newsprint  code  was  held 
in  New  York  Nov.  29. 


SPRAGUE  SERIES  STARTS 

N.A.N.A,  Diatributing  Articles  of 
Former  Treasury  Adviser 

Dr.  Oliver  M.  W.  Sprague,  who  re¬ 
signed  Nov.  21  as  financial  and  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  carried  his  fight  against  the 
monetary  policies  of  the  administration 
to  the  people  this  week,  when  the  first 
of  ten  articles  appeared  in  about  .10 
newspajwrs  throughout  the  countrv. 
The  articles  are  being  distributed  by  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
There  was  lively  bidding  among  the 
syndicate  for  the  Sprague  series,  it  was 
learned.  The  first  article  appeared  Nov. 
29.  Articles  will  be  released  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Friday  thereafter. 

In  Dr.  Sprague’s  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion  to  President  Roosevelt  he  said : 

“I  have  now  reached  the  conclusion 
there  there  is  no  defense  from  a  drift 
into  unrestrained  inflation  other  than 
an  aroused  and  organized  public  opinion. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  as 
I  may  to  such  a  movement  that,  with 
feelings  of  profound  disappointment,  I 
sever  my  connections  with  your  adminis¬ 
tration.” 

He  subsequently  toKl  reporters  he 
would  syndicate  articles  to  give  his 
views  on  the  controversy. 

CHANGES  ON  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


A.  C.  Clarke  Appointed  Aisistant  to 
the  Managing  Editor 

Arthur  C.  Clarke  has  been  appointed 
assi.stant  to  the  managing  editor  in  a 
number  of  editorial  changes  made  at 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He 
was  formerly  news  editor.  The  new 
news  editor  is  Joseph  B.  Crandall,  who 
was  formerly  assistant  night  editor. 

Everett  Kallgren,  former  cable  editor 
has  been  appointed  assistant  night 
editor  and  John  Price  has  become  the 
head  of  the  cable  desk.  Allan  Holcomb 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  night 
copy  desk,  following  the  death  of 
Walter  Colclough. 
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PRESS  VIEWS  FUTURE  WITH  OPTIMISM 


Despite  Troubled  Times,  Editors  and  Business  Executives  See  Improvement  Due  to  NR  A — 
Hopeful  That  Public  Works  and  Farm  Programs  Will  Give  Further  Stimulus 


BICE  CLEMOW 


This  is  a  story  of  optimism —  honest 
optimism — for  the  newspaper  busi- 
nep.  It  is  a  composite  picture  of 
editorial  feeling  across  the  nation,  taken 
by  a  representative  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  a  coast-to-coast  trip  which 
ended  recently. 

Interviews  with  representative  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  business  managers 
from  Seattle  to  Washington,  D.  C,  re¬ 
veal,  generally,  that  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness  is  in  the  fury  of  a  storm,  but  the 
opinion  of  these  men  is  that  the  good 
ship  “The  Fourth  Estate”  is  going  to 
weather  the  blast,  arrive  in  port  with  a 
full  cargo,  and  that  the  true  newspaper¬ 
men  are  sticking  by  the  vessel,  leaky  as 
it  is  at  present. 

A  current  belief  that  in  its  larger 
sense  the  NR  A  has  done  much  good 
for  the  basic  industries  in  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  the  elimination  of 
sweatshops  and  child  labor,  but  that  its 
efforts  to  regulate  smaller  businesses 
have  resulted  in  a  befuddling  mess,  is 
expressed  by  many  editors,  regardless 
of  politics.  Throughout  the  midwest, 
editors  in  agricultural  areas  concur  that 
the  Democratic  “honeymoon”  which  led 
many  to  expect  overnight  recovery 
may  be  about  over.  This  feeling  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the 
so-called  “farm  governors”  to  put  over 
their  price-fixing  proposal  with  the 
national  administration. 

In  several  quarters  business  man¬ 
agers  noted  a  tendency  back  to  the  news- 
pai^r  as  the  fundamental  medium.  This 
belief,  expressed  by  George  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  advertising  director  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neivs,  is  that  “as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  by  merchants  in  other 
forms  of  advertising — shopping  news, 
etc.— the  newspaper  has  bright  days 
ahead.  These  merchants  were  up  in  the 
air— trying  anythip”— and  these  other 
media  have  not  brought  results  so  they 
are  coming  back  to  the  newspaper.  The 
trend  is  already  noticeable  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising.” 

Heie  is  the  cross-section  as  cut  by 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  correspon¬ 
dent  : 

Spokane,  (Wash.)  Spokesman 
Review  (Independent),  George  W. 
Dodds,  managing  editor:  We  are  very 
hopeful  that  at  the  first  of  the  year  the 
public  works  program  will  begin  to 
take  effect  and  that  the  newspaper, 
naturally,  will  be  helped  thereby.  The 
newspapers  have  been  prompted  by  the 
news  value  behind  NR  A  stories,  but  the 
large  part  of  the  support  given  the  NR.-X 
has  been  for  patriotic  reasons.  As  yet 
nothing  materially  has  accrued  to  the 
newspai^rs,  but  these  things  must  be 
given  time  to  work  out.  All  of  the 
government  projects  to  give  the  farmer 
more  for  his  products  will  begin  to  take 
effect  next  season,  the  government  tells 
us,  and  when  that  happens  newspapers 
like  ours,  in  the  farm  areas,  will  feel 
an  upturn.  We  expect  a  favorable  holi¬ 
day  season.  I  hope  soon  to  have  all 
our  editorial  men  to  the  point  where 
they  are  paid  such  salaries  as  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  ANPA  code,  under 
which  we  are  operating.  We  have  re¬ 
duced  salaries  in  line  with  income, 
but  have  not  laid  off  any  men  since 
1928. 

The  men  them.selves  asked  to  have  it 
handled  that  way. 

CoEUR  D'Alene  (Idaho)  Press  (I), 
H.  F.  Kretchman,  editor :  My  guess  is 
that  the  newspapers  are  going  to  have 
a  better  winter  than  last  year.  Things 
were  pretty  low  with  us  up  until  last 
May,  but  since  then  things  have  steadily 
been  picking  up.  Through  salary  in¬ 
creases,  mainly  in  the  backshop,  our 
total  payroll  has  been  increased  nearly 
a  third  in  the  past  six  months,  and  we 
hope  to  do  even  better.  The  holiday 
trade  shows  prospects  of  being  good. 
Much  is  dependent  in  our  area  on  the 


By 

beginning  of  public  works  projects. 
Eventually,  through  advertising  ac¬ 
counts,  the  newspapers  will  receive  their 
share  of  this  money. 

Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  (I), 
Leon  Shaw,  general  manager:  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  dream  will  come  true. 
Naturally  those  things  take  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  be  worked  out.  Here 
we  have  reason  to  be  optimistic  because 
the  sugar  beet  growers  have  been  parti¬ 
cularly  fortunate  the  past  two  years. 
Under  the  NRA  we  have  let  our  office 
workers  off  one  day  a  week  and  em¬ 
ployed  another  girl,  but  the  arrangement 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Our  payroll 
has  been  increased  by  three  in  order  to 
comply  with  NRA  regulations.  We 
have  been  doing  some  printing  for  the 
government  “dole”  office  across  the 
street.  The  other  day  the  official  in 
charge  wanted  us  to  sign  this  NRA 
business,  in  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  displaying  the  insignia  and  living 
up  to  requirements.  We  asked  him  what 
would  happen  if  we  didn’t  sign  it.  “You 
won’t  get  any  more  printing,”  he  told 
us.  Of  course  the  NRA  doesn’t  believe 
in  coercion  or  the  use  of  force,  but.... 
The  T'ugwell  bill  menaces  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  we  feel,  so  we  are  heartily 
opposed  to  it. 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  (I-R),  H.  D. 
Paulson,  editor:  We  are  not  in  the 
sweatshop  belt,  so  very  little  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  operation  of  the  NRA  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay  more  for 
his  necessities.  Overalls,  for  example, 
are  up  SO  per  cent.  The  public,  led  to 
believe  that  recovery  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  overnight,  must  come  to  realize 
that  the  farmer  is  a  producer  as  well  as 
the  great  consumer.  Over  10,000  peo¬ 
ple  paraded  here  the  other  night  making 
whoopee  for  NRA  and  then  went  home 
to  bed  to  think  it  over  more  soberly. 
Our  circulation,  off  ten  per  cent  from 
the  peak,  is  holding  steady.  Our  lin¬ 
age  last  month  was  four  per  cent  over 
1932.  But  our  expectations  for  holiday 
business  are  not  normal  because  the 
price  of  wheat  is  not  normal.  Although 
wheat  is  only  one-fourth  the  crop  of 
North  Dakota  the  price  of  wheat  is  the 
barometer  for  other  commodity  prices. 
And  the  price  of  wheat  is  too  low. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal 
(I-R),  as  it  sees  things  through  the 
eyes  of  a  high  editorial  official :  If 
you  ask  me,  the  bumps  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  are  all  up  ahead — but  that  isn’t 


going  to  scare  the  real  newspaper  man. 
Catastrophe  is  running  in  the  news 
every  day  and  the  good  newspaper  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  the  danger  sig¬ 
nals.  Stopl  The  American  people 
have  been  sowing  thistles  and  expecting 
to  reap  beautiful  asters.  Well,  it  can’t 
be  done.  To  me,  sincerely  as  it  is  being 
done,  the  NRA  is  the  first  step  in  infla¬ 
tion  by  hot  air.  And  no  nation,  it  is 
proven  by  history,  ever  was  able  to  con¬ 
trol  inflation.  I  sent  letters  back  to 
the  Journal  from  Germany  in  the  early 
20’s  that  required  fifty  billion  marks  in 
stamps.  In  Minneapolis,  this  county, 
and  this  state,  I  see  all  our  problems — 
the  school,  home  mortgages  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  others — pressing  in  on  us  and  I 
have  failed  to  find  a  single  avenue 
through  which  the  people  could  be  led 
to  safety.  I  am  an  honest  optimist  and 
I  say  that  today  we  are  still  planting 
thistles.  Democracy  is  too  much  for 
the  American  people.  We  thought  the 
damn  fools  had  learned  something  in 
1929,  but  look  at  the  1932  stock  mar¬ 
ket.  The  same  thing  over  again.  In 
our  columns  I  do  not  say  these  things — 
the  people  cannot  understand — but  mv 
guess  is,  and  it’s  a  guess,  that  by  1940 
or  ’41  something  is  going  to  happen 
which  will  change  our  social  order. 
Where  the  newspapers  will  stand  then 
is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 
(I-R),  Col.  A.  M.  Brayton,  publisher: 
We  think  that  Secretary  Wallace  is  a 
flop.  When  I  speak  of  John  Jones  out 
here  on  a  farm  I  am  speaking  of  every 
one  of  us — the  newspapers  of  the  mid¬ 
west  included — because  none  of  us  will 
become  prosperous  until  the  farmer  is 
moderately  so.  Our  milk  strike  was 
merely  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  our 
farmers  to  make  a  demonstration  that 
would  impress  Washington  with  the  fact 
that  the  NR.A.  is  not  helping  the  farm¬ 
ing  class.  Prices  of  things  the  farmer 
must  buy  are  up  all  the  way  from  _  10 
to  75  per  cent  in  price  while  his  buying 
power  has  not  been  increased  one  bit. 
Personally,  we  can’t  complain.  We 
have  increased  our  staff  five  men  and 
didn’t  have  to  lay  off  a  man  during  the 
past  three  years.  We  had  one  six  per 
cent  cut.  Right  now  we  are  editorially 
saying  “Stick  by  Roosevelt — give  him 
a  chance,”  but  actually  our  district  is 
like  a  powerful  boat  afoul  on  a  sand¬ 
bar.  We  can’t  get  off  under  our  own 
power,  but  if  we  could  just  get  a  little 


RETAILERS  TO  PLAN  RECOVERY  EFFORTS 


“'^HE  Retailer  Plays  His  Part  in  Na- 

A  tional  Recovery”  is  to  be  the  theme 
of  the  twenty-third  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  Jan.  IS 
to  19.  This  theme  was  chosen  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
at  a  meeting  calHed  at  Association  Head¬ 
quarters  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
convention. 

“The  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  national  recovery  during  the  re¬ 
cent  months  is  most  encouraging,” 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  association,  stated  when  an¬ 
nouncing  this  theme.  “The  fear  of  last 
spring  has  given  way  to  hope  and  a 
determination  to  make  the  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  succeed.  In  the  first  flush  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  plans  inaugurated  by 
the  new  administration,  many  expected 
miracles  to  happen.  Thev  thought  the 
depression  period  would  be  all  over  and 
forgotten  in  a  few  months.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  they  found  difficulties 
still  facing  them,  they  became  pessi¬ 
mistic  again.  But  this  mood  is  now 
passing,  and  thinking  people  realize  that 
it  will  taks  consistent  effort  on  the  part 
of  business  men,  farmers — of  everyone 


who  plays  a  part  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation — to  work  out  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  to  fruition. 

“Retailers  intend  to  play  their  part 
in  national  recoverv,  and  the  annual 
convention  affords  a  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  chart  a  course  for  the  retail 
craft. 

“The  effects  of  the  retail  code  upon 
store  operating,  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motional  policies  will  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  effects  of  clauses  in 
mamufacturers’  codes  which  affect  re¬ 
tailers,  will  also  be  considered.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  credit  situation,  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  will  be  analyzed. 

“An  important  part  of  the  program 
will  be  the  technical  sessions,  devoted  to 
problems  of  the  various  divisions  of  a 
store.  The  greatest  contribution  that 
retailers  can  make  toward  the  objective 
of  national  recovery  is  an  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  job. 

“Efficient  operating  methods  and 
creative  imagination  in  merchandising 
and  promotional  methods,  based  on  a 
careful  study  of  what  consumers  really 
need  and  want,  is,  therefore,  almost  the 
foundation  for  the  entire  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.” 


pull  from  the  shore  somehow  we  could 
steam  on  up  the  river.  Nothing  so  far 
has  given  us  that  pull. 

Chicago  Da.ly  News  (I),  George 
W.  Hartford,  advertising  director :  We 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  holding  up,  but  our  rner- 
chants  don’t  know  what  is  happening. 
They  aren’t  even  guessing  about  pros¬ 
pects  for  holiday  trade.  I  feel  that  if 
the  NRA  had  stopped  when  it  had  ac¬ 
complished  coordination  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  ended  the  sweat  shop  and  child 
labor  it  would  have  been  fine.  We 
aren’t  ready  for  government  control  of 
all  business.  They  cut  out  too  big  a 
job.  Some  fellovvs  feel  that  the  whole 
government  is  going  to  blow  up,  but  I 
can’t  see  it.  Natural  recovery  has  set 
in.  There  are  too  many  red-blooded 
.Americans  to  let  this  country  go  to 


pot. 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel  (R),  Arthur  K.  Remmel,  editor: 
Our  merchants  feel  the  NRA  is  a  mud¬ 
dle.  They  can’t  see  ahead  but  are  game 
to  try  anything.  In  spite  of  it  P'**' 
circulation  is  nearly  1,000  ahead  of  last 
year  and  we  can*t  complain  about  linage, 
even  though  we  have  a  competitor  in 
the  evening  field  now.  These  things 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  NRA  has 
served  its  purpose  and  that  it  now  is 
tending  to  impede  natural  economic  re¬ 
covery.  Our  farmer  has  not  been 
helped  except  as  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  buying  power  among  our 
industrial  workers.  Our  staff  is  the 
largest  it  has  ever  been.  Our  concern 
over  the  NRA  now  is  the  attempt  to 
throttle  the  press— not  by  Rwsevelt  but 
by  some  of  his  professors.  Yot  notice 
there  is  no  criticism  of  the  NRA  over 
the  radio.  The  radio  stations  are 
licensed.  ^Ye  want  to  avoid  that. 

Marion  (O.)  Star  (I-R).  (Haring 
Publishing  Company),  Harry  S.  Elliott, 
managing  editor:  While  very  little  de¬ 
finite  accomplishment  has  been  made  oy 
the  NRA  in  boosting  our  payrolls  or 
prices  for  farm  products,  it  has  made  a 
vast  psychological  change  throughout 
this  section.  Things  are  decidwly  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  were  last  year.  Our  cir¬ 
culation  is  gaining— without  any  push¬ 
ing  The  depressing  feeling  that  was 
apparent  in  every  street  conversation 
last  year  is  missing.  _  Our  merchants 
don’t  expect  much  holiday  trade  com- 
i>ared  with  other  years.  However.  \ 
feel  that  the  efforts  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  saved  us  from  somethii^ 
worse  at  the  time  they  were  launched. 
They  tried  to  do  too  much.  Even 
though  they  won’t  reach  their  goal, 
much  good  has  already  been  done  in 
changing  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Our 
newspaper  looks  ahead  to  a  gradual  ad¬ 
justment — without  revolution — in  which 
the  newspaper  will  share. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 
(I),  represented  by  a  high  official; 
“Locally  we  feel  that  the  _NRA  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  coal  industry  what 
it  could  not  have  done  for  itself  in  fifty 
years,  perhaps.  That  means  a  general 
improvement  in  attitude,  despite  the 
many  injustices  which  resulted  from 
government  efforts  to  regulate  small 
business.  We  have  noticed,  particularly 
recently,  a  swing  toward  institutional 
copy  on  the  part  of  our  merchants.  This 
is  due  to  the  operation  of  NRA  codes, 
and  whether  it  will  result  in  additional 
linage  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Honestly,  we 
hardly  know  what  to  expect  in  the  way 
of  Christmas  business,  but  we  feel  Mtis- 
fied  with  our  circulation  and  linage 
records  to  date.  Everything  is  pretty 
much  a  big  question  mark,  but  I  doubt 
if  the  newspaper  has  suffered  as  ladly 
as  some  other  enterprises.  Now  it  is 
lieginning  to  look  as  if  a  natural  and 
gradual  recovery,  made  possible  by 
cooperation  of  efforts  in  industry,  is 
on  the  way. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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SUNDAY  PAPER  REDESIGNED  TO  MEET 
DEPRESSION  DEMAND  FOR  CHANGE 

Chicago  Tribune  Gave  Bargain-Conscious  Public  More  for  Its 
Money — More  Color,  More  Comics  Used  in 
Addition  to  New  Magazine  Section 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


The  depression,  which  convinced 
many  newspaper  publishers  that 
something  was  wrong  with  their  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  proved  to  be  the  challenge 
ne^ed  for  a  complete  redesigning  of 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  to  meet 
present-day  requirements.  The  results 
have  been  reflected  in  increased  reader 
interest,  as  shown  in  circulation  reports, 
and  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
Sunday  display  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  in  greater  proportion  than  in 
the  daily  edition. 

Discussing  these  significant  changes  in 
the  Sunday  Tribune,  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  editor  and  publisher,  de¬ 
clared  in  an  interview  that  a  Sunday 
paper,  like  a  good  play,  can't  go  on 
forever.  The  public  demands  a  change 
and  today,  as  never  before,  the  public 
expects  the  same  thing  for  less  money 
or_  a  better  article  for  the  accustomed 
price. 

“We  gave  the  reader  more  for  his 
money,”  he  said  “and  charged  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  less  for  his  advertising.  Of 
course,  all  of  this  had  to  come  out  of  the 
profits,  but  in  times  like  these,  I  think 
it  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do." 

“The  easy  course  to  take  was  to  say 
that  the  situation  was  out  of  hand,” 
continued  Col.  McCormick,  “that  forces 
over  which  the  publisher  had  no  control 
were  dominant.  Those  who  held  this 
view  cut  down  their  Sunday  papers  as 
far  as  possible,  reduced  expenditures  as 
much  as  they  could,  and  hoped  that  the 
turn  would  come  speedily.  Of  course, 
their  losses  only  increas^. 

"We  took  a  decidedly  different  stand. 
If  the  Sunday  paper  was  not  going 
ahead,  the  fault  lay  not  in  the  public, 
depression  or  no  depression,  but  in  the 
paper  itself.  People  had  not  stopped 
reading  because  of  the  depression,  but 
they  had  become  more  critical  of  the 
things  they  bought  to  read.  They  had 
less  money  to  spend  and  therefore 
wanted  their  money  to  buy  more.  Mer¬ 
chants  said  the  public  had  become  bar¬ 
gain-minded.  which  was  only  another 
way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

“So  far  as  the  Sunday  Tribune  was 
concerned,  the  problem  was  to  find  what 
people  wanted  that  they  were  not  getting 
and  give  it  to  them.  As  a  first  step, 
color  was  freely  introduced  in  many 
sections  in  order  to  freshen  and  viulize 
the  material.  A  great  deal  of  new 
equipment,  particularly  in  the  press¬ 
room,  was  required  to  handle  the  addi¬ 
tional  color  printing. 

“In  addition,  such  popular  features  as 
the  rotogravure  and  comic  sections  were 
enlarged  and  improved.  A  new  edition, 
called  the  Graphic,  was  added  after 
much  study  and  experiment.  TTie 
Graphic  at  first  was  included  in  only 
the  country  circulation  to  test  its  value 
and  train  its  staff,  but  it  is  now  a  stan¬ 
dard  feature  of  the  Sunday  paper, 
throughout  the  whole  circulation.  To 
the  Graphic  must  go  the  principal  credit 
for  turning  the  tide.  Our  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  about  60,000." 

Elaborating  on  the  Graphic,  Col. 
McCormick  suggested  that  other  Sunday 
editors  who  are  doubtful  of  the  value 
of  a  Sunday  magazine  section  should 
try  out  the  color  supplement  idea  in  a 
part  of  their  circulation.  He  stated 
that  after  the  Graphic  was  introduced 
in  the  country  circulation  of  the  Tribune, 
tests  were  made  by  the  Gallup  method, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  Graphic  had 
about  a  60  per  cent  reader  -interest 
among  those  who  were  receiving  it. 

He  explained  that  the  purpose  back 
of  the  new  section  was  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lic.  which  is  color-mindrf,  a  section 
bright  with  color  and  packed  with  ma¬ 
terial  of  current  interest,  with  no  re¬ 
hashing  of  “half-forgotten  crimes  of 
passion.” 

Not  only  did  the  Tribune  experiment 
and  build  a  new  section  for  its  Sunday 


readers,  but  tlie  editors  through  in¬ 
terviews,  made  a  general  appraisal  of 
the  paper’s  assets,  and  then  endeavored 
to  capitalize  on  its  best  points  and 
strengthen  its  weak  ones. 

Outstanding  among  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Sunday  Tribune 
during  the  past  several  months  have 
been  the  introduction  of  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  more  news  pictures  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  and  metropolitan  sections ; 
adoption  of  four-color  pictures  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  drama,  fashion  and 
society  sections ;  use  of  news  pictures 
in  the  classified  advertising  section;  a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  color  comics; 
featuring  of  movie  news  in  the  drama 
section  to  a  greater  extent  than  drama 
and  music;  a  more  liberal  use  of 
society  and  fashion  pictures  on  the  in¬ 
side  pages  of  those  sections  both  above 
and  below  the  fold;  and  introduction  of 
a  special  news  picture  section  around 
which  advertising  space  is  sold. 

Col.  McCormick  gave  credit  to  the 
entire  Tribune  staff  working  on  the 
Sunday  paper  for  the  achievements  they 
have  accomplished,  saying  that  “no  good 
football  team  is  made  by  one  Red 
Grange.”  He  remarked  that  one  sig¬ 
nificant  feature  of  the  “rejuvenation”  of 
the  Sunday  jMper  was  the  fact  that 
a  Tribune  artist.  William  Wisner,  was 
made  Sunday  editor,  because  pictures 
have  become  exceedingly  important  in 
a  Sunday  paper. 

Commenting  upon  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  confronted  the  Tribune  Sun¬ 
day  department.  Col.  McCormirk  de¬ 
clared  that  while  rotogravure  still  bolds 
an  important  place  in  reader  interest,  the 
introduction  of  color  in  pictures  is  of 
prime  importance  today. 

“Rotogravure  sections  and  readers 
are  like  a  boy  with  a  bicycle,”  he  said. 
“When  he  first  gets  his  bicycle  he  is 
perfectly  contented,  but  after  a  year  or 
so.  he  says  ‘Father,  I  want  a  car.’  ” 

The  introduction  of  color  in  fashions 
was  comparatively  simnle.  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
same  was  true  with  four-color  w-ork  of 
movie  and  dramatic  stars  for  the  drama 
sections,  but  use  of  color  in  the  society 
section  is  more  difficult. 

In  order  to  get  better  pictures  for 
publication  in  the  latter  section,  the 
Tribune  has  opened  a  new  photographic 
studio  in  Tribune  Tower  where  debu¬ 
tantes  are  invited  to  pose  for  their  pic¬ 
tures  under  proper  lighting  conditions 
and  background  necessary  for  artistic 
pictures.  At  this  point.  Col.  McCormick 
asserted  that  newspaper  photographers, 
in  general.  had  a  bad  habit  of  promising 
their  “victims”  pictures  and  then  never 
swing  to  it  that  such  prints  are  fur¬ 
nished.  He  strongly  advocated  that 
when  a  person  poses  for  a  newspaper 
picture,  and  asks  for  a  print,  that  the 
photographer  make  good  his  promise 
and  supply  such  prints.  This  type  of 
service  builds  good-will,  he  said 

Not  only  has  the  Sunday  Tribune  in¬ 
creased  its  circulation,  but  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  reports  a  12  per  cent 
increase  in  display  linage  for  November 
and  an  approximate  20  per  cent  gain  in 
classified,  indicating  that  the  advertiser, 
both  local  and  national,  is  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  an  improved  product,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Col.  McCormick.  So  suc¬ 
cessful  has  been  the  metropolitan  pic¬ 
ture  section  around  which  advertising 
is  sold,  the  Tribune  is  increasing  the 
number  of  pages  of  news  pictures  in 
that  section. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  redesigned 
Sunday  Tribune  contains  the  same  sec¬ 
tions,  in  general  as  the  old  paper.  These 
include  the  news,  sports,  financial, 
drama  fashion,  society,  comics,  roto¬ 
gravure,  classified,  and  the  new  Graphic 
color  magazine,  but  they  are  presented 
to  the  reader  in  a  revitalized  manner. 
The  best  work  of  Tribune  writers  and 


HEARST  MAN  PROMOTED 


McHenry  Browne,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  tbe  W. 
R.  Hearst-owned  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Wilmer  M.  Jacoby,  publisher.  Mr. 
Browne  has  been  chief  accountant  of 
the  Sun-Telegraph  and  secretary  of  the 
Pitt  Publishing  Company,  the  operat¬ 
ing  company,  for  several  years.  In 
addition  to  being  business  manager,  he 
remains  as  secretary  of  the  Pitt  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

artists  appear  in  the  Graphic,  including 
John  T.  McCutcheon’s  most  famous 
cartoons  in  color,  and  interesting  inter¬ 
pretive  articles,  profusely  illustrated 
with  human  interest  pictures.  Tbe  re¬ 
sult  is  a  modernized  product,  for  which 
the  prospective  customer  is  more  fikely 
to  spend  his  money  and,  in  turn,  get 
more  enjoyment  and  information. 


NEGO'nATIONS  CONTINUE 

Status  Quo  Remains  in  N.  Y.  Until 
Agreement  Is  Reached 

Secret  negotiations  between  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  and  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  City 
continued  daily  this  week. 

The  contract  between  publishers  aijd 
printers  expires  Dec.  4,  but  under  terms 
of  the  contract,  status  quo  conditions 
remain  until  an  agreement  is  reached, 
or  until  either  contracting  party  ap¬ 
proves  separate  action. 

The  negotiations  are  secret  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  union  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association.  Outside  observers, 
however,  were  of  an  opinion  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reach  any  kind 
of  agreement  until  the  NRA  newspaper 
code  is  approved.  The  issue,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  hinge  around  the  hours  and 
wages  provisions  of  the  code. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  union  in¬ 
structed  its  officers  to  negotiate  a  new 
contract  with  the  publishers.  The  cop- 
tract  now  in  force,  handed  down  by  an 
arbitrator  a  year  ago,  has  a  wage  scqle 
for  the  day  shift  of  $1.30  an  hour, 
$58.50  per  week  of  six  days.  ^  It  rep¬ 
resented  a  ten  per  cent  reduction. 


RETURNING  ART  OBJECTS 

William  R.  Hearst,  the  publisher,  ^ 
made  known  his  intention  of  returning 
two  medieval  stained-glass  windows 
alleged  by  French  authorities  to  have 
been  stolen  from  an  ancient  church  in 
Normandy.  Mr.  Hearst,  it  became 
known,  had  purchased  the  windows  from 
a  New  York  art  dealer,  who  had  bought 
them  from  photographs  sent  by  his 
Paris  representatives.  The  windows 
will  be  returned  to  the  dealer. 


PRINTED  REPEAL  EDITION 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  pre¬ 
sented  its  “Repeal  Edition”  Dec.  6,  fea¬ 
turing  a  special  section  with  an  attrac¬ 
tive  frontispiece  entitled  “The  Dawn  of 
a  New  Hospitality.” 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 
FOR  FREEDOM  CLAUSE 

Analyzes  Objections  to  Code  and 

Finds  Best  Safeguard  Against 
Censorship  Lies  in  Press’ 
Ability  to  Fight  for  Rights 

After  studying  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  the  NRA 
administration  over  the  inclusion  of  a 
freedom  of  the  press  clause  in  the  news¬ 
paper  code,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
union,  as  a  “wholly  disinterested  public 
agency,”  in  a  letter  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  this  week,  concluded  that  such  a 
clause  “seems  highly  desirable  as  an 
expression  of  intent  and  as  a  direction 
to  the  code’s  administrators.” 

Taking  up  the  new'spaper  objection 
that  the  licensing  provisions  of  the  NRA 
might  be  invoked  to  put  out  of  business 
a  newspaper  too  critical  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  letter  says: 

“We  understand  that  the  licensing 
provisions  are  unlikely  to  be  invoked  at 
all.  If  they  are,  the  publishing  business 
could  not  be  regarded  as  so  exceptional 
as  to  justify  excluding  it  from  a  regula¬ 
tion  applied  to  industry  in  general. 
Every  important  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  such  as  motion  pictures,  the  radio, 
and  book  publishing  have  equal  claim 
with  the  press  to  freedom  from  censor- 
ship.” 

Concerning  the  newspaper  objection 
that  the  regulation  of  trade  practices 
“might  be  covertly  used  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  attack  critical  or  hostile  papers,” 
the  letter  says: 

“It  is  obvious  that  an  administration 
determined  to  strike  at  hostile  critics 
could  misuse  its  powers  under  the  NRA. 
But  this  objection  seems  to  us  poorly 
founded,  for  the  government  already  has 
power  to  strike  at  hostile  critics  by  ex¬ 
cluding  publications  from  the  mails. 
Powers  under  the  NRA  are  not  more 
likely  to  be  abused  than  the  powers  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.” 

“It  is  our  experience,”  the  letter 
states,  “that  freedom  of  the  press  de¬ 
pends  not  upon  legislative  enactments, 
but  upon  the  ability  of  the  press  to  fight 
for  its  own  rights.  Where  freedom  of 
the  press  has  been  attacked  in  recent 
years,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  radical 
publications  or  little  papers  without 
influence,  it  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  failure  of  the  powerful  and  influen¬ 
tial  papers  to  come  to  their  aid.  Yet 
these  very  papers  should  see  that  in 
any  attacks  upon  the  least  significant 
and  most  unpopular  publications,  their 
rights  too  are  at  stake. 

“An  encouraging  exception  to  this 
unfortunate  neglect  of  freedom  of  the 
press  as  affecting  minority  publications 
was  the  championship  by  the  newspaper 
publishers  of  a  little  paper  in  Minnesota 
enjoined  by  a  judge  from  publication 
under  a  statute  later  held  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  But 
many  other  cases  which  in  our  judgment 
had  equal  merit  have  been  ijfnored.  It 
was  necessary  for  an  organization  like 
ours,  without  the  influence  or  self-in¬ 
terest  of  the  press,  to  champion  them  in 
the  courts. 

“We  submit  that  with  the  free  press 
proviso  in  the  code,  newspaper  critics  of 
the  government  are  adequately  protected 
from  governmental  interference,  though 
no  provision  in  law  can  possibly  be  so 
effective  a  guarantee  of  freedom  as  a 
vigilant  and  militant  defense  by  _  the 
press  of  the  right  of  all  publications, 
however  radical  or  unpopular,  to  pub¬ 
lish  and  distribute  their  sentiments  on 
public  issues.” 

The  letter  was  signed  Harry  F. 
Ward,  chairman  of  the  Union;  Roger 
N.  Baldwin,  director;  and  Arthur  Gar¬ 
field  Hays  and  Morris  L.  Ernst,  counsel 
for  the  organization. 
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TO  REVIVE  NEW  MASSES 

The  New  Masses,  which  suspended 
monthly  publication  with  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue,  will  be  reissued  as  a  weekly 
Dec.  29,  with  Herman  Michelson.  for¬ 
merly  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
World  as  editorial  director,  and  Wesley 
H.  John,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  as  advertising  representative. 
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COUNTRY  JOURNALISM:  A  DIAGNOSIS 


Intense,  Intelligent  Editing,  Plus  Personal  Solicitation  Has  Minimized  Circulation  Losses-Drastic 

Reforms  Needed  To  Regain  Lost  National  Advertising 


By  J.  EDWARD  GERALD 

School  of  Journalism.  University  of  Missouri 


IMPELLED  by  the  need  of  informa- 
A  tion  on  the  effect  of  the  depression 
upon  the  country  weeklies  in  the  United 
States,  the  country  newspaper  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  began  the  collection  of  data  on 
trends  in  this  important  division  of 
journalism  last  April.  The  aid  of  press 
associations  in  40  of  the  states  was 
sought  in  choosing  papers  for  study., 
and  each  association  recommended  sjx 
papers  which  “seemed  to  have  suffered 
the  least  shrinkage  in  advertising  and 
circulation”  during  the  depression.  The 
table  of  comparative  statistics  which 
accompanies  this  article  shows  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  89  papers,  located  in  35 
states  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
on  circulation  losses  or  gains,  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  methods,  advertising 
losses  or  gains,  and  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  carried  in  the  average  issue  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  months  of  1933. 

This  information,  furnished  by  the 
editors  co-operating  in  the  survey,  and 
the  comment  which  they  contributed 
on  pressing  problems  of  the  country 
press,  makes  possible  five  major  con¬ 
clusions  which  are  presented  here,  to¬ 
gether  with  comment  by  the  investig.a- 
tor  which  is  based  legitimately  on  the 
data  collected  during  the  survey. 

Conclusion  No.  1 :  The  best  circula¬ 
tion  campaign  on  earth  is  as  simple  as 
A,  B,  C : 

A — Reader  loyalty,  which  can  be 
secured  only  by  publishing  a  useful 
newspaper,  is  the  indisi^sable  element 
of  all  circulation  exploitation. 

B — Personal  solicitation  of  sub¬ 
scribers  is  immeasurably  better  than 
the  most  glittering  of  circulation  con¬ 
tests  or  campaigns. 


C — A  sound  business  system  of 
handling  expiration  notices  'and  re¬ 
newals,  which  is  backed  by  the  will 
of  a  publisher  strong  enough  in  char¬ 
acter  to  cut  off  those  who  do  not  pay 
in  goods  or  in  cash  for  the  newspaper, 
is  an  absolute  essential  of  circulation 
success. 

People  may  subscribe  to  a  country 
weekly  once  because  it  is  the  usual 
thing  to  do.  That  reader,  in  pros¬ 
perous  times,  may  even  continue  re¬ 
newing  his  subscription,  but  if  there 
has  persisted  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
the  feeling  that  this  newspaper  is  not 
all  it  should  be,  the  first  wave  of  a 
depression  will  find  his  subscription  in 
arrears.  It  takes  considerably  more 
than  a  casual  newspaper,  casually 
edited,  to  make  a  reader,  in  time  of 
financial  distress,  cling  to  his  subscrin- 
tion  while  other  things  are  given  up. 

As  for  personal  solicitation,  the  table 
shown  here  presents  proof  of  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  some  form  of  direct  solicita¬ 
tion  of  subscribers.  One-third  of  tlic 
papers  in  the  table  on  this  page  used 
personal  or  direct  solicitation,  and  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  cut  their  rates, 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so.  In  no  case,  when 
personal  solicitation  was  combined  with 
the  production  of  a  good  newspaper, 
was  the  circulation  loss  excessive.  It 
also  ought  to  be  of  some  significance 
that  all  but  two  of  the  14  newspapers 
reported  as  gaining  circulation  used 
direct  solicitation  in  some  form.  Most 
of  the  17  papers  reported  as  breaking 
even  used  direct  solicitation,  although 


in  some  cases  it  took  the  objectionable 
form  of  the  extravagant  contest.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  case  for  personal 
solicitation  would  have  appeared  in  an 
even  better  light  if  publishers  had  used 
the  method  more  promptly,  rather  than 
starting  after  their  lists  were  already 
badly  in  arrears.  The  importance  of 
selMting  an  intelligent,  well-appearing 
solicitor,  and  of  training  him  thoroughly 
in  the  routine  of  his  job — if  the  pub¬ 
lisher  cannot  do  it  himself — cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  If  a  really  good 
country  weekly  fails  with  personal 
solicitation,  then  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  fault  is  with  the  solicitor. 

The  depression  caused  the  abandon¬ 
ment  in  many  offices  of  a  sound  system 
oi  circulation  accounting  and  collecting. 
Few  publishers  can  be  blamed  for  faTl- 
ing  to  live  up  to  the  law  of  newspaper 
publishing  which  requires  a  paid  sub¬ 
scription  list,  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
despite  the  depression  the  old  truth  still 
stands.  Most  subscription  price  cuts 
were  made  because  the  editor  found 
that  fewer  people  were  coming  in  to 
pay  their  subscriptions  without  being 
reminded  that  they  were  due.  The  de¬ 
pression  greatly  intensified  the  humpn 
desire  to  hold  on  to  cash  until  forced 
to  turn  it  loose.  The  progressive 
country  newspaper  had  solicitors  out 
after  overdue  bills,  and  it  knew  beyond 
a  doubt  whether  there  was  arty  sound 
reason  for  cutting  subscription  rates. 
It  did  not  take  many  publishers  long 
to  discover  that,  if  their  rate  was  $1.50 
a  year  and  they  had  800  subscribers,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  list 


to  1200  at  $1  to  avoid  revenue  loss. 
On  this  same  basis,  the  publisher  knew 
he  could  lose  266  subscribers  at  $1.50 
a  year  before  his  circulation  revenue 
dropped  to  the  level  it  would  reach 
at  $1  a  year. 

The  method  of  sound  circulation  ac¬ 
counting  is  easy  and  sure.  It  involves, 
first  of  all,  the  installation  of  a  system 
by  which  each  subscriber’s  record  can 
be  kept  permanently  up  to  date.  A 
card  index  system  is  not  indispensable, 
but  it  is  desirable.  Expiration  notices 
should  be  mailed  out  15  days  before  the 
subscription  is  to  be  due.  If  the  first 
notice  does  not  bring  results,  a  second 
notice  should  go  out  on  the  day  of 
expiration,  informing  the  subscriber 
that  his  paper  will  be  stopped  within  t\yo 
weeks  if  he  does  not  pay  up.  Within 
this  last  period  of  grace,  a  solicitor 
should  call  on  the  subscriber  and  talk 
things  over.  The  last  paper  to  be 
mailed  on  the  past-due  account  should 
be  sent  two  days  late,  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  last  issue  which  the 
publisher  will  send  until  the  account 
is  paid.  If  the  solicitor,  who  makes  a 
second  call  shortly  thereafter,  does  not 
get  your  money — granting  of  course  that 
this  is  an  unusually  stubborn  case — 
there  is  nothing  much  that  can  be  dope 
about  that  particular  subscriber  with 
the  kind  of  paper  you  are  printing  now. 
Publishers  who  follow  this  method  re¬ 
port  that  during  the  depression  the 
expirations  which  finally  got  to  the 
personal  solicitation  stage  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  but  that  the  system  definitely 
proved  itself  under  fire.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  however,  that  if  after  going 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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500 
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33 

1,640 

1826 

1736 

90 

Prize  contest  . 

0 

20 

4,100 

3120 

3120 

0 

Roving  correspondent;  direct  so- 

licitation  . 

3 

40 

3,600 

2350 

2150 

200 

Letters;  sample  copies;  special 

rates  . 

3 

33 

2,500 

1620 

1215 

405 

Cash  contest;  barter  of  any  kind. 

2 

33 

4,450 

1460 

1310 

150 

Personal  solicitation  . 

0 

120 

5,000 
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2 
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36 
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1 

40 

1,805 

2436 

2236 

200 

Personal  solicitation  . 

2 

25 

43 

2,500 

1750 

1650 

100 

$1  a  bushel  paid  for  wheat . 

0 

33 

48 

2,880 

2450 

2250 

200 

Better  newspaper;  some  direct 
solicitation  . 

0 

65 

3,280 

1108 

883 

225 

Cut  price  50%  with  merchandise 

33 

38 

2,900 

3850 

3851 

IG 

coupons  . .  • 

Cut  price  50%  with  merchandise 

3 

33 

32 

coupons  . 

2 

4,500 

1785 

1680 

105 

Circulation  campaign  . 

0 

20 

_ 

2,000 

2050 

2450 

400G 

Personal  solicitation;  bargain 

29 

rates  annually  . 

2 

35 

1,082 

4600 

4773 

173G 

Personal  solicitation  by  roving 

IG 

25 

50 

3,000 

2275 

2075 

200 

correspondent  . *.*/** 

Cut  the  rate;  full  time  solicitor 

20 

37 

10,000 

2600 

2565 

35 

in  county  . 

Regular  rural  solicitor;  trade-in 

4 

40 

34 

stunts;  barter  . 

4 

26,000 

4032 

4110 

780 

Hustling  personal  solicitor  on  full 

25 

35 

(..280 

3025 

3450 

425G 

time . 

Personal  solicitation;  greater  news 

3 

25 

27 

2,380 

2250 

2300 

50G 

coverage  . 

"Print  all  the  news  while  it  IS 
news**  . 

2 

33 

33 

3 

34 

3,100 

1100 

950 

150 

Two  cut-rate  specials;  uat  rate 

2 

30 

cut;  contests  . 

42 

2,500 

2567 

2567 

0 
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17 

62 

2160 
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200 

urns;  bargain  rates... . . 
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2 
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20 

25 
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basis  . . . 
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0 
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1.2G 

61 

of  news  . 

0 

37 

3,339 

2000 
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Kept  up  standards;  mail  solicita- 

50 

tion;  discounts  . 

2 

34 

1,371 

1550 

1550 

0 
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50 
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2 

32 
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25 
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0 
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0 
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25 

subscriptions  . 
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42 
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30 

35 
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33 

possible  . 
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20 

40 
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50 
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150 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  Decern  her  2,  1933 


FIRST  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  IN  U.  S. 
PUBLISHED  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1809 

Sunday  Observer  Appeared  16  Years  Esulier  Than  Courier, 
Credited  as  Pioneer  in  Histories  and  Erroneously 
Attributed  to  Elder  Bennett 

By  ALFRED  M.  LEE,  Ph.D. 

Sterling  Fellow  in  Sociology  at  Yale  Univertity 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  early  Sunday  newspapers  in  America  by 
Dr.  Lee.  The  next  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

The  only  information  furnished  about 
the  publication  arrangements  for  the 
sheet’s  first  few  issues  was  as  follows ; 

“This  p«per  will  be  published  at  T. 
Powers’s  bookstore,  opposite  the  City-hotel, 
Broadway,  every  Sunday  morning,  from  7 
o'clock  till  10;  where  subscribers  will  please 
to  leave  their  names  and  directions.  The 


great  many,  as  a  profanation  of  the  Sah-  papers  which  had  already  appeared  in 

luth;  but  1  hope  when  they  know  the  object  country,  three  ot  them  m  New 

‘X  .a  E;  tVlS  York.  thaV,.,  .McLackk,,  of  .ha  N,» 

incir  power  to  increase  its  circulation.  •  •  •  /  Of'k  EvCHUiy  ^Ixrrof  must  have  been 

"Those  whom  1  particularly  address,  are  guided  by  such  expressions  of  public 

the  segar-smoking,  brandy-and-water-dnnking  a,  .Up  above  because  he  issued 

young  lellows,  who  instead  of  going  to  church  0P>n‘0n  as  tne  aoove  oecause  nc  tbsucu 

oil  Sunday,  or  reading,  and  improving  their  ^llftady  AlOEHWg  JSiCIk'S  111  loo*  as 

inind!*  and  hearts,  in  every  way  in  their  an  independent  Sunday  newspaper 

po^cr,  to  make  themselves  respected  and  bt 


I^R  nearly  a  century,  the  New  York 
Si  Courier  or  Sunday  Courier  of  1825 
has  been  deeply  emb^ded  in  journal¬ 
istic  tradition  and  history  as  the  first 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
Some  have  claimed  that  it  was  first 
published  by  John  Tryon  and  that  it 


THE  OBSERVER. 


AfE  w-  rant: 

SU.SDAV  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  l«,  KOt. 


address. 


I  have  M  aoubt  but  the  idea  of 
a  paper  «a  Suadiy  vtU 
appear,  to  a  great  aiaay.  aa  a  pra- 
faiMtMB  ef  the  Sabbath .  b^  I 
hope  whea  they  kntm  the  abject 
which  thn  paper  it  demed, 
hey  win  Ml  ady  alter  thetr  apia- 
aa.  but  da  all  m  their  power  to 


t  be  a  dav  af  ullcaeta  *  •  -  -  If  by 
iving  it  •«  caa  eamhe  aataelvn 
nore  happy  (and  Uappwew  » 
«hat  we  are  an  atamg  at)  why 
•at  do  it  *  -  •••  I  thmk  1  hear  a 
uuhKude  erviag  out.  How  are  we 
a  auLc  MtrM.isc»  loare  happy 


are  we  to  bb  bar'd  with  laare  H 
that  aid  acalapfltwg  that  has  been 
diag'd  ia  aur  can  ever  aiacc  we 
cajd  boar  or  landerwand  •  •  •  • 
are  you  goiag  to  give  us  a  loag  »r- 
■MB  begiMMog  with  **  Miad  the 
way  «f  the  Lord  ;  the  way  af  the 
La^  u  M  U1  way  ;**  a»ri  cttd  with 
tcUiag  ut.  **  We  have  daae  thaac 
thtagt  which  we  aaght  act  to  have 
done,  aad  left  undane  thoae  thian 
which  wc  aught  to  ha»-e  daae.  8cc. 
bccauae  if  you  do  wc  ahaU  aet 
read  ii;-*-*erifweda--*« 
but  wc  will  aat :  •  •  •  ao  don't  aead 
the  paper  to  ut '  •  •  •  •  You  are 
the  very  men  I  wirfi  to  read  thta 
paper;aad  Lmcaa  to  talk  to  you 
in  your  awn  way.  •  -  •  •  But  you 
^iak  it  ia  too  aerkwa,  toa  grave  a 
aabjeet  Cor  awn  of  your  high  health 
aad  aptrks  to  thnk  abant-  •  •  •  - 
You  are  wiatakea.  -  -  •  -  I  w»ot 
you  to  be  happy  aad  merry .  aad  to 
laugh  wKh  a  g^  grace.  •  •  •  •  I 
want  yea  to  atop  now  aad  then  ia 
yewr  road  ihfough  life  to  look  back¬ 
ward. - to  look  farwtrd.  to  ire 

what  ground  you  stand  upor.  •  - 

to  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearta, 
and  ask  yuanel'cv  vh*t  >m  ha**- 


THE  OBSERVER. 

A*i?  IV.  YO  RJC: 

SUNDAY  .MORNING,  MAY  7,  ISOP. 


Is  it  dead  *  dear  reader,  brighten  up  your  countenance.  d<Bl^  ataki  | 
such  a  kng  diama]  face,  it  ta  not  de^.  •  •  •  la  it  blind  ?  •  -  •  no  -  -  j 
Is  it  aale^  f  yea.  in  a  dog's  ^ep.  •  -  -  It  ia  closed  at  last,  •  >  •  It  | 
bright  peoArating  pierce  vannet  disturb  yoa  now.  The  corrup 
heart  tMt  palpitated  in  tea  presence,  mav  now  bHudd  it  uadiaturhcc 

•  •  •  What  f  you  say.  and  when  Vanity,  ^oUy.  aad  Sin,  are  atruttin 
about  ia  the  broad  ^re  of  day.  will  you  not  remain  on  virtuc'a  akh 
and  lend  an  eye  to  frowo  them  from  aociety  :  or,  do  you  think  you 

paper  hea  already  reformed  the  world,  aad  yoa  may  now . 

vtop.  atop,  atop,  give  me  leave  to  interrupt  you,  I  know  what  yo 

woald  aay.  •  >  •  but  I  will  let  you  into  a  secret . ...... 

the  debasement  of  x-irtue  and  cxaltatka  of  vice  ;  the  prootitutkai  of 
taknu,  to  the  seduction  of  innocence ;  pale  anMOthfaced  bypoensy  • 

-  •  tlic  upcurled  nnotril  of  the  proud  •  •  •  the  rich  man's  ameceasary 
frown,  titat  makes  the  poor  naan  grieve,  and  his  wife  hugs  her  child 
nearer,  and  cries.  Cod  of  heaven  ’  what  will  become  of  us,  •  •  •  {tkmt 
liv  the  by  I  was  witness  to  this  evening I  hope  he  will  take  the 
hint)  •  •  •  these  thii^  may  be  seen  by  any  body  with  half  aa  eye 
but  to  stop  them  is  the  diAculty  •  •  •  O.  1  for^,  1  was  to  have  let 
you  imo  a  secret.  •  •  -  Every  body  that  knows  aay  thing  doth  know 
that  while  a  man  takes  this  pnper  be  is  in  no  need  of  aay  other  literary 
work  whatsoever  •  •  -  the  mind  must  be  fed  two  doUars  per  year 
rt  cheap  boarding,  now.  the  secret  I  pramised  to  tell  you  is  this 
we  are  net  wealthy  enoi^  to  pumidi  a  paper  for  the  amuscmcat  aad 
reformation  of  the  age,  without  being  paid  for  onr  trouble ;  and  the 
fact  is  •  •  -  I  hate  that  word  the  /«ct  i«.  the  ^t  b  -  -  •  the  truth  b,  - 

•  •  we  have  shut  our  ey  e  for  a  week  or  two  oa  purpM  to  arr  if  we  can  , 

collect  subscribers  enoogh  to  make  it  worth  while  to  continue  the 
|iaper.  Wc  have  inclos^  a  subscription  list  in  each  number,  and  | 
hope  that  each  subscrrtier  will  get  as  msny  names  as  he  can,  aad  send  | 
them  to  the  often  the  litter  end  of  next  week.  If  each  of  tmr  sub-  , 
wribert  were  to  get  two  more,  it  would  cnaMc  ua  to  open  the  eye.  | 
and  see  our  war  clearly .  I 

Tlioae  who  approve  ai  the  paper  for  this  last  quarter,  will  aod''**bt  | 
■^Oige  us  by  that  troublr 


Page  One  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Neu; 
York  Observer  headed  hy  the  all-seeing 
eye,  a  promise  of  watchfulness  over  the 
interests  of  the  community.  But  this 
happy  condition  was  not  to  last  very 
long.  In  May  came — 

was  owned  at  one  time  by  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Sr.  In  reality,  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  was  published  by  Joseph  C. 
Xfelcher  at  the  famous  old  Tontine 
Coffee-House  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Water  streets.  New  York  City,  and  the 
Sunday  Courier  of  Tryon  and  Bennett 
did  not  appear  until  1W4. 

The  first  of  these  Sunday  Couriers, 
however,  historians  of  journalism  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  was  not 
the  first  Sunday  newspaper  to  be  issued 
either  in  New  York  City  or  in  the 
United  States.  It  had  at  least  two 
predecessors:  the  (New  York)  Obser¬ 
ver  of  1809-11,  and  the  (Philadelphia! 
Sunday  Chronicle  of  1823.  To  the  un¬ 
known  editor  and  publisher  who  first 
issued  the  Observer  belong  the  laurels 
which  have  been  accorded  for  so  long 
either  to  John  Tryon  and  James  Gordon 
Bennett  or  to  Joseph  C.  Melcher.  The 
Observer,  a  venture  practically  foreotten 
for  more  than  100  years,  has  left  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  more  vigorous  career  than 
the  scant  records  of  the  first  Courier 
indicate. 

The  first  issue  of  the  first  known 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
was  placed  on  sale  in  New  York  City, 
Feb.  19,  1809,  one  week  after  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  in  a  Kentucky  cabin. 
Of  octavo  size — about  five  by  eight 
inches — with  eight  pages  to  the  issue,  it 
looked  more  like  a  throw-back  to  the 
first  weekly  sheets  in  the  American 
colonies  than  a  contemporary  of  the 
stodgy  dailies  of  its  own  period.  Its 
tiny  pages  were  filled,  nevertheless,  with 
the  bare  essentials  of  what  bulkier  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  still  offer.  It  contained 
news  of  the  preceding  six  days,  a  list  of 
local  deaths  and  marriages,  a  few  short 
articles,  a  poem,  and  an  “Address.” 


loved,  by  those  whose  good  opinion  is  worth 
having,  and  indeed  on  whom  their  interest 
depends — get  up  on  Sunday  morning,  some¬ 
time  in  the  forenoon — go  down  stairs  half 
dressed — begin  their  morning  prayer  with 

‘Ha!  -  G -  d -  me,  how-are-ye,’  to 

any  acquaintance  they  happen  to  meet;  and 
alter  yawning  and  swearing  by  their  Savior, 


(New  York’s  fourth)  instead  of  as  a 
seventh-day  issue  of  a  daily.  The  News 
was  the  first  really  successful  Sunday 
sheet  in  this  country. 

The  heroic  introducer  of  Sunday 
newspaper  journalism  into  this  country 
met  unfavorable  public  reactions  to  his 


that  they  feel  like  Hell,  they  begin  to  button  tiny  paper  with  a  front-page  article  m 
up  the  knMs  of  their  breeches — look  wise—  htfi,  n„mber  entitled  “IVhv  is  this 
and  ask  what  news.— Then  begin  politics;—  j 

they  quarrel  about  Federalists  and  Republi-  --  c- - i  w-  r.„- 

can.s  smoking  and  betting — cursing  and 

swearing,  till  it  is  time  to  go  and  see  the 
girls  go  out  of  church;  and  then  finish  the 
1  Hogg’s,  Bourousin’s,  or  any  other 

place  where  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
sating  in  an  atmosphere  of  segar  smoke  for 
the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  ^nd  perhaps  half  of 
'r  niay  think  a  very  smalt  part 

of  the  people  are  of  this  character;  and  that 
if  only  such  as  these  should  take  this  paper-^ 

I  wish  It  were  so. — <)n  the  contrary,  it  would 


paper  Published  on  Sunday?”  The  ar¬ 
guments  he  stated  became  the  standard 
defense  of  Sunday  newspapers  until 
opposition  to  such  publications  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  during  the  World 
War: 

“This  question  has  been  put  to  the  editors 
more  than  a  hundred  times  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  publication.  The  answer 
must  be  very  plain  to  all  truly  religious  and 

have  fh.  ■■■,■ - "—j.  "VU.U  virtuous  men.  We  say,  this  day  is  set  apart 

the  ''Yculation  of  any  paper  in  to  give  rest  to  the  body,  and  refreshment  to 

ne  state  But  it  is  not  every  one  of  them  the  mind; — to  adore  the  Almighty,  and  to 
paper,  or  study  his  divine  will  and  laws.  To  aid  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  is  the  design  of 
this  paper.  But^  say  bigots,  you  break  the 
Sabbath  by  publishing  tbs  paper  on  that  day. 
This  is  not  true.  This  paper  is  printed  late 
on  Saturday  night;  and  we  no  more  break 
the  Sabbath  by  the  delivery  of  it  on  that 
day,  than  the  minister  who  delivers  his  ser¬ 
mon.  Some  of  those  over-pious  peottle.  who 
find  so  much  fault  with  us,  read,  with  the 
greatest  eagerness,  the  papers  published  on 
Monday;  though  it  is  well  known  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  labour  attending  the  print¬ 
ing  is  performed  on  Sunday.  Shall  we  not 
be  allowed  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath? 
Since  the  days  of  Jesus  to  the  present  time 
the  answer  of  hypocrites  has  been,  NO. 


who  has  sixpence  to  spare  for  _  , 
anything  else  except  Spanish  segars. 
“I  shall  write  to  them  once  a  we( 


c  ■  „  . -  —  -  ouce  a  week,  in  as 

triendly  a  manner  as  I  can;  and  if  I  do 
(which  I  flatter  myself  I  can)  I 
shall  startle  them  with 
show  the  truth.’’ 


think  I 
mirror  that  shall 


In  line  with  this  program,  the 
“brandy-and-water-drinking  young  fel¬ 
lows  ’  were  enticed  by  four  pages  of 
•’News  of  the  Week;  Extracted  chief¬ 
ly  from  ‘The  Mercantile  Advertiser,”’ 
information  labeled  “Original 


and 


A  sad  moment  in  the  life  of  America’s 
first  Sunday  newspaper.  The  publisher 
points  out  that  “we  are  not  wealthy 
enough  to  publish  a  paper  for  the 
amusement  and  reformation  of  the  age, 
without  being  paid  for  our  trouble.” 

price  two  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
quarterly  in  advance; — or  six  cents  per  num- 
ber.  A  letter  box  will  be  left  at  the  above 
place  to  receive  communications  for  the 
editor.** 

An  early  change  in  this  set-up  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  notice  in  the  Observer’s 
fourth  issue  (March  12,  1809)  : 

“In  consequence  of  a  new  arrangement  this 
paper  will,  for  the  future,  be  published  at  No. 
287  Greewich  street.” 

William  Elliot  evidently  came  int  ) 
control  of  the  Observer  with  its  fifth 
issue  because  that  number  contained  this 
note : 

”Sul>scribers  who  have  not  received  the 
preceding  numbers  regularly,  may  be  supplied 
by  calling  for  them  at  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  William  streets.” 

This  was  Elliot’s  address,  but  his  name 
did  not  appear  as  printer  until  the  issue 
of  April  9,  and  as  printer  and  publisher 
until  April  16.  Perhaps  Elliot  was  not 
in  full  control  until  the  latter  date.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Elliot  & 
Eastburn,  publishers  of  a  “hot-pressed 
Family  Bible”  which  was  announced  in 
the  Observer’s  first  and  only  advertise¬ 
ment  before  its  suspension,  an  insertion 
in  its  issue  of  July  23,  1809. 

But  the  editor,  the  man  who  prob¬ 
ably  conceived  the  notion  of  starting 
The  Observer  and  whose  style  is  pos¬ 
sibly  that  which  is  reflected  in  many 
articles  throughout  its  first  volume’s 
25  issues,  is  unknown.  His  “Address," 
however,  with  which  he  inaugurated 
this  radical  experiment  in  journalism, 
reveals  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  with  which  Sunday  newspaper 
publishers  have  had  to  cope  during 
most  of  the  years  since  1809  and  of  one 
manner  in  which  that  difficulty  was 
met.  He  stated : 

“l  have  no  doubt  hut  the  idea  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  paper  on  Sunday  will  appear,  to  a 


PoetryV’  “Married.”  and  “Bill  of  Mor¬ 
tality,”  into  reading  four  other  pages  . . 

of  discourses  by  “Moralist  ”  “The  Ob-  *****  ******  **°*  ‘*'*'*'  H®***  duty. 

server  ”  nr  “TlU.  K",,,.  ”  -ri,  j-i  In  London,  for  many  years,  there  have  been 

1  The  editor,  it  two  or  three  papers  polished  every  Sunday 

IS  ^  strongly  suspected,  was  furnishing  morning,  and  sold  openly  in  the  streets, 
spicy  reading  for  the  respectable  These  papers  are  under  the  immediate  pat- 
church-goers  while  intending  to  deliver  ^  ,*°  ""r 

ciicrar  nnoto^  ,.^,.,.0..,.;  -  ,  ,1.  Certain  knowledge,  edited  by  a  minister  of 

g  -coated  corr^tives  to  the  segar-  great  eminence.  Do  you  think  that  bishops 
smoking  young  fellows.”  Lowth  and  Porteus  would  have  encouraged 

In  spite  of  the  relicious  and  ethical  I**®*®  papers,  had  they  considered  their  publi- 
Durnose  of  the  sheet  and  the  fart  that  ^  breach  of  the  Sabbath?  We  invite, 

purpose  ot  the  sheet  and  the  fact  that  cordially  invite,  the  clergy,  and  all  those  who 

It  carried  but  one  advertisement  m  its  have  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion  at 
first  25  numbers.  The  Observer  was  heart,  to  supply  with  sermons  this  Preacher, 
quite  definitely  a  newspaper  and  not  a  x*"*  *'*'*  »  thousand  tongues.  Many 

maixavinA  Tf  h-.d  k  **y  Sickness,  or  the  performance  of  some 

magazine.  It  hacl  its  own  newsboys  necessary  duty,  are  prevented  from  attending 

tor  early  Sunday  delivery,  and  its  staff  church.  Why  then  refuse  them  instruction 
evidently  went  to  some  bother  to  give,  **  home?” 

under  the  heading  “Saturday”  or  “Post-  The  English  pattern  was  followed  by 
script,”  news  later  than  that  carried  the  New  York  Observer  even  more 

by  the  Saturday  newspapers.  The  closely  than  its  editor  indicated  in  this 
March  5,  1809,  issue,  for  example,  con-  apology  for  his  experiment.  The  Lon- 
*  ’  '  don  Observer,  which  became  one  of  the 

most  powerful  political  organs  among 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  British 
metropolis,  had  been  published  since 
1791.  In  characterizing  it  for  the  period 
contemporary  with  the  New  York  Ob¬ 
server’s  short  career,  a  historian  notes 
that  the  London  paper  “reported  the 


tamed  these  items: 

“Saturday  Evening,  March  4. 

“Letters  from  Washington,  by  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  mail,  state  that  the  Non-Intercourse 
Bill,  and  a  partial  repeal  of  the  embargo,  on 
the  15th  of  March,  passed  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday  last,  17  to  i4;  and  the  President 
has  given  it  his  signature. 

“The  public  may  rely  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  following,  which  the  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Whig  has  derived  from  the  most  battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805,  without  head- 


respectable  source. 

"A  gentleman  in  this  city  has  received  a 
letter  from  his  friend  in  Havanna,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  London  news  to  the  21st  of 
December  was  received  there,  which  was 
endeavoured  to  be  totally  suppressed;  but 
he  (the  letter  writer)  together  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman,  went  on  board  the  vessel 
which  brought  the  accounts,  and  learned  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Spaniards  were  in  the 
mo.st  irretrievable  ruin — their  armies  being 
dispersed  or  annihilated." 

While  its  seven  daily  contemixiraries 
evidently  ignored  The  Observer’s  early 
issues,  its  reception  by  the  “respectable  ” 


lines  and  ten  years  later  Wellington’s 
dispatch  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  as 
if  it  were  the  heading  of  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  Blue  Book.”  This  London  Ob¬ 
server,  later  the  property  of  Lord 
Astor  and  edited  by  J.  L.  (jarvin,  must 
have  been  known  to  the  New  York  Ob¬ 
server’s  first  proprietor. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  of¬ 
fered  by  public  opinion  and  the  total  in¬ 
difference  of  advertisers,  the  New  York 
Observer  had  an  unusuallv  long  life. 


elements  of  Manhattan’s  95,000  neople  it  was  suspended  with  its  ^th 


was  probably  similar  to  that  which 
greeted  a  Sunday  newspaper  announce¬ 
ment  more  than  twenty  years  later 
The  following  excerpts  are  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  William  Cullen  Bryant’s  Neic 
York  Evening  Post  of  March  29,  1832 : 

“This  city  is  every  day  putting  forth  new 
claims  to  the  title  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
it,  of  the  London  of  America.  The  great 
metropolis  of  England  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
stant  object  of  imitation  with  us.  .  .  .  One 


issue,  Aug.  6,  1809,  it  was  revived  Oct. 
14.  1810,  by  William  Elliot  and  James 
Crissy  in  a  four-page  quarto  size.  The 
revival  was  more  similar  to  its  con¬ 
temporary  dailies  in  form;  its  total 
printed  area,  however,  was  about  the 
same  as  previously.  "The  revived  Ob¬ 
server,  first  under  its  old  title  and  then 
as  the  Neiv  York  Weekly  Observer, 
continued  for  at  least  37  issues.  The 


of  the  evils  of  which  the  sober  and  religious  l^st  copy  of  the  paper  available,  dated 
part  of  London  have  had  cause  to  complain  Sunday  morning.  Sept.  29,  1811,  is  No. 


— the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  regular 
publication  of  newspapers  on  that  day — has 
not  hitherto  been  adopted  in  New  York.  .  .  . 
An  evening  pa{wr,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive, 
announces  the  intention  of  issuing  regularly 
hereafter,  beginning  on  the  31st  inst.  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  .  .  .  We  should  be  well 
pleased  if  the  experiment  were  to  end  in 
showing  the  persons  who  have  undertaken  the 
matter  that  there  is  too  much  moral  sense  in 
our  community  to  allow  of  such  a  speculation 
proving  profitable.” 


37.  It  bears  the  imprint  of  Jonathan 
Elliot  as  the  successor  to  the  firm  of 
Elliot  &  Crissy. 

The  reason  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Observer  after  its  issue  of  Aug.  6,  1809, 
is  suggested  by  some  notes  on  its  dis¬ 
tribution  problems  inserted  in  previous 
issues.  Instead  of  the  Observer’s  cut 
of  an  open  eye,  which  appeared  on  the 


Editor  Bryant,  or  his  editorial  writer,  ^ront  page  of  each  of  the  other  24  issues, 
was  not  aware  of  the  five  Sunday  news  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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FEATURED 

MERCHANDISE 


Grocery  products  advertised  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
a  part  of  the  Sunday  Times,  are  featured  in  734,000  homes  of  high 
type  and  topmost  buying  power. 

The  New  York  Times  audience  provides  a  market  for  every  type 
of  article  sold  in  grocery  stores  —  from  caviar  to  scouring  powder. 


CRACKj^ 


These  are  among  the  grocery  products  advertised  in  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  with  profitable  results. 

To  introduce  a  new  food  product  or  to 
increase  sales  of  an  old  one.  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  is  a  powerful  medium. 

The  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine  appeals  to  women  who 
prefer  standard,  advertised  brands,  who  take  pride  in  their  homes, 
the  food  they  serve  and  who  appreciate  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  health  of  their  families. 


It  is  a  powerful  merchandising  influence  among  dealers.  It  pre¬ 
sents  advertising  in  the  best  possible  light  —  through  superb  charcoal 
black  rotogravure  reproduction,  in  association  with  text  of  credibility 
and  particular  interest  to  intelligent  women,  and  with  advertising  of 
the  highest  type.  It  is  read  in  the  home  at  leisure.  It  combines  the 
long  life  of  the  magazine  and  quick  response  of  the  newspaper. 

On  the  basis  of  performance  —  this  medium  of  proved  produc¬ 
tiveness  should  have  a  key  position  on  any  grocery  products  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  New  York. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY’S  TAX  RELIEF  DRIVE 
AIDS  THOUSANDS  OF  HOME  OWNERS 

American’s  Office  Swamped  When  Judge  Rules  Small  Property 
Owners  Could  Be  Represented  in  Suit  by  Filling  Out 
Coupon — 15  Per  Cent  Reduction  Involved 


(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Chicago.  Nov.  27 — Undertaking 
to  promote  a  public  service  for  the 
great  army  of  small  taxpayers,  the 
Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  has  been  the 
instrument,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two 
weeks,  of  a  drive 
which  has  at¬ 
tained  results  that 
almost  over¬ 
whelmed  its  office 
resources.  It  con¬ 
cerns  the  tax  sit¬ 
uation  in  Chicago. 

The  background, 
as  set  forth  by 
the  American  to 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  is  this: 
Several  years  ago  the  big  real  estate 
interests  in  the  city,  including  owners 
of  loop  properties,  were  able  to  get  tax 
reductions  from  the  county  assessor’s 
office,  through  the  medium  of  expert 
legal  talent,  running  from  25  to  50  per 
cent.  The  amount  saved  by  these  in¬ 
come-producing  properties  was  sprekd 
over  the  holdings  of  438,000  home 
owners  of  one.  two  and  three  flat  build¬ 
ings.  The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  went 
on  record  as  declaring  this  an  injustice, 
and  ordered  a  horizontal  cut  of  15  per 
cent  for  the  small  home  owners.  This 
would  amount  annually  in  a  saving  of 
$6,500,000  to  these  taxpayers.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  in  four  years  would  amount  to 
about  $25.000,0()()  because  the  assess¬ 
ment  for  1931  is  the  quadrennial  valua 
tion  which  stands  for  four  years. 

Big  property  holders  fought  the 
blanket  reduction  and  were  supported 
by  Ae  county  assessor.  The  mattei 
got  into  the  courts  and  finally  reached 
the  state  supreme  court,  which  upheld 
the  lower  courts  in  enforcing  the  15 
per  cent  horizontal  reduction.  A  short 
time  later,  however,  the  personnel  of 
the  supreme  court  changed  as  a  result 
of  a  state  election.  The  case  was  then 
brought  before  the  new  court,  which 
ruled  for  the  principle  of  this  tax  re¬ 
duction,  but  against  the  method.  In 
effect,  the  decision  was  that  the  tax 
board  of  appeals  could  not  enter  a  hori- 
zonUl  reduction  for  the  438,000  prop¬ 
erty  holders  and  that  each  of  these  tax¬ 
payers  would  have  to  come  into  court 
individually  to  get  relief.  The  amazing 
prospect  facing  persons  in  this  group 
was  that  each  would  have  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  atomey,  or  they  would 
have  to  get  together  in  groups  for  rep¬ 
resentation  in  court. 

For  the  past  six  months  the  American 
has  been  conducting  a  campaign  for  the 
benefit  of  small  taxpayers,  a  great  many 
of  whom  are  out  of  work,  with  mort¬ 
gages  and  taxes  threatening  foreclosure 
of  their  homes.  The  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board  turned  to  the  American 
for  some  solution  of  the  problem. 
Henry  G.  Zander,  president,  and  other 
officials  of  the  real  estate  board  called 
upon  F.  J,  McCarthy,  managing  editor 
of  the  American.  Mr.  McQirthy  sug¬ 
gested  that,  if  the  sanction  of  the  court 
could  be  obtained,  he  would  run  a  coup¬ 
on  every  day  in  the  paper  to  be  signed 
by  the  taxpayers,  individually,  to  enable 
them  automatically  to  become  parties 
to  the  suit  which  entitled  them  to  the 
IS  per  cent  reduction. 

Cirmt  Judge  Jarecki,  taking  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  broad  interpretation  of  ^e 
law,  assented  to  Mr.  McCarthy’s  pro¬ 
posal.  A  coupon  was  then  printed  on 
the  American’s  first  page,  to  be  filled 
out  by  each  individual  taxpayer,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  location  of  his  property,  its 
volume  and  item  number  on  the  tax 
rolls,  etc.,  which  could  be  checked  in 
the  official  records  at  any  time.  Under 
the  coupon  was  reproduced  a  lax  bill 
to  guide  the  property  owner  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  filling  out  the  coupon. 


The  response  has  been  so  great  as 
to  almost  swamp  the  offices  of  the 
offices  of  the  American.  In  the  first 
six  days  of  publication,  more  than  100, 
000  letters,  enclosing  from  one  to  three 
or  more  coupons,  have  been  received. 
The  local  post-office  department  has 
been  forced  to  provide  special  large 
baskets  to  carry  in  the  mail.  The 
letters  are  put  together  in  bundles  of 
100  and  sent  to  the  offices  of  the  real 
estate  board  in  consignments  of  10.000 
at  a  time. 

The  court  case  was  originally  set  for 
decision  for  Nov.  20,  but  inasmuch  as 
It  was  physically  impossible  for  all 
those  entitW  to  relief  to  get  their  names 
in  on  time.  Judge  Jarecki  postponed 
final  adjudication  until  Dec.  2.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  has  joined  the  American  in  the 
campaign  and  is  also  printing  a  coupon 
blank. 

Neighborhood  newspapers,  daily  and 
weekly,  have  sought  permission  of  the 
American  to  repr^uce  this  coupon  with 
explanatory  news  stories.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  real  estate  board  haye 
opened  a  number  of  places  all  oyer  the 
city  where  people  can  come  to  sign  the 
blanks.  To  date  3,800  individuals  have 
called  at  the  American’s  offices  in  the 
Hearst  Building  for  special  service  re¬ 
garding  legal  technicalities.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  is  maintaining  trained  attendants 
and  a  lawyer  from  the  real  estate  board 
to  receive  these  taxpayers. 

At  the  hearing  Nov.  20,  with  the 
County  Building  jammed  with  taxpayers 
and  long  lines  formed  outside  of  t'ne 
building.  Judge  Jarecki  took  occasion 
publicly  to  commend  the  Hearst  new^s- 
papers  for  the  service  they  have  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  small  taxpayers. 

Six  months  ago  the  .American  began 
printing  a  series  of  articles  in  which 
the  paper  analyzed  the  tax  situation 
with  charts  and  diagrams,  sometimes 
occupying  as  much  as  ten  columr.s  a 
day,  exposing  the  inequalities  of  the 
tax  burden  and  showing  where  the  av¬ 
erage  taxpayer  was  entitled  to  relief. 


GETS  COUNTY  ADVERTISING 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
has  been  selected  the  official  newspaper 
for  publication  of  all  Cook  county  legal 
advertising  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  Herald  and  Examiner  also 
was  the  official  county  publication  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 


WOODMAN  JOINS  N.  Y.  TIMES 

H.  S.  Woodman,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal  has  resigned 
from  the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  to  join  the  local 
advertising  department  of  the  New  York 
Times. 


270,743 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Mormns  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

OCTOBER,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1933,  was  179,243. 

£v^yihing  in  Baltimorm 
Bmpoitma  ArPunJ 

THE  tfMBb  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


F.  J.  McCarthy 


‘•BLESSED  EVENT”  TOLD  IN 
CLASSIFIED  EVENTUATES 
S  advertised  in  the  classified 
columns  of  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle,  last  July,  an 
heir  was  horn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Worthing  of  Muskegon, 
Nov.  27.  The  heir  in  question  is 
a  nine-pound  daughter,  Loma  Eve¬ 
lyn. 

When  Archie  McCrea,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  last  July 
refused  to  print  an  item  that  the 
Worthings  were  “expecting”  their 
first  bahy  in  November,  Mr.  Worth¬ 
ing  marched  downstairs  and  inserted 
an  advertisement  to  that  effect  in 
the  classified  columns.  The  result 
was  that  the  news  made  the  front 
page  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 


O.  H.  CALDWELL  HONORED 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  has  just  been  conferred  on  Orestes 
H.  Caldwell,  former  Federal  Radio 
Commissioner,  and  now  president  of  the 
New  York  Electrical  Society  and  editor 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  publications  Elec¬ 
tronics  and  Radio  Retailing,  by  the 
president  and  faculty  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity. 


SNOWDEN  JOINS  TODAY 

John  W.  Snowden,  formerly  with  the 
Conde  Xast  publications  for  11  years, 
and  later  with  The  Sportsman,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  Today, 
the  new  weekly  edited  by  Raymond 
Mbley  and  published  by  Vincent 
.Vstor. 


COLLEGE  JOURNALISTS  MEET 


Prominent  Newspapermen  on  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Baltimore  Convention 

The  Intercollegiate  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states, 
in  annual  convention  in  Baltimore  last 
week  were  addressed  by  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  Washington  Star,  president  of 
the  Associated  Press;  Sir  Wilmqtt 
Lewis,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times;  Watson  Davis,  di¬ 
rector  of  Science  Service;  Byron  Price, 
head  of  the  A.  P.  bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Harvey  Rivkin,  of  I.  N.  S. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore 
presented  a  symposium  of  prominent 
publishers  giving  advice  to  college 
journalists.  Among  those  participating 
in  the  symposium  were  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Chicago  Daily  News;  George 
Horace  Lorimer,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

The  Lehigh  Brown  and  White  won 
first  prize  in  a  contest  for  news  excell¬ 
ence,  and  the  Bucknell  Bucknellian  won 
first  prize  in  the  editorial  competition. 
Judges  of  the  contest  were  Henry  T. 
Claus,  Boston  Transcript;  Marlen  E. 
Pew,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 


STATE  BARS  UQUOR  ADS 

Publications  containing  liquor  adver¬ 
tising,  which  cannot  be  mailed  into 
North  Carolina,  are  likewise  barred 
from  entering  the  state  by  baggage,  ex¬ 
press,  truck,  airplane  or  any  other 
method,  according  to  an  opinion  of  D. 
G.  Brummitt,  state  attorney-general. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

2i%  ARE  IN  SCHOOL 

Of  Worcester’s  total  population  of  195,311,  43,782  are  students  in 
the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  the  city.  Additional  thousands 
are  enrolled  at  Clark  University,  Holy  Cross  College,  Assumption 
College,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester  Academy,  Ban- 
crtrft  School,  Becker  (i^llege.  New  England  School  of  Accounting  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  which  Worcester  is  famous. 

WorcMter’i  high  standard*  of  living  are  nowhere  better  evidenced  than 
in  the  fact  that  Worcester  can  afford  to  keep  almost  one-fourth  of  it* 
total  population  in  school. 

Back  of  these  standards  of  living  are  wages  well  above  the  high  Massa¬ 
chusetts  aversLge,  and  per  capita  savings  which  not  only  top  New  Engalnd’s 
high  average  but  exceed  by  400^  the  average  for  the  United  States. 

In  their  public  capacity  as  taxpayers  Worcester  dtizens  have  invested 
more  than  $1 3,600,000  in  the  public  schools:  this  year  they  are  spending 
on  their  public  schools  more  than  $2,700,000.  In  their  private  capacity 
as  parents  they  are  equally  ready  to  spend  money  for  anything  which 
will  contribute  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  children! 

Population  of  Worcester  195,311;  city  and  retail  trading 
zone  (ABC)  433,287. 

Of  all  families  in  Worcester  and  throughout  the  retail  trading  zone 
which  every  day  receive  in  their  homes  a  Worcester  newspaper 

Read  the  Telegram  or  Gazette  in  Their 
03  Homes  Regularly — Six  Days  Every  Week 

TheTELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 
Nsw  York  Bottao  Qiicato  DetroU  Philadclplua  San  Francuco  La.  Ansels. 
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fundamental  stability  of  Detroit  and  in  the 
fact  that  The  Detroit  Newt  is  the  home 
newspaper  of  Detroit,  with  better  than  84% 
of  its  Sunday  and  95%  of  its  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  concentrated  in  the  Detroit  trading 
area,  where  it  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  Detroit  newspaper. 

With  automobile  production  since  April, 
1933,  showing  tremendous  increases  each 
month  over  1932,  the  Detroit  market  today 
offers  a  tempting  held  for  the  aggressive 
manufacturer  to  increase  sales  with  rising 
payrolls. 

Advertisers  who  seek  economical  big  pop¬ 
ulation  coverage  find  the  Detroit  market 
ready  for  them  on  a  platter  because  of  the 
unique  position  of  The  Detroit  Newt  in  its 
trading  area. 


Few  markets  anywhere  offer  so  simple  a 
problem  of  coverage  and  yet  are  so  rich  in 
opportunities  as  Detroit. 

It  is  America’s  fourth  market,  yet  it  has 
one  newspaper  which,  by  itself,  reaches  71% 
of  the  purchasing  power  homes  of  Detroit — 
The  Detroit  Newt. 

Its  effectiveness  in  translating  advertise¬ 
ments  into  sales  is  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  The  Newt  prints  as  much  advertising  as 
both  other  Detroit  newspapers  combined. 
Despite  adverse  economic  conditions  early  in 
1933,  particularly  accentuated  in  the  Detroit 
market  by  an  unequalled  and  protracted  bank 
holiday.  The  Detroit  Newt  is  among  the  first 
five  newspapers  in  America  in  total  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  secret  of  this  achievement  lies  in  the 


Here  in  the  Detroit  trading 
area  is  concentrated  47.t0% 
of  Michigan’s  total  population, 
47%  of  Michigan’s  svage  earn¬ 
ers,  6J%  of  Michigan’s  income 
tax  returns  and  19%  of  Mich¬ 
igan’s  assessed  valssation. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

76%  tarriff'drlivrrf^  im  Ime. 


Chicago  Office:  J.  E.  Lutx,  180  North  Michigan  Avc. 
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CHICAGO  MERCHANTS 
LAUNCH  NRA  DRIVE 

Newspapers,  Radio,  and  Posters  Used 
in  "Keep  Chicago  Ahead"  Cam* 
paign — Special  Sales  Days 
Planned  tor  Coming  Winter 

(.Special  to  Euiiok  &  Puulisues) 
Chicago,  .Nov.  26 — Mayor  Kelly 
launched  the  “Keep  Chicago  Ahead” 
campaign,  ot  whicn  Leone  M.  Bracket’s 
poster  :s  the  theme,  here  yesterday  in 
a  proclamation  delivered  at  a  meeting 
of  several  hundred  business  and  civic 
leaders  and  by  radio  last  night. 

llie  drive  here  is  to  be  carried  on 
witn  newspaper  and  radio  advertising 
by  local  merchants,  according  to  G.  R. 
Schaeiier,  advertising  manager  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company,  and  publicity 
director  oi  the  "Keep  Chicago  Ahead  ” 
committee.  Stores  received  the  colorful 
posters  this  week.  Street  car  and  ele¬ 
vated  companies  are  also  displaying  the 
posters. 

In  large  newspaper  space  today,  D. 
F.  Kelly,  president  of  the  Fair  Store, 
used  the  poster  in  a  message  headed: 
“Count  On  Us  All  the  Way,  Mr. 
President !  ’  The  copy  stated  in  part : 

“  ‘Keep  Chicago  Ahead !’  Keep  every 
city,  town,  hamlet  and  farm  ahead ! 
The  XRA  is  an  experiment,  yes;  but 
the  rugged  principles  that  underlie  it 
are  sound,  progressive,  mutually  help¬ 
ful,  and  our  government  today,  and  fifty 
years  from  today,  must  continue  to 
respect  and  advance  them.” 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Daily 
Times  managing  editor,  addressed  the 
“Keep  Chicago  Ahead”  campaign  com¬ 
mittee  yesterday,  urging  merchants  to 
challenge  fear  successfully  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  qualified  bureau  to  set  forth  the 
basic  facts  about  business  changes. 

“I  believe  there  will  be  enough  favor¬ 
able  facts  to  halt  the  fear  complex,” 
he  said.  “There  is  only  one  way  to 
fight  fear  and  that  is  with  facts,  and 
the  facts  are  favorable.  The  important 
thing  is  to  understand  the  facts  our¬ 
selves.  If  we  don’t  understand  them, 
w’e  can’t  expect  the  community  to  under¬ 
stand  them.  W’hen  the  community 
understands  them,  business  will  be 
better.” 

Mr.  Finnegan  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  need  to  speak  with  authority 
on  things  that  are  happening  to  busi¬ 
ness,  the  fact  that  American  shoe  fac¬ 
tories  are  making  this  year  the  greatest 
number  of  shoes  that  they  have  ever 
made  in  the  history  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  1929. 

“These  factories  are  making  350 
million  pairs  of  shoes  for  1933,”  he 
declared.  “How  many  of  these  shoes 
are  being  sold  in  Chicago  today  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago?  I  suggest 
that  we  find  out  and  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  answer  will  not  create 
any  fear,  but  rather  cheer.” 

The  plan  is  to  continue  the  ‘Keep 
Chicago  Ahead”  drive  beyond  the 
Christmas  holiday  season  by  setting 
aside  various  days  during  the  winter 
months  as  special  merchandising  da^s. 


RETAIL  TRADE  IMPROVES 

Called  One  of  Most  Favorable  Factors 
By  Standard  Statistics 

In  its  weekly  summary  of  the  general 
business  situation,  the  Standard  Statis¬ 
tics  Company,  of  New  York,  currently 
comments  as  follows: 

“One  of  the  most  favorable  factors  in 
the  recent  business  picture  has  l^en  the 
substantial  improvement  in  retail  trade. 
Thus  far  this  month,  dollar  volume  of 
sale  has  reattained  a  level  above  that  of 
a  year  earlier.  In  the  New  York  area, 
preliminary  estimates  place  the  total 
for  the  initial  half  of  November  2.2 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  like  1932  figure. 
Gains  in  other  sections  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  more  impressive:  in  fact,  based 
on  reports  from  mail  order  houses,  sales 
in  agricultural  sections  are  recording 
gains  ranging  up  to  70  per  cent,  under 
the  impetus  of  increased  farm  income. 

“Business  as  a  whole  is  showing  con¬ 
siderable  ability  to  ignore  the  upheaval 
in  general  finance,  the  increase  in  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  recent  months  being  uti¬ 
lized  for  consumptive  purposes  with 
little  heed  of  abstruse  monetary  ques¬ 
tions.  From  this  standpoint,  the  volume 
of  activity  probably  can  be  regarded  as 
close  to  a  minimum.  Any  further  de¬ 
cline  undoubtedly  would  originate  onlv 
from  a  definite  curtailment  of  purchasing 
power.  Influx  of  monev  into  the  farm 
regions,  through  Government  payments, 
normal  crop  receipts,  and  other  sources, 
is  of  particular  importance  at  this  time, 
and  should  contribute  a  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence  to  general  business  over  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

“Steel  production  is  being  stabilized 
around  the  level  of  26  per  cent  of  mill 
capacity,  with  miscellaneous  orders  pro¬ 
viding  most  of  the  incoming  business. 
Electric  power  production  has  advanced 
over  the  preceding  week,  but  has  fallen 
short  of  the  increase  at  this  time  a  year 
ago.  Present  output  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  is  greater  than  in  1932. 
Automobile  sales__are  relatively  well  sus¬ 
tained,  and  the  Industry  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  early  work  on  new  models.” 

QUITS  AS  BRIDGE  DIRECTOR 

George  T.  Cameron,  publisher,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  resigned  last  week 
as  a  director  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
District.  In  his  letter  of  resignation 
Cameron  said  his  action  was  taken  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  delay 
to  the  bridge  project.  Suit  was  insti¬ 
tuted  recently  by  the  Pacific  Portland 
COTcnt  Company  against  the  bridge  dis¬ 
trict  directors  attacking  Cameron’s  dual 
connection  with  the  bridge  district  and 
as  president  of  a  cement  company 
awarded  bridge  contracts. 


PLANNING  BUFFALO  GUILD 

Buffalo  newspapermen  will  meet  Dec. 
3  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  to  discuss  the 
formation  of  a  guild  for  writers.  At 
the  same  time  a  vice-president  of  the 
Buffalo  Press  Club  will  be  elected,  to 
succe^  Albert  J.  Duffy  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  who  has  succeeded 
William  J.  Lee  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  resigned,  as  president  of  the  clqb. 


JESSIE  MARIE 

DEBOTH 

A  NAME  KNOWN  TO  MILLIONS 
OF  HOUSEWIVES 

Offers  newspapers  two  kinds  of  cooking  school  service.  1.  Specially 
planned  and  conducted  schools  for  Metropolitan  newspapers  of  the 
largest  size.  2.  A  standardized  service  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
smaller  paper  where  price  is  a  factor.  Spring  1934  List  now  forming. 

DE  BOTH  HOME  MAKERS  SCHOOLS 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  1953  Graybar  Building  CHICAGO:  224  East  Ontario  StrMt 


TEXARKANA  DAILIES 
SOLD  AT  AUCTION 

C.  E.  Palmer  Head  of  New  Company 

— Papers  Obtained  by  Bank 
Which  Foreclosed  a  Second 
Mortgage 

The  Texarkana  (Ark.)  Gazette  and 
Evening  News  were  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  Nov.  25  under  a  court  order  of 
foreclosure  on  a  second  mortgage  of 
$50,000  subject  to  another  second  mort¬ 
gage  of  $50,000.  The  State  National 
Bank  and  S.  H.  Vance,  trustees  of  the 
mortgage  holders,  purchased  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  will  be  published  by  the 
newly  organized  Texarkana  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  with  Clyde  E.  Palmer  as 
publisher. 

It  was  said  that  Palmer,  who  also 
owns  the  El  Dorado  Daily  News  and 
Evening  Times,  Hot  Springs  New  Era 
and  Sentinel-Record,  Hope  Star  and 
Camden  News,  all  in  Arkansas,  owns 
all  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  and 
has  large  holdings  oi  the  second  mort¬ 
gage  issue,  all  of  which  will  be  re¬ 
funded  through  new  issues. 

Palmer  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Gazette  and  News  since  last  March 
when  he  succeeded  D.  W.  Stevick,  who 
was  also  publisher  of  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  Gazette. 

Henry  Humphrey  is  editor  of  the 
newspapers  and  J.  A.  McDermott  is 
business  manager. 

Palmer  is  also  controlling  owner  of 
the  .\rkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  publishers 
representative  with  headquarters  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Texarkana  News¬ 


papers,  Inc.,  was  incorporated  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  this  week  and  has  been 
admitted  to  do  business  in  the  state  of 
Texas.  The  authorized  capitalization  is 
2,000  shares  without  par  value. 


ROOSEVELT  PRAISES  HERTY 


Is  Pleased  with  Experiments  Made  on 
Pine  Newsprint 

President  Roosevelt  at  his  residence 
in  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  has  praised  the 
work  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  in  the 
successful  experiment  of  making  news¬ 
print  paper  from  Georgia  pines. 

In  a  statement  made  this  week  he  de¬ 
clared,  “I  have  watched  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Herty,  and  am 
highly  pleased  with  the  results. 

“The  development  will  permit  the  use 
of  a  number  of  types  of  pines  which 
heretofore  have  had  no  commercial 
value.” 

This  statement  was  made  several  days 
prior  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Herty 
to  a  national  position  as  a  research 
chemist. 


NEW  INDIANA  DAILY 

Effective  Dec.  1  the  Jeffersonville 
(Ind.)  Post,  which  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  published  as  a  weekly, 
became  an  afternoon  daily.  H.  A 
Wenige,  who  has  been  publishing  news¬ 
papers  in  Jeffersonville  and  Clark  county 
for  the  past  eight  years,  is  publisher. 
Associated  with  him  is  James  E.  Scho¬ 
field,  who  published  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Hobart,  Ind.,  for  a  number  of 
years. 


j  tipm&d  tiiujj  to  imie  'em 

BUY  NOW 

lA  to  make  m  WantW 


Here  in  Rhode  Island^wc’ve  been 

—  buying  automobiles  for  the  last  three 
Journal-Bulletin  nionths  as  we  haven’t  bought  before  in 
FAMILIES:  these  months  (Aug.«Oct.)  since  1929! 


In  Rhode  Island 

2  ^  3 

Avtrtf t  for  SUI« 

M  •  Whdt 

In  Providence 

19  °oT  20 

A.  B.  C  OTV 


We  haven’t  the  figures  on  picicles  or 
face  cream,  but — if  we  want  them  the 
same  way  we’re  buying  them  the  same 
way. 

We  earned  1^  million  dollars  more 
in  October  than  in  September,  and 
43^  millions  more  than  in  April.  We 
CAN  buy. 


A  "friend  of  the  family’’  who’s  invited 
into  most  of  the  buying  homes  of  this 
market  every  day  can  tell  the  folks  about 
any  good  product — your  product — and 
help  you  to  make  ’em  want  it!  .  .  . 


i  Providence  Journal  ^Bulletin 

I  Oaminalt/tg  New  Lnglaeuis  Luyigesl  Ma/ikvl 

I  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  tUpretentative*  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  •  Now  York  •  Chieafo  Son  FioocIko  -  Los  Anaolos  •  Soolllo 


LINOTYPE 


A  Needle  of  Light  Measures  the  Depth 


will  be  used  by  the  most  particular  printer  on  his  must 
exacting  work  ...  so  many  of  them  are. 

An  executive  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  famous  watch 
factories  declared,  after  a  visit  to  the  Linotype  plant,  that 
a  Linotype  matrix  costing  only  a  few  cents  was  made  to 
finer  standards  of  precision  than  many  of  their  expensive 
watches. 


Flashing  light  rays  check  with  uncanny  precision  the 
depth  to  which  the  character  is  punched  in  each  Linotype 
matrix.  So  accurately  is  the  punch>depth  controlled  that  no 
Linotype  character  will  differ  from  its  neighbor  in  height 
by  more  than  an  eighth  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  tissue. 

That  may  seem  like  splitting  a  hair  pretty  fine;  but  every 
Linotype  matrix  must  be  made  on  the  assumption  that  it 


Linotype  Bodoni  ond  AAetro  Fomilies 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 


Chicago  New  Orleans  Canodian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Conodo 

Representatives  in  the  Principol  Cities  of  the  World 


Son  Froncisco 
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COUNTRY  JOURNALISM;. 
A  DIAC?4QSI3  ,  • 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


through  all  these  motions  the  publisher 
decides  not  to  stop  the  paper  after  all, 
any  and  all  circulation  plans  are  worth¬ 
less  from  that  time  on. 

Conclusion  No.  2:  The  decline  in 
national  advertising,  which  has  been 
the  outstanding  calamity  which  all 
country  editors  have  had  to  face,  was 
encouraged  through  the  past  cupidity  of 
the  country  press  and  its  general  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  co-operate  with  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  alike.  This  busi¬ 
ness  is  likely  never  to  be  recovered  until 
system  replaces  guesswork  in  country 
newspaper  circulation  methods,  and  until 
the  better  element  of  the  country  press 
bands  together  to  deal  in  complete 
honesty  and  with  forthright  intelligence 
with  national  advertisers,  separating  the 
sheep  from  the  goats,  impartially,  in 
the  country  weekly  field. 

More  than  half  of  the  editors  who 
co-operated  in  the  nationwide  survey 
believe  that  the  radio  now  is  getting 
the  national  advertising  money  which 
used  to  go  to  the  country  weeklies. 
Further  proof  that  this  is  true  cannot 
be  found.  However,  let  it  be  taken  for 
granted,  for  the  moment,  that  the  radio 
has  usurped  the  country  weekly’s  place 
on  the  national  advertising  scene.  What 
does  radio  have  to  offer  which  the 
country  weekly  cannot  match?  Most 
small  radio  stations,  of  the  type  which 
come  into  somewhat  direct  competition 
with  the  country  weekly,  specialize  in 
a  type  of  advertising  which  self-respect¬ 
ing  publishers  barred  from  their  papers 
long  ago.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
obnoxious  as  quack  remedy  and  quack 
surgical  advertising  done  to  hoe-down 
music,  especially  if  this  program  hap¬ 
pens  to  coiiKide  with  mealtime. 

If  the  programs  from  the  chains  and 
the  larger  stations  have  hurt  anybody, 
it  seems  more  logical  that  the  city 
dailies  and  the  national  magazines  are 
the  ones  to  suffer.  Continuing  our 
hypothetical  argument,  merely  in  order 
to  indicate  what  is  wrong  with  country 
newspapers  as  national  mediums,  radio 
offers  the  distinct  advantage  of  maneu¬ 
verability  as  compared  with  the  country 
press.  The  agencies  find  radio  easy  to 
handle  because  of  the  compactness  of  a 
radio  campaign,  and  like  its  utter  free¬ 
dom  from  the  worry  which  swallows 
up  any  agency  dealing  with  a  large 
number  of  country  weeklies.  At  most, 
there  are  only  30  to  40  radio  stations 
with  which  the  agency  has  to  deal. 
There  is  little  danger  of  any  radio  sta¬ 
tion  forgetting  the  insertion  date  on  any 
advertising,  because  a  technician  in  the 
telephone  company's  office  will  have 
the  network  all  lined  up  and  ready  to 
go  at  the  proper  time.  There  is  no 
fuss  and  bother  over  proofs  of  insertion, 
inequalities  in  rates,  or  long  delay  in 
submission  of  accounts.  The  advertising 
agency  likes  to  do  business  with  as  few 
people  as  possible  in  spending  its  allot¬ 
ments  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps 
as  much  as  any  other,  that  the  radio, 
the  first  class  national  magazine,  and 
the  big  city  daily,  have  secured  more 
nearly  their  share  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  than  has  the  country  weekly. 

The  publishers  co-operating  in  this 
study  spare  few  pains  to  point  out  that 
country  newspaper  circulation,  if  it 
ever  b^omes  attractive  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  again,  must  present  itself  on  a 
certified,  audited  basis,  and  that  this 
circulation  must  be  sold  in  blocks  of 
from  50,000  to  100,000  rather  than  on 
the  present  individual  basis. 

Country  weeklies,  however,  should 
go  one  step  further  than  certifying  their 
circulation  figures.  That  step  is  the 
certification  of  the  reader  interest  and 
the  reader  loyalty  of  the  newspapers 
involved.  The  national  advertiser  deal¬ 
ing  with  radio  can  certify  the  quality  of 
interest  his  advertising  will  have,  and 
the  kind  of  company  in  which  it  will 
be  placed,  by  hiring  for  his  entertainers 
Wayne  King,  Paul  Whiteman,  or  Eddie 
Cantor.  The  advertiser  dealing  with 

I  _ 
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the  national  magazine  knows  that  Alex¬ 
ander  Ectts  the  tractor  salesman,  Scat- 
tergood  Bahies,  "Mr.  Glencannon,  Tug¬ 
boat  Annie  an'd  Philo  Vance  will  be 
on  pages  opposite  his  advertising  to 
insure  it  a  glimpse  from  the  reader. 
The  advertiser  dealing  with  the  country 
weekly  does  not  need  to  w'orry  so  much 
about  the  position  which  his  layout 
occupies  on  a  page,  but  he  certainly  is 
doubtful  about  the  pulling  power  of 
some  of  the  reading  matter  printed 
opposite  and  alongside. 

.Associations  of  country  weeklies,  for 
purposes  of  soliciting  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  lack  these  things  to  make  them  as 
attractive  to  national  advertisers  as 
publishers  hoped  they  would  be: 

1.  100  per  cent  audited,  detailed,  cir¬ 
culation. 

2.  Certified  reader  interest,  which  can 
be  attained  only  by  creating  a  country 
weekly  that,  in  its  own  way,  is  twipe 
as  interesting  as  Eddie  Cantor,  and  just 
as  intriguing  as  Philo  Vance. 

3.  A  selective  membership  basis  so 
that  all  newspapers  offering  space  for 
sale  through  this  agency  will  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  fundamentals  of  good 
newspaper  production. 

4.  A  rate  from  which  all  unfair  dis¬ 
crimination  between  local  and  national 
advertisers  has  been  removed. 

Conclusion  No.  3 :  That  only  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  trends  in 
small  town  business  development,  and 
in  the  buying  habits  of  the  people,  can 
save  the  country  weekly  in  the  small 
village  from  eventual  consolidation  with 
its  more  vigorous  brother  in  the  county 
metropolis. 

This  conclusion  is  a  highly  contro¬ 
versial  one,  and  although  it  is  common 
to  a  large  section  of  the  country  press, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  probable 
length  of  time  it  will  take  for  present 
trends  to  make  themselves  seriously  felt. 
If  advertising,  howxver,  is  the  active 
selling  force  which  newspaper  men 
claim  it  to  be.  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  compelling  advertising  is  that 
printed  by  the  city  dailies  and  the 
larger  country  weeklies.  The  city  mer 
chant  and  the  storekeeper  in  the  larger 
country  town  can  offer  better  prices 
than  the  village  storekeeper,  and  they 
use  this  price  appeal  to  draw  trade 
away  from  the  smaller  areas,  and  wTlI 
continue  to  do  so.  This  situation 
promises  to  further  enervate  the  busi¬ 
ness  institution  in  the  village  which  is 
not.  of  itself,  self-sufficient  and  self- 
sustaining.  The  only  result  which  can 
be  predicted  from  conditions  as  thev 
now  appear  is  a  further  centralization 
of  retail  trade  in  the  larger  areas  of 
population.  The  newspaper  must  follow 
the  trend  of  the  businesses  upon  whi.-h 
it  is  dependent  for  its  own  existence, 
and  this  certainly  augurs  well  for  the 
belief  that  the  county-seat  weekly  is 
very  likely  to  rise  in  power  and  prom¬ 
inence,  increasing  its  dominion  over  a 
wider  territory  than  ever  before.  It  is 
harder  to  kill  a  cat  with  nineteen  lives 
than  to  kill  a  newspaper  and  though 
these  trends  are  real  their  final  effects 
on  the  village  newspaper  will  doubtless 
be  long  postponed. 

Conclusion  No.  4 :  There  exists  under 
heaven  at  this  time  no  way  or  means 
by  which  to  insure  financial  success  and 
long  life  to  the  poor  newspaper. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poor 
paper  is  its  failure  to  identify  itself 
with  the  interests  of  its  subscribers. 
Such  a  newspaper  usually  prints  onlv 
news  that  is  brought  to  its  door  or 
that  the  editor  hears  on  his  way  home 
to  lunch.  It  prints  only  the  advertising 
which  kindly  merchants  bring  to  its 
door.  It  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  well- 
intentioned  mishap  which  occurs  weekly 
without  anyone  giving  it  a  serious 
thought.  Stray  want  ads  and  plate 
medical  advertising  are  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  editorial  column  where 
thoughtful  concern  for  the  communitv’s 
welfare  ought  at  all  times  to  dwell.  In 
place  of  the  news  which  it  does  not 
print  because  it  has  made  no  effort  to 
cover  the  community,  most  often  appear 
hideous  blobs  of  free  publicity  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  soap  makers,  the  vegetable 
canners,  the  soup  tinners,  the  Canadi.an 
National  Railways,  or  by  the  more 
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adroit  agencies  which  make  a  business 
of  defrauding  country  publishers  with 
“picture  services.” 

Its  advertising,  be  it  two  by  four  or 
five  by  twenty,  is  likely  to  say  in  worn- 
out  black  Gothic,  “Trade  at  the  Citv 
Dry  Goods  Company  and  Be  Pleased.” 

Its  subscribers  pay  when  they  please, 
if  at  all,  and  when  this  newspaper  goes 
home  in  a  wage-earner’s  pocket  on 
Thursday  the  whole  family  of  four  has 
read  all  of  it  that  interests  them  in 
20  minutes  and  it  has  been  consigned 
to  the  wood  box  for  convenience  in 
making  the  morning’s  fire. 

Circulation  campaign  after  circulation 
campaign  may  move  through  its  un¬ 
happy  existence,  but  even  the  glittering 
automobile  viewed  in  anticipation  by 
the  clamoring  contestants  soon  fails  to 
make  possible  the  sale  of  this  newspaper. 

It  fails,  both  in  fortune  and  in  repu¬ 
tation,  because  the  man  who  runs  it 
is  not  a  member  of  the  profession  of 
journalism  but  simply  a  day  laborer 
using  his  wits  to  make  his  bread. 

Conclusion  No.  5 :  The  best  safe¬ 
guard  journalism  has  found  against 
acute  financial  loss  in  the  course  of  the 
depression  is  a  newspaper  full  of  news, 
given  color  and  depth  and  human  in¬ 
terest  by  local  features,  both  written 
and  pictorial ;  and  given  bone  and  sinqw 
by  an  active,  aggressive  editorial  page 
clearly  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  tlie 
common  good.  Such  a  newspaper  en¬ 
joys  that  priceless  ingredient  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  longevity,  reader  loyalty. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  good  newspaper  leaves,  more  room 
for  disagreement  than  would  be  en¬ 
countered  in  defining  a  poor  newspaper. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  main  difference 
between  the  two  types  of  publications 
is  in  the  number  of  people  whom  thev 
are  able  to  contact  intimately.  This 
contact,  most  often,  takes  the  form  of 
simple  news  reporting,  yet  the  good 
newspaper  finds  itself  inevitably  goin’’ 
behind  the  news  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  individual’s  relationship  to  his 
community  and  to  his  country.  Countrv 
weekly  editors  have  revealed  in  the 
course  of  this  survey  that  in  addition 
to  their  occupation  with  the  details  of 
newspaper  publishing  they  have  an 
abiding  concern  about  the  welfare  of 
their  readers  as  a  whole.  The  depres¬ 
sion  has  accentuated  the  inescapable 
dependence  of  the  country  tow’n  upon 
the  farmer’s  prosperity.  Editors  are 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  under¬ 
standing  the  vicious  circle  of  production 
and  consumption  in  which  both  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  have  found  their 
prosperity  hopelessly  entangled.  Tlv'- 
have  shown  not  only  a  deep  concern 
over  unemployment  but  have  indicated 
a  keen  insight  into  the  causes  and  pro¬ 
posed  cures  of  this  unhealthy  social 
condition.  The  progressive  country 
editor  has  ceased  railing  at  all  taxation 
in  general  and  is  now  giving  his  in¬ 
telligent  attention  to  means  which  will 
assure  the  taxpayer  his  money’s  worth. 
In  other  words,  the  country  weekly  is 
developing  that  thing  in  which  it  has 
been  deficient  since  its  beginnings — an 
intelligent,  aggressive  concern  with  the 
progress,  the  prosperity,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  happiness  of  every  subscriber. 


O’MAHONEY  A  SENATOR 

Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney,  first  assistant 
postmaster  general,  who  will  succeed 
the  late  John  B.  Kenrick  as  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming,  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  career  as  a  newspapersman.  He 
started  on  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Dern- 
ocrat  while  still  in  prep  school.  Follow¬ 
ing  graduation  from  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity  in  1908  he  worked  for  a  time  as 
reporter  on  the  old  Denver  Times  and 
afterward  was  a  reporter,  editorial 
writer  and  city  editor  on  the  old  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Herald.  Subsequently  he  was 
with  the  Cheyenne  State  Leader.  He 
quit  newspaper  work  to  become  Senator 
Kendrick’s  secretary  after  managing  bis 
campaign. 


KNOX  IN  MANCHESTER 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
News  publisher,  spent  Thanksgiving 
Day  with  his  family  at  Manchester, 
N.  H. 


The 

Ledger  Syndicate's 
Daily  Service — 

HOME 

COOKIXO 


has  been  reorganized 
under 

the  e.xpert  dietician 


HARRIET 

HEATH 


whose  background  is  as  follows; 

TR.4INING — B.  S.  in  home 
economics,  Washington 
State  College;  Graduate 
Work,  Home  Economics  and 
Dietetics,  University  of 
Washington  and  University 
of  Minnesota. 

EXPERIENCE— Four  years. 
High  School  and  Normal 
School  Teacher  of  Home 
Economics;  Three  Years, 
University  Home  Economies 
Extension  (U.  of  III.);  Two 
years.  Manager  of  Foo<l- 
craft  Shops,  Cleveland  and 
Philadelphia. 

Thus  is  olTercd  a  service  by 
an  expert  with  the  most 
thorough  scientific  training 
and  with  an  experience  that 
has  developed  lioth  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher’s  ability  to 
advise  others. 

For  Terms  and  Samples  W  ire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Independence  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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It’s  Time  to  Declare 

WAR! 

The  Zero  Hour  has  arrived  in  New  England 


^  I  ’^ENSE  waiting  .  .  .  will  the  recovery 
program  work?  Many  an  advertiser 
delaying,  hoping— uncertain  .  .  .  When  will 
the  barrage  be  finished,  the  attack  strategi¬ 
cally  ready? 

Month  by  month,  every  month  since 
March,  men  have  been  going  back  to  work 
in  New  England.  Month  by  month  payrolls 
have  been  mounting.  Starting  with  the 
amazing  recovery  by  shoe  and  textile 
plants  (New  England’s  chief  industries), 
the  work  becomes  more  wide-spread.  Now  is 
the  time  to  advertise,  before  buying  habits 
become  reestablished— leaving  your  product 
in  the  cold. 

Never  in  recent  years  has  there  been  such 
a  pent-up  urge  to  buy.  Thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies,  too,  have  been  waiting,  nervous,  yet 
hopeful.  The  proof  to  them  of  better  times 


is  the  return  of  their  neighbors  to  the  fac¬ 
tory.  They  know  the  barrage  is  over.  They 
are  ready  to  spend. 

The  best  way  to  get  results  in  New  England 
is  through  the  52  daily  newspapers  listed 
on  this  page.  They  will  help  you  make  a 
mass  sales  attack  against  39  important  New 
England  cities.  Start  saving  by  spending 
more  of  your  advertising  dollar  where  you 
can  expect  profitable  sales  results— in  New 
England. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

UNITED  STATES 

12  out  of  every  100  families 
pay  Federal  income  taxes. 

9  out  of  every  100  families  pay 
Federal  income  taxes. 

53  out  of  every  100  homes 
have  telephones. 

43  out  6f  every  100  homes 
have  telephones. 

84  out  of  every  100  homes  are 
wired  for  electricity. 

64  out  of  every  100  homes  are 
wired  for  electricity. 

89  out  of  every  100  persons 
have  savings  accounts. 

44  out  of  every  100  persons 
have  savings  accounts. 

1  SkUisiks  courtesy  New  England  Council 

SAVE  BY  SPENDING  MORE  in  these  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE— POPULATION  W7.42J 

Ad  RatM 

CIrcu-  2,SM  It,— 

latlon  llnaa  llnaa 

tBaator  Newt .  (M)  24,12*  .475  .475 

•Portland  Proaa-Harald  Ei-  „  ,, 

praaa,  Sunday  Telegram.  (MItE)  S4,444  .24  .1* 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Population  4*5.243 


tConoord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E)  *,821 

tKeane  Sentinel .  (B)  3,448 

tMancheater  Union-Leader.  (M4cE)  34,362 


.45 
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VERMONT— Population  354,*II 


••Barre  Timet  . 

f  Brattleboro  Reformer  . . . 
tBurlIngton  Free  Prett.... 
IRutland  Herald . 


.  (E)  *.442  .44  .43 

(E)  3.374  .435  .42 

.  (M)  15,785  .4*5  .4*5 
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MASSACHUSETTS— Population  4.244.614 


tAttleboro  Sun . 

•Botton  Ere.  American. . . . 
•Botton  Sunday  Adrartlter 

•Botton  Globe . 

tBotton  Trantcript . 

tBotton  Pott . 

tBotton  Pott . 

tBrockton  Entarprite . 

tPItcbburg  Sentinel . 

•HaTorhIII  Gaaette . 
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(S)  424,47* 
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.64 

.55 

.48 

.445 


Ad  Rates 

CIrcu- 

2.544 

14.444 

latlon 

lines 

lines 

tHolyoke  Transcript  3t  Tela- 

16,244 

.48 

.4*5 

gram . 

(E) 

•Lawrence  Eagle- Tribune. . . 

(M&E) 

26,284 

.14 

.44 

tLynn  Item . 

tLowell  Courler-CItiMn  and 

(E) 

16,887 

.445 

.45 

Eva.  Leader . 

(M3cE) 

16,153 

.47 

.47 

••New  Bedford  Standard 

Timas  and  Mercury . .  . . 

(MgcE) 

45,722 

.14 

.14 

••New  Bedford  Sunday  Stand 

ard  TImaa . 

(S) 

24,134 

.14 

.14 

**North  Adams  Transcript . . 

(E) 

14,323 

.45 

.44 

tPIttiSald  Eagle . 

(E) 

18,445 

.4* 

.4* 

tSalam  News . 

(E) 

34,681 

.09 

.47 

tTaunton  Gasatte . 

(E) 

8,482 

.45 

.435 

tWorcastar  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gasetta . 

(M3tE) 

44,344 

.38 

.35 

tWorcesterSunday  Telegram 

(S) 

44,673 

.31 

.18 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population  *87,447 

•Pawtucket  Timas . 

(E) 

38.4*3 

.44 

.09 

•Prorldanca  Bulletin . 

(E) 

89.047 

.34 

.27  (B) 

•Prorldenca  Journal . 

(M) 

41,341 

.13 

.27  (B) 

•Prorldanca  Journal . 

(S) 

44,483 

.34 

.34 

tProrldence  News-Tribune.. 

(B) 

34,558 

.14 

.14 

tWesterly  Sun . 

(B3tS) 

5,448 

.44 

.04 

tWoonsocket  Call . 

.  (E) 

15,531 

.4* 

.04 

CONNECTICUT— Population  I, *46.443 


•Bridgeport  Post  Telegram 

CIrcu. 

latlon 

.(M3tE) 

Ad  Rataa 

'  3.544  14,444 

Unas  lines 
37,423  .135 

.135 

•Bridgeport  Pott . 

(S) 

34.471 

.48 

.48 

tDanbury  Newt-Times . . . 

.  (E) 

4,258 

.4* 

.45 

tHartford  Courant . 

.  (M) 

36.347 

.14 

.14 

tHartford  Courant . 

.  (S) 

56,235 

.15 

.15 

tHartford  Times . 

.  (E) 

56,541 

.15 

.15 

tMIddletown  Press . 

.  (E) 

8.5*4 

.455 

.435 

Naugatuck  News . 

.  (B) 

5.538 

.435 

.435 

tNew  Britein  HereM . 

.  (E) 

14,154 

.44 

.48 

tNew  Heven  Register . 

.  (B3tS) 

*4.243 

.1* 

.15 

tNew  London  Dey . . .  • 

.  (E) 

13,742 

.4* 

.45 

tNorwelk  Hour . 

.  (B) 

7,1*4 

.445 

.445 

tNorwIch  Bulletin  Ok  Record.  (MOkE) 

18,658 

.44 

.47 

tStamford  Adrocata . 

..  (E> 

14,851 

.4*5 

.455 

tWaterbury  Republican 
American . 

3t 

..(MJtE) 

3«,11S 

.44 

.44 

tWaterbury  Republican  8t 

American . (E8kS)  31,885  .M  .44 

(B)  Combination  rata  Dally  Journal  and  Eranlng  Bulletin 
•A.B.C.  Publlahora'  Statement  Apr.  1,  1433. 
tPubllthert*  Affidarlt  Oct.  1,  1433. 

••A.B.C.  Publlabara'  Statement  Oct.  1.  1433. 
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One  score  and  ten  years  ago  Sunny  Jim 
* ‘smiled  into  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
a  desire  to  taste  a  new  kind  of  breakfast  food.” 

Newspaper  advertising  did  the  job. 

But  the  merchandising  was  neglected,  the 
newspaper  advertising  discontinued,  and 
Force  died. 

So  the  pioneering  of  Sunny  Jim  made  sales  for 
other  ready-to-serve  breakfast  foods  that  were 
merchandised  and  continuously  advertised. 

But  this  spring  Sunny  Jim  came  dramatically 
back  to  life !  And  it  was  discovered  that  the 
memory  of  Sunny  Jim,  as  introduced  in  the 
newspapers  three  decades  ago,  made  whole¬ 
saler,  retailer  and  consumer  “three  or  four 
times  more  responsive”  to  salesman  and  to 
newspaper  advertisement  than  if  Force  had 
started  “cold”  in  1933. 

Some  $150,000  was  appropriated  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  48  newspapers  in  the  northeastern  United 
States.  Each  newspaper  had  a  schedule  of  from 
7,000  to  12,000  lines.  The  campaign  started 
with  two  teaser  advertisements  of  375  lines  each. 
Then  a  prize  contest  was  announced  in  1680 
line  space.  The  second  week,  there  were  adver¬ 
tisements  of  375  and  1065  lines;  and  1000  lines 
once  or  twice  weekly  for  five  weeks. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  SPONSCREC 


Altoona  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Bridgeport  Post 
Bridgeport  Telegram 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cincinnati  Post 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Detroit  News 
Fall  River  Herald  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Hartford  Courant 


HONOUl-'  Sta 
JOHNSTWi<  TI 
LOUISVAB  po 
LOUISIHE  i'll 

New  Tm  1^ 
New  TWt  Hk 
New  sc 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTBII 
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Hewspapei  Adverti^nq 


TY  YEARS  or  more 

There  was  lots  of  stage  setting.  “This  is  the  The  idea  was  to  get  a  first  package  of  the  new 


time,”  said  the  salesman  to  the  grocer,  “for 
Jim  Dumps  to  exit— Sunny  Jim  to  enter.  Meet 
Sunny  Jim,  the  world’s  best  salesman.” 

Or  he  flung  on  the  counter  a  “gold”  coin  with 
the  image  of  Sunny  Jim  and  “Bring  back 
Prosperity  with  Sunny  Jim”  on  one  side  and 
“GOOD  LUCK.  GOOD  HEALTH.  Forget  that 
times  are  tough  and  grim.  Cheer  up  and  smile 
with  Sunny  Jim”  on  the  other. 

The  grocer  was  shown  a  unique  folder,  a 
“picture  book”  in  colors,  with  new  “Sunny  Jim 
jingles”  and  the  fronts  of  a  series  of  five  pack¬ 
ages  of  Force,  just  as  they  are  packed  in  the 
cases,  all  five  different,  each  introducing  Sunny 
Jim  in  a  different  pose,  “going  places.” 

If  necessary,  to  induce  a  grocer  to  order  Force, 
a  case  was  broken  and  a  small  delivery  made 
C.  O.  D.  by  the  salesman. 

THE  ADVERTISING  was  not  “reason  why.” 
The  reader  was  invited  to  dip  into  the  memory 
of  the  past — to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
Sunny  Jim  and  Force.  And  Force  was  de¬ 
scribed  simply  as  “delicious,  toasted  whole¬ 
wheat  flakes”  .  .  .  not  discussed  in  detail. 

The  advertising  agency  describes  the  adver- 


Force  into  the  home.  A  $10,000  prize  contest 
for  jingle-makers  was  the  attraction;  a  Force 
box- top  the  ticket  that  secured  admission  to 
the  six  weeks  contest. 

The  buyer  of  Force  found  plenty  of  “reason 
why”  on  the  package,  a  complete  description 
of  the  product,  its  effects  upon  Jim  Dumps  and 
upon  man,  woman  and  child,  even  recipes,  all 
in  rhyme.  Each  new  box-top  invited  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  monthly  $1,000  prize  jingle  contest. 

With  the  promise  of  so  exciting  a  newspapei 
advertising  campaign  and  so  unusual  a  sales 
approach,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  stocking 
jobbers  and  chain  stores,  and  from  60%  to  85% 
of  the  independent  stores  placed  orders  upon 
the  first  or  second  call. 

And  the  newspaper  advertisements  produced 
as  many  as  34,577  box-top  entries  in  a  single 
day — the  last  of  the  contest. 

So,  thanks  to  the  newspaper  advertising  of 
Sunny  Jim  and  Force  back  in  1903,  and  the 
belief  of  the  present  owners  of  these  trade  marks 
in  the  newspaper’s  long  life  and  dynamic  power. 
Sunny  Jim  again  looks  down  at  us  from  the 


iSiNG  LIVES  AS  LONG  AS  MEMORY 
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FRIENDLY  COOPERATION 

Newspapermen  win  welcome  the  policy 

of  cooperation  promised  by  Allyn  B.  Mc- 
Intire,  new  president  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  in  an  interview  which  Editor 
&  Publisher  presents  in  this  issue. 

His  references  to  antiquated  rate  structures  and 
antiquated  methods  of  selling  space  arc  not  new, 
of  course.  Whatever  improvements  can  be  brought 
about  will  come  faster  as  a  result  of  friendly  nego¬ 
tiation  than  of  peremptory  demands  such  as  a  few 
advertisers  have  made  in  the  past.  Newspapermen 
are  not  any  more  anxious  to  have  salesmen  waiting 
for  hours  in  advertising  offices  than  is  Mr.  Meintire, 
and  some  representatives  have  made  real  progress  in 
reducing  wasted  time  as  well  as  other  wastes. 

Looking  forward  to  the  era  of  business  under 
code  supervision,  Mr.  Meintire  sees  nothing  that 
can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  advertising.  Fears  that 
industries  may  unite  to  “save”  their  advertising 
ai^ropriations  seem  unreal  to  him.  Panicky  slash¬ 
ing  of  advertising  by  individual  businesses  during 
the  depression  has  already  brought  its  own  sad 
results.  As  signs  of  recovery  become  more  im¬ 
pressive,  a  rush  to  advertise  may  be  expected.  And 
even  more  than  usual,  the  newspapers  will  be  in  a 
“most  advantageous  position." 

A  social  condition  that  prompts  some  editors 
to  approve  of  Ixnch  law  is  somethina  to  deal 
with  in  new  ways. 

FREE  CRITICISM 

Due  to  the  speeches  of  officials  of  the  NRA, 
to  the  persistent  criticism  of  professional 
anathematizers  of  the  press,  both  political 
and  literary,  and  to  the  flood  of  editorials  on  the 
subject  of  freedom  of  press,  a  considerable  section 
of  the  reading  public  must  by  this  time  have  a  fixed 
belief  that  the  newspapers  of  the  country  are  defi¬ 
nitely  opposed  to  the  principle  of  recovery  by  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  business  and  industry. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that,  while 
some  newspapers,  notably  the  Hearst  group,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Daily  News,  have  can¬ 
didly  expressed  disapproval  of  the  NRA  recovery 
plan,  the  rank  and  file  of  newspapers  over  the  coun¬ 
try  continue  to  give  powerful  support  to  the  Roose¬ 
velt  movement  and  the  political  truce  which  went 
into  almost  unanimous  effect  following  March  4th 
generally  continues.  There  are  large  and  influential 
groups  that  espouse  the  NRA  principle  in  editorial 
columns  and  play  up  the  news  of  the  administration 
with  enthusiasm  and  apparent  conviction  that  recov¬ 
ery  results  completely  justify  the  President’s  plan. 


A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life;  but 
perverseness  therein  is  a  breach  in  the  spirit 
— Proverbs,  XV ;  4. 


NEWSPRINT’S  FUTURE 

Adoption  of  a  code  by  the  domestic  news¬ 
print  industry  again  puts  the  public  eye  upon 
one  of  the  most  troubled,  and  from  a  public 
siaiidjxiint,  one  of  the  most  important  American 
manufacturing  activities.  This  step,  bringing  the 
government  into  the  newsprint  picture,  is  one  of 
several  that  were  advocated  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
four  years  ago,  when  the  Canadian  arm  of  the 
industry  began  to  manifest  signs  of  distress,  and  if 
the  industry  on  both  sides  of  the  border  is  to  regain 
its  health,  the  present  step  will  be  only  the  first  of 
a  series. 

Even  with  government  participation  in  its  affairs, 
many  elements  of  the  United  States  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  will  find  it  impossible  to  exist  at  the  price 
levels  now  set  by  mills  in  Canada  and  in  Europe, 
w'orking  with  cheaper  wood,  new  machines  and  pay¬ 
ing  to  hands  in  mill,  rivers  and  woods  wages  that 
fall  below  NRA  minima.  Even  with  the  hard-won 
minimum  price  that  will  result  from  the  NRA  pact, 
numerous  mills  will  not  be  able  to  meet  legitimate 
production,  sales,  and  capital  charges  and  the  code 
alone  will  not  prevent  their  early  disappearance  from 
the  newsprint  producers  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  major  party  to  the  question  is  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry,  which  has  a  larger 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  newsprint 
manufacturer  than  the  history  of  their  relations  since 
1900  would  indicate.  With  two-thirds  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  basic  raw  material  now  conducted 
upon  foreign  soil,  publishers  may  well  ask  themselves 
if  they  wish  a  large  part  of  the  remaining  third  to 
pass  beyond  reach  of  direct  negotiations. 

Under  present  conditions  of  world  money  derange¬ 
ment,  of  financial  distress  due  to  over  equipment  and 
over  capitalization  of  the  Canadian  group,  and,  of 
course,  the  diminution  of  demand  to  a  mere  fraction 
of  potential  supply,  newspaper  publishers  have  been 
able  to  make  their  own  terms  of  price. 

Economic  law  and  shrewd  bargaining  have  made 
the  present  price  of  newsprint  one-third  what  it  was 


NEWSBOYS  AND  CARRIERS 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  on  Nov.  1,  there  went 
into  effect  a  new  law  called  the  “Children  and 
Young  Persons  Act.”  Here  it  is : 

"1.  Children  under  12  may  not  be  employed. 

“2.  Children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  on  days 
when  they  are  required  to  attend  school, 

“(a)  may  not  be  employed  before  school  hours, 
unless  permitted  by  a  local  by-law,  which  may  fix 
the  maximum  period  of  such  employment  as  not 
more  than  one  hour  and  not  before  6  a.  m. 

“(b)  may  not  be  employed  after  8  p.  m. 

“(c)  may  not  be  employed  more  than  two  hours 
altogether  in  one  day.” 

Some  confusion  of  thought  exists  in  this  country 
on  the  question  of  including  “newsboys”  in  the 
child-labor  provisions  of  the  NRA  code.  It  is  a  fact 
that  there  is  little  or  no  abuse  of  the  carrier-boy 
system.  Very  few  newspapers  permit  boys  as  young 
as  12  years  to  carry  routes.  It  is  a  tender  age. 
The  healthy  14-year-old  or  upward  boy  may  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  discipline  of  route  carry¬ 
ing,  if  the  newspaper  takes  pains  to  see  that  there 
is  no  interference  with  school  work.  It  is  grotesque 
nonsense  to  include  such  boys  in  the  horrible  picture 
of  child-labor  exploitation  in  this  country. 

However,  in  large  communities,  there  has  been 
an  abuse,  which  most  newspapers  have  not  seri¬ 
ously  enought  fought,  in  permitting  very  young  chil¬ 
dren,  both  girls  and  boys,  to  sell  papers  on  the 
streets,  especially  at  unseemly  hours.  And,  in  our 
view,  it  is  this  evil  which  gives  color  to  the  criticism 
that  is  being  heard  at  Washington.  It  seems  to  us 
desirable  that  the  code  negotiations  should  distinguish 
lietween  the  very  young,  and  difficult  to  control, 
street  salesman  of  the  metropolitan  city,  and  the 
average  route  carrier,  who  earns  his  independent 
way,  aids  his  parents,  learns  business  methods,  is 
well  protected  by  newspaper  welfare  policy  and  is 
a  good  enough  student  to  carry  on  this  outside  work, 
within  reasonable  hours,  without  interference  with 
his  educational  career.  No  conscientious  newspaper 
would  care  to  defend  the  practice  of  the  small  boy 
or  girl  selling  papers  in  the  city  streets  when  they 
belong  in  school  or  In  bed.  But  by  reason  of  this 
minority,  there  should  be  no  defeat  of  the  rightful 
and  healthful  pursuits  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  carrier  boys  and  street  boys  of  proper  age. 

Rep.  W.  T.  Schulte  of  Indiana  says  that  next 
Congress  must  enact  a  press  gag  “because  the 
press  needs  muzzling.”  We  have  nez>er  met  Mr. 
Schtdte  but  his  statement  reveals  him  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  though  he  had  lived  next  door  for 
years. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
open  to  suggestion,  that  he  does  not  want  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  or  that  he  views  the  recovery  plan  as 
a  fixed  and  ncmassailable  policy.  He  has  some  re¬ 
sults  to  show,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  thinks 
it  satisfactory.  If  anyone  has  a  plan  which  will 
accelerate  recovery  and  improve  on  NRA  or  any 
other  venture  of  the  administration  we  believe  the 
White  House  gates  would  swing  open  and  grate¬ 
fully  receive  the  information.  But  plainly  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  advisors  are  quick  to  resent  what  they 
think  is  deliberate  obstruction.  They  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  attack  this,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  not 
Iiave  reason  to  charge  that  any  organized  group  in 
newspaperdom  has  sought  to  block  the  wheels  of 
the  recovery  movement  for  selfish  or  commercial 
reasons.  Political,  partisan,  honest  opposition  is  to 
be  expected,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  too  much  of  a 
politician  himself  to  object  to  it.  Indeed,  it  might 
well  be  regarded  as  a  wholesome  influence,  a  desir¬ 
able  check  on  the  administration  in  time  of  crisis. 
No  man  or  group  of  men  should  want  complete  free¬ 
dom  from  criticism,  advice  and  aid  in  such  a  monu¬ 
mental  and  treacherous  undertaking  as  a  complete 
readjustment  of  the  economic  system  of  this  nation. 
We  do  not  think  the  Administration  asks  it  or  ex¬ 
pects  it.  By  the  same  token,  however,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  must  not  merit  by  any  word  or  deed 
public  criticism  for  deliberate,  selfish  obstruction. 

Welcome  the  Christmas  season  and  may  the 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Day  give  us  at  least  a  grate¬ 
ful  respite  from  the  ugliness  and  misery  of  a 
disorderly  world. 


in  1920  and  about  half  what  it  was  in  the  early  years 
of  the  boom.  It  is  now  so  low  that  even  the  most 
economically  operated  mills  cannot  earn  a  return 
on  investment. 

How  long  this  publishers’  holiday  will  last  defies 
prediction.  The  last  low-price  era  ran  headlong 
into  a  period  of  precipitate  price  increases  and  if 
the  old  processes  are  allowed  to  run  unchecked  with 
buyer  and  seller  regarding  each  other  as  natural 
prey,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  any  different 
course  when  demand  comes  back  under  pressure. 
It  need  not  be. 

The  Roosevelt  lAilosophy  may  contain  some  false 
tenets,  but  recent  history  gives  plenty  of  support 
for  its  dogma  that  industries  must  govern  themselves 
with  due  regard  to  the  public  interest,  or  public  in¬ 
terest  will  govern  the  industries.  The  domestic 
newsprint  industry  has  not  been  so  conducted  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past,  but  its  own  self-interest 
seems  to  be  dictating  a  different  course  for  the 
future.  It  should  be  afforded  a  chance  for  a  decent 
profit  on  fair  capitalization,  after  paying  livable 
wages  to  its  people,  and  the  past  relations  between 
newspapers  and  newsprint  makers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  a  barrier  before  an  end  that  is 
distinctly  in  the  public  interest. 

All  of  the  old  responsible  newspapers  of  Ber¬ 
lin  are  withering  as  if  blighted,  but  Hitlers 
Aryan  organ  has  developed  500,()00  circulation 
and  people  say  it  is  patriotic  to  read  it.  Dr. 
Paul  Goebbels,  propaganda  minister,  also  is 
editing  a  paper  with  100,000  circulation.  Beggars 
on  fine  horses. 


FREE  PRESS  DEFENSE 

HIS  statement  appears  in  the  letter  sent  by 
Civil  Liberties  Union  to  President  Roosevelt 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press  clause  in  the  NRA 
code :  “It  is  our  experience  that  freedom  of  the  press 
depends  not  upon  legislative  enactments,  but  upon 
the  ability  of  the  press  to  fight  for  its  own  rights. 
Where  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  attacked  in 
recent  years,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  radical  pub¬ 
lications  or  little  papers  without  influence,  it  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  powerful  and 
influential  papers  to  come  to  their  aid.  Yet  these 
very  papers  should  see  that  in  any  attacks  upon  the 
least  significant  and  most  unpopular  publications, 
their  rights  are  at  stake.” 

We  agree  with  this  view,  but  as  the  Union  admits 
the  most  flagrant  official  attack  on  the  free  press 
principle  in  modern  times  was  the  Minnesota  “gag” 
case.  It  was  fought  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
by  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune^  and 
chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  free  press  committee. 
The  defendant  was  an  obscure  publisher  of  a  local 
weekly  paper  of  such  cheap  and  inferior  character 
that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  defend  the  stuff 
that  had  been  printed  and  only  the  free  press  prin¬ 
ciple  offered  a  safe  ground  on  which  to  stand.  The 
large  and  influential  press  also  defended  the  case 
of  editor  Dale  of  Indiana,  publisher  of  a  small  mili¬ 
tant  weekly  of  mediocre  quality.  We  could  cite 
other  examples  which  refute  the  statement  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  that  body  in  turn  can 
cite  some  examples  of  radical  papers  that  have  been 
denied  free  press  rights  because  of  their  political 
advocacy. 
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FE.  murphy,  publisher,  Minne- 
•  al'olis  Tribune,  contcrred  with 
Premier  R.  B.  Bennett  at  Ottawa  re¬ 
cently. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  has  accepted 
membership  on  the  classical  arts  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

E.  W.  Scripps,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers, 
lias  announced  that  his  brother,  James 
G.  Scripps,  will  at  the  first  of  the  year 
succeed  him  as  treasurer  of  the  14  news¬ 
paper  publi'ning  and  investment  compa¬ 
nies  comprising  the  League. 

D.  B.  MacRae,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hegina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  is  visiting 
ins  oid  home  in  Ontario. 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  editor,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  has  been  appointed 
acting  postmaster  at  Augusta.  It  is 
understood  when  Congress  meets  the 
Senate  will  confirm  his  appointment. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  head  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  will  address  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Batavia  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs 
Dec.  12,  on  "Gold  and  Prices.” 

Arthur  Brisbane,  Hearst  editorial 
writer,  speaking  at  the  Citrus  Grove 
Junior  High  School,  Miami,  recently, 
urged  boy  students  to  follow  aviation 
careers,  stating  that  there  are  more 
thrills  in  flying  than  in  writing. 

Walter  S.  Kennedy,  publisher  Albion 
(Mich.)  Evening  Recorder  and  former 
University  of  Chicago  football  star,  and 
Attorney  Joseph  A.  Baldwin  of  that 
city,  former  newspaperman,  spoke  at  a 
Iranquet  Nov.  23,  honoring  Albion  Col¬ 
lege  and  Albion  high  schoiil  football 
teams. 

Rufus  C.  Roberts,  editor  and  owner, 
Culpeper  (Va.)  Star,  a  weekly,  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association,  has  been  notified  of 
his  appointment  as  postmaster  of  Culpe¬ 
per  by  Postmaster-General  James  A. 
Farley,  effective  Dec.  1. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
publisher,  Richmond  (Va.)  Neivs 
Leader,  spoke  on  “New  Methods  for 
Old  Economic  Problems”  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Richmond,  Nov.  24. 

Stephen  Bolles,  editor,  Jamcsi'ille 
(Wis.)  Daily  Ca::ette,  will  favor  a  plan 
for  the  sale  of  hard  liciuor  by  the  state, 
in  a  debate  Dec.  5  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  His  opponent. 
State  Senator  Harry  W.  Bolens,  Port 
Washington,  will  defend  a  plan  of  pri¬ 
vate  sale. 

Manchester  Boddy,  publisher  Los 
Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  Neu's,  spoke 
on  “National  Recovery  or  Chaos”  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Midtown  De¬ 
velopment  Association  Nov.  22. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh 
(N,  C.)  Neivs  &  Observer,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the 
writers’  group  of  the  Studio  Arts  Club, 
Nov.  24. 

Vance  C.  McCormick,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  & 
Evening  Neivs,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  for  Dauphin, 
Perry  and  Juniata  counties. 

Lewis  Dewart,  publisher,  Sunbury 
(Pa.)  Daily,  has  been  elected  president 
of  Sunbury  Kiwanis  Gub  for  1934. 

Capus  M.  Waynick,  editor.  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  who  is  on 
leave  of  alrsence  to  fill  the  post  of 
director  of  re-employment  in  North 
Carolina,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
♦lie  November  meeting  of  the  Ruther¬ 
ford  county  club  at  Forest  City,  N.  C., 
recently. 

Bion  C.  Welker,  executive  editor, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  News¬ 
papers,  suffered  a  broken  wrist  when 
thrown  from  his  horse  recently. 

Robert  H.  Gore,  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico,  who  is  publisher  of  several  Flor¬ 
ida  newspapers,  has  been  spending  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  Porto  Rico  touring  Florida 


on  a  trade  mission,  during  December. 

W.  O.  Saunders,  editor  and  publisher, 
Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Independent, 
is  a  member  of  the  state  highway  beau¬ 
tification  committee  of  which  Struthers 
Burt,  Pinehurst  novelist,  is  chairman. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  editor,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph,  was  principal  speaker  before 
the  Atlanta  Forum  Association,  Nov. 
26.  He  denounced  mob  rule  and  vio¬ 
lence  and  criticized  the  South  for  cur¬ 
tailing  liberties  of  the  negro.  He  also 
told  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  a 
press  freedom  guarantee  in  the  U.  S. 
Constitution. 

W.  W.  .Uikens,  co-publisher,  Frank* 
lin  (Ind.)  Evening  Star,  and  Mrs. 
Aikens,  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  at  their  home,  there,  Nov. 

20.  Mr.  Aikens  founded  the  newspaper 
in  1885. 

Floyd  Chalfant,  publisher,  IVaynes- 
boro  (Pa.)  Record-Herald,  is  the  newly 
appointed  F'ranklin  County  Administra¬ 
tor  of  Federal  Civil  Works  Administra¬ 
tion. 

W.  R.  Ellis,  inventor  and  former  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  publisher,  and  Mrs. 
.Alice  Ellis  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Nov. 

21.  During  his  newspaper  career  Ellis 
was  publisher  of  the  Lodi  Sentinel, 
Napa  Register,  Woodland  Mail  and 
Livermore  Herald.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
are  natives  of  California  and  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  Linden,  Cal.,  Nov.  21,  1883. 

John  H.  Fairweather,  publisher  of  the 
Reedley  (Cal.)  Exponent,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  of  that  city. 

R.  B.  Page,  publisher,  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Star-Nezi’s,  was  in  Washing¬ 
ton  the  past  week  in  conference  with 
the  National  Bureau  of  Forestry.  Mr. 
Page  is  chairman  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States  Development  Commission  and  in 
conjunction  with  directors  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  presented  a  brief  to  the  Bureau 
requesting  establishment  of  regional  na¬ 
tional  forest  units  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher,  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune  and  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Richmond 
(Cal.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  Nov. 

22.  His  topic  was  “The  Immediate 
b'uture  of  California.” 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

F.  GRANT,  general  manager.  Salt 
•  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  was  on 
the  Old  Folks  Committee  which  plan¬ 
ned  a  theater  party  for  aged  residents 
during  the  past  week.  Mr.  Grant  is  in 
his  78th  year. 

W.  R.  Roberts,  advertising  manager, 
Gak'eston  News,  has  returned  from  a 
two-week  business  trip  to  Dallas,  San 
Antonio,  Fort  Worth,  Austin  and  other 
Texas  points. 

William  A.  McGuineas,  formerly 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  in  journalism 
in  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  was  the  occasion 
of  a  suprise  ban¬ 
quet  given  for 
George  C.  Handv. 
editor  and  publi¬ 
sher  of  the  Ypsil¬ 
anti  Daily  Press, 
by  his  staff,  the 
evening  of  Nov.  2. 

Induced  by  his 
family  to  visit 
their  summer 
cabin,  Gelufra- 
laide-on-the  -  Hu¬ 
ron,  he  found 
the  force  of  42 
people,  including 
two  members  of 
the  Daily  Press  Newsboys’  Associa¬ 
tion,  already  assembled,  with  tables  set, 
and  attractive  with  decorations  of  red 
roses  and  silver. 

During  the  evening  he  was  surprised 
with  a  silver  anniversary  extra  of  his 
own  paper,  and  presented  with  a  gift 
of  silver. 

Mr.  Handy  first  became  associated 
with  the  Ypsilanti  Daily  Press  in  No¬ 
vember,  1908,  after  previous  experience 
in  newspaper  work  in  Owosso,  Mich., 
Danville,  111.,  and  La  Grange,  Ind.  .After 
several  years  in  the  employ  of  William 
B.  Hatch  as  business  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Press,  he  purchased  the 
paper. 


Printers’  Ink  advertising  representative 
in  Chicago,  has  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  radio  station 
WGN. 

L.  Itoy  Phillips,  advertising  director, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  S'  Times, 
has  been  nominated  as  a  director  of 
the  .Asheville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Daniel  W.  Tanner,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
has  been  elected  president  of  Utica 
Commercial  Travelers  Benevolent  As¬ 
sociation.  The  36th  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Observer-Dispatch  au¬ 
ditorium. 

Charles  L.  Holt,  business  manager  of 
the  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokio,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  steamer  “Asama 
Maru”  Nov.  22,  enroute  to  his  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  leave. 

Pierre  C.  Bayne,  national  advertising 
manager,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  week  on 
the  liner  "General  Sherman”  after  a  va¬ 
cation  tour  of  the  Orient. 

Bruce  Webb,  promotion  manager, 
AshernJle  (N.  C.)  Citizen  S'  Times, 
who  is  on  a  leave  of  absence  because 
of  ill  health,  has  been  named  to  the 
show  committee  of  the  Asheville  Ken¬ 
nel  Club. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


OLLY  of  the  MOVIES 

The  latest  success  in  girl  strips  is  the  work  of  Julian 
Ollendorff,  who  produced  movies  for  15  years  and  knows 
the  real  humors  and  romances  of  filmdom. 

OLLY  of  the  MOVIES 

She’s  a  pretty  girl,  gay,  dancing,  stylish,  full  of  pep.  What 
she  does  to  the  movies  is  plenty. 

OLLY  of  the  MOVIES 

Get  aboard  the  boat  now  because  this  strip  is  unique  and 
appeals  to  all  readers,  young  or  old. 

Wire  for  territory. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  charles  v.  Mcadam 

Chairman  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  President 


leaders  are 
his  readers 


H  ERE  are  a  representative  few  of 
the  tributes  that  leading  editors, 
writers  and  publishers  have  paid  to 
the  work  of  Westbrook  Pegler: 


“Cast  my  vote  for  a  wreath  to  you 
for  writing  the  most  illuminating 
piece  of  wisdom  for  1933;  possibly 
for  all  time.” 

— E.  W.  Hotce 

‘*I  still  wish  I  had  had  you  when  I 
was  running  a  paper.  The  next  time 
I  shall  grab  you  early.” 

— Herbert  Bayard  Stcope 


“You  could  be  a  great  editorial 
writer  if  you  wanted  to,  and  if  the 
opportunity  were  offered.” 

— Arthur  Brisbane 


“Have  held  out  a  long  time — t€»o 
long — against  telling  you  how  swell 
I  think  you  write.  Giving  up  now!” 

— J.  P.  McEvoy 

^JeGINNING  December  11,  West¬ 
brook  Pegler  is  to  write  a  daily 
column  of  report  and  comment  for 
syndication  through  United  Features. 


As  leading  newspaper  men  are 
Pegler’s  readers,  so  are  leading 
newspapers  his  publishers.  Fifty- 
three  important  papers  already  have 
contracted  for  the  Pegler  column 
from  the  start.  Those  newspapers 
realize  that  the  sooner  they  give 
their  readers  Pegler,  the  sooner  will 
Pegler  bring  them  more  readers. 

For  terms,  write  to 


united  features 


monte  bourjaily 

general  manager 


220  east  42nd  street 
new  y  o  r  k 
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(Continued  from  page  23) 


Morris  A.  Penter,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union-Tribune, 
and  Verne  S.  Caughell,  business  man¬ 
ager,  San  Diego  Sun,  conducted  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  symposium  at  a  de¬ 
partmental  meeting  of  the  San  Diego 
Advertising  Club  Nov.  24. 

Watson  W.  Gooch,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times-lVorld  News,  spent  the  weekend 
in  Staunton.  Mr.  Gooch  led  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  dance  of  the  Roanoke  Cotillion 
Club,  of  which  he  is  president. 

Larry  Thatcher,  formerly  with  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Cal.)  Independent,  joined  the 
HeMsburg  (Cal.)  Tribune  last  week 
as  advertising  manager. 

Charles  F.  Heald,  district  circulation 
manager,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  for 
the  past  eight  years,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  anoointment  as  postmaster 
at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Charles  J.  Brennan,  formerly  with 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  been  elected  mayor 
of  Dayton,  O.  He  will  take  office 
Jan.  1. 

Hiram  H.  Horn,  office  manager, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Press  Qub  of 
Sheboygan  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
George  R.  Gehrke,  advertising  man  of 
Kohler. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

OHN  M.  IMRIE,  managing  editor, 
Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  Canadian  Club  at 
Ottawa  on  “VV'^hat  of  the  West?” 

W.  F.  Hedrick,  who  was  for  nine 
years  managing  ^itor  of  the  Toledo 
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Blade,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Fremont  (O.)  Messenger, 
succeeding  Ross  D,  McMichael,  who 
died  recently.  Hedrick  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Blade  for  20  years. 

Edward  Hurley,  feature  sports  writer 
of  the  Boston  Daily  Record  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  His  column  of  comments  is  being 
conducted  by  Myles  T.  MeSweeney. 

Orvin  N.  Malmquist,  city  editor.  Salt 
iMke  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Malmquist  are 
the  parents  of  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
born  recently. 

Martin  Cunningham,  city  editor,  Dun¬ 
can  (Okla.)  Banner,  has  resigned  to 
become  secretary  to  Congressman  Jared 
Johnson  of  the  Sixth  Oklahoma  District. 

J.  Henry  Grizzard,  editorial  writer, 
Galveston  Tribune,  spent  part  of  his 
vacation  in  Austin,  where  he  witnessed 
a  Texas-T.  C.  U.  football  game.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Grizzard. 

Eugene  Roper,  tri-state  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
was  at  Covineton,  Tenn.,  Nov.  19  cover¬ 
ing  the  closing  of  the  Memphis  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 

Donald  Hirsch,  formerly  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press  staff,  has  joined  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  staff. 

John  Reilly,  Washington  and  New 
Jersey  newspaperman,  is  covering  po¬ 
lice  headquarters  for  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Morning  Ledger. 

.\rthur  H.  Stott,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times,  has 
returned  to  his  duties  after  a  six-month 
sojourn  in  England  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  during  which  he  visited  various 
newspaper  establishments  and  studied 
the  operation  of  the  English  publica¬ 
tions. 

Miss  Cora  A.  Harris,  daughter  of 
Col.  Wade  Harris,  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  and  for  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Observer  staff  as  reporter 
and  literary  editor,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  public  relations  division,  Federal 
Relief  Administration  in  Washington. 

Conrad  N.  Church,  managing  editor, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  presided 
at  a  recent  testimonial  banquet  in  honor 
of  new  executives  of  the  Pontiac  Motor 
Company.  Church  is  president  of  the 
Council  of  Clubs,  an  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  Pontiac  civic 
groups. 

Jack  Densham,  marine  editor,  San 
l-rancisco  Chronicle,  was  guest  speaker 
at  meeting  of  San  Francisco  Round 
Table  Nov.  23. 

Donovan  A.  Turk,  reporter  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star;  James  Carvin,  reporter, 
Indianapolis  Times,  and  Robert  L. 
Hoover,  Indianapolis  News,  covered  the 
transportation  of  the  alleged  slayers  of 
an  Indianapolis  policeman  from  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  Noblesville  recently,  and  Turk 
and  Hoover  remained  to  cover  the  mur¬ 
der  trials. 

Nathaniel  Gring.  for  a  number  of 
years  editor  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle,  has  been  appointed  County  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Berks  County  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  death.  He  will  serve 
until  Jan.  1,  1936. 

Frederick  G.  Matson,  of  the  staff, 
Indianapolis  Times,  covered  Indiana 
angles  in  Chicago  after  the  murder  of 
Rheta  WNnekoop,  former  Indianapolis 
girl. 

William  B.  Holt,  of  the  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle  editorial 
staff,  and  W.  J.  Foster,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Evening  Chronicle,  have 
been  appointed  as  representatives  of 
the  Marshall  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  committees  of  the  state  or¬ 
ganization. 

Miss  Gladys  Bolan,  former  society 
editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations  secretary 
for  the  Civil  Works  Administration  in 
Dauphin,  Perry  and  Juniata  counties. 

Dave  McDonald  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Ncivark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News. 

Claude  A.  Mahoney,  reporter,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  recently  addressed  a  class 
at  Arsenal  Technical  High  School,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  Rainbow  Veterans 
Association. 
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George  G.  Patterson,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  has  left 
for  a  month  vacation  in  Bermuda  for 
his  health.  In  his  absence  J.  Frank 
Wilfiams  is  covering  the  courthouse. 

Miss  Gladys  Arnold,  secretary  to  the 
editor  of  the  Regitta  (Sask.)  Leader- 
Post  and  women’s  page  columnist,  is 
in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  for  a  time  gaining 
experience  with  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols,  formerly  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger, 
has  joined  the  New  York  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  reporter. 

Dennis  Batt,  former  Michigan  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  appoint^  to  the 
Detroit  City  Housing  Commission  by 
Mayor  John  W.  Smith. 

Dale  Stafford,  sports  editor,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  named 
to  the  Pontiac  Basketball  Association 
executive  council. 

Paul  Seitzinger  has  been  appointed 
a  staff  photographer  for  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Morning  Telegraph. 

Roland  Reed,  reporter,  has  resigned 
from  the  Nervark  (N.  J.)  Morning 
Ledger. 

Cammy  Vinet,  auto-giro  pilot,  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  aviation  column  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 

L.  U.  Kay,  drama  editor,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  recently  spent  several 
days  in  New  York  looking  over  the 
new  shows  in  quest  of  column  material. 

Morgan  Cunnington  is  writing  a 
series  of  stories  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Record  about  old  New  England  taverns. 

J.  T.  Fain,  Jr.,  sports  editor,  Hender¬ 
sonville  (N.  C.)  Times-Nervs,  was  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  in 
charge  of  rotary  inter-club  meet  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Hendersonville  and  Tryon 
groups  Nov.  23. 

Edwin  F.  Edgett,  literary  editor, 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  and  John 
Qair  Minot,  literary  editor,  Boston 
Herald,  have  compiled  a  special  list  of 
Christmas  books  made  available  in 
booklet  form  by  Lauriat’s,  a  large 
Boston  book  store. 

Oscar  H.  Fernbach,  marine  editor. 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  transferred 
his  “by-line”  last  week  to  the  radio 
page,  where  he  will  devote  all  his  time 
to  radio.  Lewis  A.  Lanham  succeeds 
Fernbach  as  marine  editor. 

Sloan  Taylor,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
New  York  Daily  News,  spoke  on 
“Inside  Stories  of  Newspaper  Report¬ 
ing,”  before  the  South  (Tiurch  Men’s 
Club,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  recently. 

Cameron  Shipp  has  joined  the  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Star  staff  as  news  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Renn  Drum,  resigned.  He  re¬ 
cently  served  as  re-write  man  on  the 
Netv  York  Evening  Post,  and  editor 
of  the  Forest  Hills-Kew  Gardens  Post, 
a  Long  Island  week! /. 

John  A.  Livingston,  former  state  edi¬ 
tor  and  Washington  correspondent, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Ne^vs  &  Obsenrer, 
presented  a  portrait  of  the  late  R.  T. 
Bennett  of  the  North  Carolina  supreme 
court  to  that  body  last  week,  in  ^half 
of  the  family.  Judge  Bennett  was  a 
Confederate  colonel. 

Alfred  Faust,  formerly  business  and 
aviation  reporter  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Times-Star.  has  joined  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle  night 
staff. 

Dougald  Coxe,  who  recently  sold  the 
Marion  (N.  C.)  News  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  Post,  was  re¬ 
cently  operated  on  for  appendicitis  at 
the  Mt.  Siani  Hospital  there. 

John  W.  Harden,  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  staff  and  Andy  Ander¬ 
son.  of  the  Charlotte  A.  P.  Bureau 
staff,  have  short  stories  in  an  anthology 
nublished  by  the  Galleon  Press,  released 
this  week. 

Malcolm  Epley,  managing  editor, 
Klameth  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  &  News. 
has  returned  to  work  after  a  six-month 
illness,  most  of  which  time  was  spent 
in  California. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Bingham  has  joined  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  staff  as 
church  page  and  school  page  editor. 


H.  G.  Trotter,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  reporter,  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  been  placed  on  the  city  desk.  He 
formerly  served  with  Asheville  and 
Durham  papers. 

Walter  J.  Pfister,  city  editor,  and 
Harold  R.  Maier,  telegraph  editor,  of 
the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  and  Fred 
Schnell,  representing  ttie  Sheboygan 
Atnerika,  German  language  daily,  have 
been  appointed  to  a  general  committee 
to  arrange  the  1934  Sheboygan  Centen¬ 
nial  and  Homecoming  celebration  next 
Aug.  26  to  Sept.  3.  Sidney  D.  Kaye, 
of  the  Press  news  staff,  is  president  of 
the  committee. 

Frederick  L.  Ferris,  editorial  writer, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Ez’ening  Times,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Trenton  Council  of 
CTiurches  recently  on  “The  Press  and 
the  Church.” 

F.  F.  Bruner,  of  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post  staff,  is  writing  a  Washing¬ 
ton  column  for  the  Cleveland  Weekly, 
news  magazine. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Harry  bergman  of  the  i.n.s. 

New  York  staff  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  office.  Edward 
Lowery  has  been  appointed  I.N.S.  staff 
correspondent  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  Ardery,  resigned. 
Homer  Metz  has  rejoined  the  I.N.S. 
staff  at  New  York  after  an  extended 
leave  of  absence. 

Luther  A.  Huston,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  New  York  staff, 
formerly  I.  N.  S.  staff  correspondent 
at  Tokio,  Japan,  was  guest  speaker  at 
the  Rahway  Kiwanis  Club,  Nov.  22. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

George  L.  GEIGER,  formerly  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal- 
Post  staff  and  Editor  &  Publisher 
correspondent  in  Kiphler,  Wis.,  to  Miss 
Rose  Marie  Forkins  of  Sheboygan, 
Nov.  25  in  Sheboygan. 

William  Mason,  staff  photographer, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  to  Miss  Allene 
Knight  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  recently  in 
Decatur. 

Miss  Rrith  Eleanor  Hayden,  of  the 
advertising  staff,  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  to  Theodore  T.  Howes,  Oct. 
21. 

Werner  Korn,  reporter,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  to 
Miss  Ruth  Nixon  of  New  York,  Nov. 
23. 

Miss  Ruth  Virginia  Welty,  daughter 
of  N.  D.  Welty,  publisher,  Bartlesville 
(Okla.)  Enterprise,  to  Robert  W.  Stew¬ 
art,  Oklahoma  City,  Nov.  19  at  Bartles¬ 
ville. 

O.  H.  Royer,  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Daily  Times,  circulation  department,  to 
Miss  Helene  Piggott,  of  Tampa,  Nov. 
22. 

H.  O.  Lowery,  of  the  Danvtlle  (Pa.) 
.Morning  News  staff,  to  Helen  M.  Gair, 
student  nurse  at  Cieisinger  Memorial 
Hospital,  Danville,  recently. 

James  S.  Wear,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  to  Miss 
Minnie  M,  Eichinger  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  Nov.  18  in  New  Cumberland. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Grand  rapids  (Mich.)  press. 

Nov.  22,  preceding  Greater  Grand 
Rapids  Days,  sales  event,  28  pages. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Nov.  22, 
fall  building  section,  tabloid  form,  24 
pages. 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News  6- 
page  “Shop  Early”  section,  Nov.  17, 
devoted  to  news  of  shops  and  stores. 
Outside  pages  were  printed  on  green 
stock. 

St.  Petersburg  (¥\a.)  Times  annual 
Mail-It-Away  edition,  76  pages,  con¬ 
taining  news  and  pictures  showing  the 
attractions  of  St.  Petersburg  from  a 
winter  visitor’s  standpoint,  Sunday, 
Nov.  26. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  and 
Star  each  issued  a  14-page  supplement, 
“Back  to  Work,”  Nov.  24.  The  Terre 
Haute  Merchants’  Association  sponsor¬ 
ed  the  “back  to  work”  movement. 
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WYNEKOOP  MYSTERY 
CREATED  BIG  SALES 


Public  Interect  in  Chicago  Slaying 
Second  Only  to  Loeb>Leopold 
Story  Circulation 
Men  Report 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  27 — Not  since  the 
Loeb-Leopold  case  have  the  local  news¬ 
papers  had  a  murder  mystery  story  that 
has  created  such  tremendous  reader  in¬ 
terest  as  the  slaying  here  last  week  of 
23-year-old  Rheta  Gardner  Wynekoop 
in  the  home  of  her  mother-in-law,  Dr. 
Alice  Lindsay  Wynekoop,  involving 
both  the  mother-in-law  and  the  girl’s 
husband,  Earle  Wynekoop,  son  of  the 
prominent  Chicago  doctor. 

The  high  spot  to  date  in  the  “operat¬ 
ing  table”  slaying,  from  a  circulation 
standpoint,  came  last  Friday  with  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  so-called  “defense 
confession”  of  Dr.  Wynekoop,  after  a 
“partial  confession”  by  the  son.  When 
news  of  Dr.  Wynekoop’s  confession, 
which  she  repudiated  today,  was  flashed 
to  the  newspapers  and,  in  turn,  released 
to  the  public  in  glaring-headlined  ex¬ 
tras,  afternoon  papers  sold  from  50,000 
to  100,000  extra  copies.  Morning  papers 
also  reported  substantial  increases,  and 
yesterday’s  Chicago  Tribune  had  the 
largest  Sunday  circulation  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  story  has,  however, 
begun  to  lose  its  circulation  pulling 
power,  although  new  developments  as 
to  the  real  motive  for  the  slaying  are 
expected  to  revive  interest. 

Rheta  Wynekoop’s  death  first  became 
known  last  Tuesday  evening.  Morning 
papers  played  the  story  as  a  murder 
by  some  drug  addict  or  burglar.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  led 
authorities  and  reporters  to  the  shabby 
home  of  Dr.  Wynekoop.  The  papers 
were  originally  careful  not  to  libel  the 
doctor  in  any  way,  but  when  the  police 
department  order^  Dr.  Wynekoop  held 
for  further  questioning,  the  newspapers 
connected  the  mother-in-law  with  the 
slaying. 

With  police  holding  Dr.  Wynekoop 
for  further  examination,  the  coroner’s 
inquest  was  postponed,  and  authorities 
awaited  the  return  of  Earle  from  Kan¬ 
sas  City  on  Thursday.  Alert  reporters 
were  on  hand  at  the  Wynekoop  resi¬ 
dence  to  catch  Earle  entering  his  home 
through  the  back  door.  Then  followed 
the  dramatic  24  hours  at  the  Filmore 
street  police  station,  where  40  or  more 
reporters  and  nearly  as  many  photo¬ 
graphers  had  been  assigned. 

Every  paper  had  its  ace  writers  on 
the  story,  while  various  shifts  of  report¬ 
ers  covered  the  hour-by-hour  develop¬ 
ments.  Telephone  facilities  for  the 
press  were  immediately  overtaxed,  and 
reporters  were  obliged  to  establish 
direct  lines  to  their  offices  in  stores 
across  the  street  from  the  police  station. 

Shortly  after  Earle’s  partial  confes¬ 
sion,  two  detectives  left  the  room  in 
which  Dr.  Wynekoop  was  being  held. 
A  City  News  Bureau  reporter  trailed 
one  of  the  detectives  to  the  locker  room, 
where  he  admitted  that  the  doctor  had 
confessed.  This  news  was  flashed  to 
the  newspapers  before  Police  Captain 
Stege  came  into  the  squad  room  and 
announced  to  the  thirty  or  more  re¬ 
porters  present  that  Dr.  Wynekoop  had 
finally  confessed. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
ISO  newspapermen  and  women,  includ¬ 
ing  the  rewritemen,  have  worked  on  the 
Wynekoop  story  to  date.  One  veteran 
rewriteman  estimated  he  wrote  from  20 
to  25  new  leads  on  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  and  nearly  60,000  words  altogether 
since  the  story  broke. 

The  mystery  has  attracted  the  usual 
number  of  “side  stories”  by  noted 
authors  and  psychiatrists,  analyzing 
clues  and  possible  motives  arising  out 
of  the  tragedy.  The  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  today  presented  a  special 
story  written  by  Mignon  G.  Eberhart, 
writer  of  mystery  stories  and  author 
of  “The  Dark  Garden,"  now  appearing 


serially  in  the  Herald  and  Examiner. 

Although  the  story  continues  to  hold 
up  from  a  circulation  standpoint,  the 
peak  in  street  sales  came  last  Friday, 
with  a  decided  drop  after  the  murder 
was  apparently  solved. 


30  Carrier*  Visited  New  York 

Thirty  carrier  boys  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  arrived  in  New 
York  City  Thanksgiving  morning  to 
spend  four  days  in  the  city.  The  trip 
was  given  by  the  newspaper  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  the  best  records  in  a  four- 
week  subscription  contest.  Harry  J. 
Coveney  and  Edwin  A.  Noyes,  circula¬ 
tion  department  supervisors,  were  in 
charge  of  the  party.  The  supervisors 
won  the  trip  by  their  high  standings  in 
their  districts.  Frank  A.  Roberts,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Times-Union, 
and  Mrs.  Roberts  accompanied  the  party. 
The  group  attended  the  Notre  Dame- 
Navy  football  game,  visited  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Center,  including  the  NBC  Studios 
and  NBC  Observation  Tower,  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building  Tower,  Newark 
.\irport.  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  Metro- 
jKilitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Promotion  Copy  in  Roto 

.\  striking  double  truck  circulation 
promotion  advertisement  was  printed  by 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  in  its  roto¬ 
gravure  section  No.  26.  A  large  map 
of  the  Constitution’s  circulation  area 
dominated  the  advertisement,  which  was 
headed :  “The  Constitution’s  own  trucks 
travel  more  than  25,000  miles  every  14 
days  to  serve  its  subscribers.”  The  re¬ 
sults  of  a  questionnaire  which  showed 
that  71  per  cent  of  Constitution  mail 
subscribers  owned  their  homes,  and 
other  pertinent  data,  were  printed. 
The  Constitution’s  city  and  suburban 
delivery  service  was  described  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  double  truck  rotogravure  section 
advertisement  Sept.  3.  John  T.  Toler 
is  circulation  manager  of  the  daily. 


Air  Race  Carrier  Contest 

The  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News- 
Press  started  a  new  subscription  contest 
last  week  for  carriers,  called  a  “Trans¬ 
continental  Air  Classic.”  Airplanes  are 
placed  as  markers  on  a  large  wall  map 
of  the  United  States  to  represent  indi¬ 
vidual  carriers.  The  boys  start  in  East¬ 
ern  states  and  fly  towards  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  As  each  new  subscription  is 
obtained,  the  plane  of  the  boy  obtain¬ 
ing  it  is  moved  up,  and  the  one  first 
reaching  Santa  Barbara  will  receive 
first  prize.  Wrist  watches,  athletic 
equipment  and  other  prizes  will  be 
awarded  just  before  Christmas  when 
contest  closes. 


64,000  Attend  Cooking  School 

A  total  attendance  of  64,000  persons 
attended  the  third  annual  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  School  of  Cookery,  held  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Chitwood, 
assisted  by  Mary  Meade,  Tribune  home 
economics  editor.  It  was  estimated 
that  nearly  24,000  women  attended  the 
four  north  side  cooking  demonstrations; 
22,000  attended  the  west  side  sessions, 
and  18.000  were  present  at  the  south 
side  school.  More  than  130  baskets  of 
food  were  given  away,  along  with  1,200 
shopping  bags.  In  addition,  there  were 
household  appliance  prizes. 


Annual  Trade  Edition 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 
Nov.  26  published  its  93rd  annual  trade 
edition  and  industrial  review  of  Mo¬ 
bile.  The  issue  featured  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  Mobile  in  nearly 
1(W  years  of  business,  civic  and  indus¬ 
trial  progress.  There  were  24  pages  in 
the  edition  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Sunday  issue  of  three  sections. 


Sponaored  Boxing  Bout* 

Nearly  20,000  persons  attended  the 
three-day  boxing  tournament  held  in 
Philadelphia  recently  for  the  amateur 
district  championships,  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  It  was 
in  charge  of  Ed  Pollock,  sports  editor 
and  Lou  Jaffe,  boxing  writer,  and  drew 
286  entries. 


URGING  EARLY  SHOPPING 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times 
and  State  Gazette  are  publishing  a 
daily  reminder  of  the  number  of  shop¬ 
ping  days  before  Christmas.  An  8-col¬ 
umn  streamer  in  36-point  Bodoni  type, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  front  page,  urges 
shoppers  to  shop  early,  to  buy  in  Tren¬ 
ton  as  an  aid  to  Trenton  recovery,  and 
also  conveys  the  number  of  shopping 
days  which  remain.  Formerly  a  l-col- 
umn  box,  front  page,  merely  set  forth 
the  number  of  days. 


Saw  Army-Navy  Game 

Carriers  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  newspapers,  winners  in  a  re¬ 
cent  subscription  contest,  were  rewarded 
by  a  free  trip  to  the  Army-Navy  foot¬ 
ball  game  at  Philadelphia.  S.  H.  An¬ 
derson,  circulation  director  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Newspapers,  arranged  the  con¬ 
test.  C.  S.  Farber,  H.  A1  Taylor  and 
W.  T.  Schnader,  district  managers,  ac¬ 
companied  the  eight  winners. 


Organizing  Accordion  Band 

Arthur  M.  Keene’s  Daily  Midway 
Driller  of  Taft,  Cal.,  is  organizing  an 
accordion  band  which  it  expects  to  total 
50  members  within  a  short  time.  The 
newspaper  is  providing  free  lessons  over 
a  period  of  five  months  with  a  compe¬ 
tent  instructor  engaged  and  will  also 
furnish  music  to  the  students. 


J.  M.  Earle  to  Vincenne* 


PRINTING  WINE  FEATURES 

The  San  Francisco  News  is  featur¬ 
ing  a  daily  article  on  “What  Wine  Shall 
We  Serve?”  written  by  Horatio  F. 
Stoll,  wine  connoisseur,  publisher  of 
Grape  Growers’  Magazine,  and  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  California  wine  industry 
for  30  years.  The  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  is  using  a  daily  article  on  French 
wine-making  written  by  Paul  Verdier, 
president  of  the  City  of  Paris  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  member  of  a  famous  French 
family  of  wine  merchants  and  wine 
growers. 


Awarded  Turkey*  to  Carrier* 

The  Birmingham  News  &  Age-Her¬ 
ald  awarded  Thanksgiving  turkeys  to 
the  carrier  boys  whose  toy  balloons 
traveled  the  greatest  distance  in  the 
recent  balloon  race.  A  number  of  the 
balloons  were  found  in  the  neighborin'^ 
state  of  Georgia  and  the  cards  attached 
to  them  were  mailed  back  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  One  boy  in  each  branch  office 
won  a  turkey  as  prize. 

Publi*hing  School  Paper* 

The  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord  is  publishing  the  Shurtleff  Shav- 
itigs,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Shurtleff  school,  which  will  appear 
monthly.  The  daily  is  devoting  a  full 
page  to  the  publication,  which  carries 
the  masthead  of  the  school  publication. 
The  news  is  gathered  and  edited  by 
students. 


J.  M.  Earle,  for  12  years  circulation 
manager  of  the  Muskegon  v.Mich.) 
Chronicle  and  formerly  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  has  been  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Post.  He 
assumed  his  duties  Nov.  27. 


Carrier  Win*  Automobile 

Harry  Kaitz,  IS.  won  an  Essex  terra- 
plane  offered  by  the  Buffalo  Times  to 
the  carrier  obtaining  the  largest  number 
of  subscriptions  in  a  given  time.  More 
than  600  Times  carriers  and  dealers 
attended  the  banquet  at  which  the  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made. 


Home  In*titute  in  Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  News  recently  spon- 
si  red  a  home  institute  which  featured 
“an  electric  kitchen  and  laundry  that 
discards  practically  every  traditional 
mode  of  operation  and  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  found  in  the  average  home.” 


“Sound  Money”  Serie* 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
has  started  a  series  by  James  P.  Ed¬ 
monds,  local  historian,  on  paper  money 
and  specie  in  circulation  during  former 
inflation  days.  The  series  is  part  of  an 
editorial  campaign  for  sound  money. 


Dailie*  Win  Campaign 

The  Denver  city  council,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  campaign  by  the  Denver  Post 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  recently 
passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
licensing  of  beer  parlors  near  schools. 


Rai*ing  Fund  for  Lepers 

.\ssisted  by  local  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Sheboygan  (\Yis.)  Press  is  holding  its 
fifth  annual  campaign  for  funds  to  pro¬ 
vide  relief  and  Christmas  cheer  for  suf¬ 
fering  lepers  throughout  the  world.  A 
total  of  100  small  banks  were  left  in 
public  places  to  receive  contributions  of 
sympathetic  persons.  Last  year  $172.15 
was  raised  through  this  method. 

Collecting  Broken  Toy* 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Jottrnal 
has  begun  its  annual  Red  Stocking  Club 
activities,  appealing  for  donations  of  old 
and  broken  toys  which  will  be  repaired 
and  distributed  to  children  of  the  needy 
at  Christmas  time  by  the  city  fire  de¬ 
partment. 

Automobile  Licen*e  Bureau 

The  Toledo  Blade,  following  its  an¬ 
nual  custom,  has  established  an  _  auto¬ 
mobile  license  tag  sales  bureau  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Blade  building  where  mo¬ 
torists  may  purchase  their  license  tags. 
The  bureau  was  opened  Dec.  1  and  is 
conducted  by  experienced  workers. 

Parole  System  Series 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  is  printing 
a  series  on  the  history  and  complete 
setup  of  the  Utah  state  prison  parole 
system. 

Sarasota  Cooking  School 

The  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald  is  con¬ 
ducting  its  fifth  annual  cooking  school, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lucile 
Barrus. 


U 


to  the  interest  of  our  publiMtion,  “  ^  .ubscription  U*t  " 

e.  The  campaign  ha.  re.iJted  m  “  lor  your  .erv.ee  ha* 

therefore,  we  are  peHectly  satisfied  w.th  the 
met  with  our  expectations. 


©he  Charles  ParflouteCo. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  BuHding^  Indianapolis, Indiana . 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  TUGWELL  BILL 
BEING  DEBATED  IN  WASHINGTON 


Federal  Trade  CommiMion  Feels  Its  Special  Board  Better 
Equipped  to  Handle  Violations — Copeland  Bill 
Lessens  Commission’s  Authority 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent.  Editor  &  Publisher 


ASHINGTON,  Nov.  27 — In  ad- 

^  “  dition  to  the  major  disagreements 
which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  federal  fo^ 
and  drugs  act  which  will  be  aired  be¬ 
fore  committees  of  Congress  at  the  next 
session,  a  minor  conflict  is  arising  be- 
tweien  two  government  departments  over 
which  shall  administer  the  false  adver¬ 
tising  provisions  of  the  new  act. 

The  two  departments  are  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  .Administration.  Under  the 
proposed  bill  the  latter  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  food,  drug  and  cos¬ 
metic  advertising,  a  field  in  which  the 
commission  now  operates,  though  with 
considerably  less  authority  than  would 
be  given  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  bill  as  introduced  by 
Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland. 

At  this  stage  it  probably  is  not  proper 
to  label  the  differences  betweeti  the  two 
departments  a  conflict,  but  at  least  the 
“makings”  are  there.  Undersurface 
rumblings  are  being  heard  from  the 
commission,  though  as  yet  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  refuses  to  take 
them  seriously. 

The  commission,  or,  at  least,  certain 
factions  in  the  commission  who  have  an 
authoritative  standing  there,  have  let 
it  be  known  that  the/  believe  the  place 
for  advertising  supervision  is  in  the 
commission  and  not  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  even  though  the 
latter  has  jurisdiction  over  food,  drug 
and  cosmetic  products  and  their  labejs. 

The  gist  of  the  commission  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  it  has  handled  hundreds  of 
false  advertising  cases,  has  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  handling  them,  the  experience 
gained  from  some  years  of  this  type  of 
work  and  the  definite  belief  that  its 
method  of  handling  this  type  of  case 
has  borne  fruit  and  resulted  in  a  year- 
by-year  clean-up  of  advertising  pages 
of  the  country. 

Walter  G.  Campbell,  chief  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  refused  to  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
ability  of  his  bureau  and  tne  commis¬ 
sion  to  handle  advertising  complaints. 

“My  only  object  is  in  the  passage  ot 
legislation  which  I  know  js  needed  for 
further  protection  of  the  corisumer.” 
Mr.  Campbell  said.  “I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  any  controversy  with  any 
other  department  of  the  government  as 
to  how  the  legislation  shall  be  carried 
out,  if  enacted.” 

In  behalf  of  the  commission  it  was 
pointed  out  that  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  its  Special  Board  of  Investigation, 
consistir^  of  three  attorneys  who  de¬ 
vote  their  entire  time  to  cases  involving 
false  advertising,  investigated  547  cases, 
with  a  personnel  of  eight  persons  and  1 
a  total  expense  of  less  than  $25,000. 
During  the  preceding  fiscal  year  it  in¬ 
vestigated  402  cases. 

Though  admitting  that  definite  sta¬ 
tistics  are  not  available,  the  commis¬ 
sion  contends  that  it  is  “beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
saved  to  the  buying  public  annually  by 
reason  of  the  activity  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  restraining  false 
and  misleading  statements  and  repre¬ 
sentations  in  advertising.” 

Ihe  commission’s  jurisdiction  ov.er 
advertising  is  gained  from  the  Federal 
Trade  C^mission  Act  which  forbids 
unfair  trade  practices.  One  of  the 
weaknesses  of  this  law  is  that  it  pro¬ 
hibits  the  commission  from  proceeding 
unless  there  is  competition  brtween  the 
manufacturers  or  advertisers  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  product  and  others. 

Admitting  this  weakness  in  its  or¬ 
ganic  act  and  the  need  for  some  re¬ 
organization  with  the  commission,  it  is 
the  contention  of  friends  of  the  com¬ 
mission  that  the  proposed  revision  of 


the  food  and  drugs  act  has  even  more 
weaknesses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  belief  in  the 
commission  is  that  the  penalty  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Copeland-Tugw'ell  bill  for 
false  advertising  is  entirely  too  heavy. 
This  provides  a  minimum  fine  of  $100 
with  increases  for  the  second  and  third 
offenses,  plus  jail  sentences.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  no  such  drastic 
penalties  are  needed,  it  is  contended 
at  the  commission. 

The  commission  believes  that  more 
can  be  accomplished  in  cleaning  up 
advertising  pages  through  cooperative 
effort  than  by  attempting  to  hail  of¬ 
fenders  into  court  and  that  the  work 
can  be  done  more  quickly.  Xo  attempt 
is  made  to  deny  the  necessity  for  force 
to  correct  some  advertising  abuses,  but 
the  commission  view  is  that  this  can 
be  reserved  for  the  ten  percenters  who 
refuse  to  cooperate. 

There  also  is  belief  at  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  the  clause  in  the  food  and 
drugs  act  revision  exempting  pub¬ 
lishers  from  punishment  if  they  agree 
to  furnish  the  name  of  the  advertiser  is 
a  bribe,  held  out  to  get  newspaper  suj>- 
port  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Another  feeling  is  that  the  proposed 
bill  would  lodge  too  much  power  in  an 
executive  officer  of  the  government ; 
that  while  the  bill  might  Pe  fairly  ad¬ 
ministered  by  those  now  in  power  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  time 
might  come  when  other  administrators 
and  other  policies  would  not  be  so 
fair. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  assigns  all  its  false  advertising 
complaints  to  a  board  of  three,  the 
Special  Board  of  Investigation,  consist¬ 
ing  at  present  of  E.  J.  Adams,  chair¬ 
man,  Clyde  M.  Hadley  and  William 
F.  Davidson.  The  argument  is  that 
hasty  action  against  innocent  offenders 
is  checked  because  three  men  must  nass 
on  every  case,  whereas  a  sole  adminis¬ 
trator  might  act  precipitately. 

The  commission’s  special  board  was 
created  in  19^.  Its  members  devote 
their  entire  time  to  investigation  of 
false,  fraudulent,  and  misleading  adver¬ 
tising.  The  board  initiates  action 
against  advertisers  who  may  be  guilty 
of  this  type  of  advertising,  as  well  as 
handling  complaints  which  are  brought 
before  the  commission. 

Its  procedure  is  to  send  a  question¬ 
naire  to  the  advertiser  in  cases  where 
it  appears  that  an  advertisement  is 
false,  or  even  in  cases  where  there  is 
only  doubt  that  the  advertisement 
speaks  the  truth.  The  advertiser  is 
requested  to  send  copies  of  his  pub- 
lished  advertisements  and  all  advertising 
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literature,  together  with  a  sample  of 
the  advertised  article,  and,  if  it  is  a 
medical  preparations  the  quantitative 
formula. 

If  it  appears  that  an  advertiser  is 
making  false  and  misleading  representa¬ 
tions  to  effect  the  sale  of  his  goods, 
the  board  reports  the  matter  to  the  com¬ 
mission  with  recommendation  that  an 
application  for  complaint  be  docketed 
and  the  matter  formally  referred  to  the 
special  board  for  further  action. 

When  this  order  is  made  by  the  com¬ 
mission  the  board  notifies  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  publishers,  inviting  the 
advertiser  to  submit  such  evidence  as 
he  desires  to  verify,  justify  or  explain 
the  representations  he  is  making,  or  to 
show  any  other  cause  as  to  why  the 
proceedings  should  not  be  prose¬ 
cuted 

Publishers  are  invited  to  show  cause 
w'hy  they  should  not  be  joined  as  re¬ 
spondents.  Usuallv  they  declare  they 
have  no  interest  in  the  business  of  the 
advertiser  or  the  further  publication  of 
advertising  assertions  w'hich  are  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  commission  and  they 
agree  to  abide  by  any  cease  and  desist 
order  the  commission  may  issue 
against  the  advertiser  and  by  the  terms 
I'f  any  stipulation  which  may  be  en¬ 
tered  into  with  the  commission  by  the 
advertiser. 

When  a  publisher  signs  a  stipulation 
to  this  effect  the  board  recommends  to 
the  commission  that  the  publisher  be 
n  I  joined  as  a  lespondent  in  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  tlie  advertiser.  Aa- 
vertising  agents  also  are  treated  in  this 
manner  in  some  cases. 

The  board  hears  the  advertiser  in¬ 
formally  and  where  it  appears  that  no 


violation  of  the  law  is  taking  place, 
recomemnds  dismissal  of  the  complaint. 
If  a  violation  is  indicated  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  willing  to  discontinue  it,  the 
board  prepares  a  stipulation  in  which 
the  offensive  assertions  are  recited  and 
their  publication  admitted. 

This  stipulation  also  contains  a  clause 
whereby  the  advertiser  agrees  to  dis¬ 
continue  making  any  false  statement 
in  future  advertising.  If  the  advertiser 
is  unwilling  to  sign  the  stipulation  the 
lioard  recommends  formal  prosecution 
by  the  commission.  In  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  cases  stipulations  prepared 
by  the  board  and  signed  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  are  made  public,  carrying  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  name  and  the  name  of  his 
product. 

At  present  the  commission  must  go  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
assistance  in  analyzing  food,  drug  and 
cosmetic  preparations  involved  in  false 
advertising  cases,  as  the  commission  has 
no  laboratory  or  staff  to  do  technical 
work  of  this  kind.  The  commission  has 
no  thought  of  proposing  that  a  labora¬ 
tory  or  technical  staff  be  given  to  it, 
but  feels  that  the  present  cooperation 
between  it,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration,  Public  Health  Service,  and 
Bureau  of  Standards  should  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  commission  is  represented  as  be¬ 
lieving  that  a  comparison  of  the  g.d- 
vertising  columns  of  magazines  apd 
newspapers  with  those  of  a  few  years 
ago  shpws  a  marked  improvement, 
though  it  feels  there  is  much  work  to 
be  done  and  that  there  must  be  some 
legislative  control  over  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  ten  per 
centers  to  cooperate. 
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This  $175,000,000  PENNSYLVANIA 

''Group  Market'’  for  Foods  and  Confectionery 
- a  great  National  Advertising  Prize 


The  Commonwealth’s  consumption  of  food,  averages  high.  If 
William  Penn’s  children  were  not  “good  providers”  no  matter  what 
the  times  are — these  13  great  food  markets  “within  a  market”  would 
hardly  reflect  the  record  FOOD  SALES  given  here. 

According  to  U.  S.  Census  figures  the  13  important  Keystone  cities 
named  on  this  page,  with  their  approximate  trade  areas  in  the  12 
counties  for  which  they  are  trade  centers — do  an  annual  retail  food  and 
confectionery  business  of  all  kinds,  amounting  to  about  3175,000,000 
annually  (1930). 


This  profitable  food  “group  market”  SELLS  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  nationally  advertised  brands  through  more  than  11,000 
store  outlets. 


This  involves  the  feeding  of  a  population  (for  the  12  counties)  of 
2,548,000  (1930) — which  is  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  entire 
Commonwealth.  Such  a  mass  food  sales  market  can  be  captured  to 
consistent  profit — if  correct  methods  are  employed  in  the  judicious 
use  of  local  linage. 


With  the  various  sales  increases  mounting  steadily  each  month 
through  added  employment  under  NRA,  this  market  will  also  absorb 
the  buying  power  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  more  than  250,000 
persons  who  will  be  employed  in  the  initial  State  allotment  of  more 
than  318,000,000  provided  by  Federal  civic  works  projects. 

Your  food  or  candy  will  move  off  the  shelves  and  into  the  larders 
of  this  great  and  growing  market,  in  most  satisfactory  volume — if 
advertised  in  the  13  key  papers  mentioned.  They  are  the  best.  Years 
of  past  results  prove  this  assertion,  without  argument.  Address  NOW, 
for  further  information — these  papers  or  any  National  Advertising 
representative. 
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.  (E) 

24,656 

.07 

.07 

tYork  Dispatch . 

.  (E) 

20,170 

.07 

.07 

*A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1, 1932. 
tPublishers’  Affidavit,  Oct.  1, 1933. 

**A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1933. 
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A  PRINTED  debate  is  published  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  Rotarian 
Magazitie  with  Silas  Bent,  author  and 
former  newspaperman,  taking  the  af¬ 
firmative  of  the  question  "License  the 
U.  S.  Press?”  and  Marlen  Pew,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  defending 
the  negative  side  and  upholding  ^e 
newspaper  point  of  view  concerning 
freedom  of  expression. 

Mr.  Bent  raises  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  day  is  coming  when  "per¬ 
mits  to  print”  will  be  invoked  by  the 
government  "to  disinfect  and  deodor¬ 
ize”  off-color  journalism.  Mr.  Pew 
sketches  the  long  story  behind  the  alarm 
with  which  newspaper  editors  viewed 
the  recent  disinclination  of  the  XRA  ad¬ 
ministration  to  include  a  freedom  of 
press  clause  in  the  newspaper  code  and 
declares  "to  the  intelligent  and  patriotic 
mind,  the  free  press  principle  needs  no 
defense.” 

In  characteristic  fashion,  Mr.  Bent 
upbraids  the  newspapers  for  their  edi¬ 
torial  shortcomings  and  desire  to  please 
the  advertiser,  asserting  "the  daily  press 
is  so  edited  and  so  conducted  as  to  make 
its  audience  the  readier  victim  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers'  exploitation.”  He  charges  that 
newspapers  have  adopted  a  set  of  "news 
stereotypes”  because  advertisers  demand 
blanket  circulation.  He  comments  in 
part  as  follows: 

"By  and  large,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  United  States,  as  we  ob¬ 
serve  it  today,  is  a  freedom  to  monop¬ 
olize  our  attention  with  trivia  or  worse ; 
exploit  our  emotion  with  appeals  to 
primitive  passions;  feed  upon  our  do¬ 
mestic  difficulties,  our  fortunes,  and 
miseries ;  insult  our  intelligence  with 
comic  strips,  advice  to  the  lovelorn,  and 
hints  to  the  socially  incompetent ;  invade 
our  privacy,  and  print  our  pictures  witli- 
out  our  consent.  That  is  the  sort  of 
freedom  which,  when  threatened,  causes 
the  tearful  editor  to  howl  to  high  hea¬ 
ven. 

"The  question  before  the  house,  then, 
is  whether  the  daily  press  as  we  now 
have  it,  with  its  rigid  conventions  of 
news,  its  timidity  in  criticism,  its  hide¬ 
bound  hatred  of  change,  its  gospel  of 
the  Almighty  Dollar  (whether  the  dol¬ 
lar  be  in  the  pocket  of  a  Capone  or  a 
Wiggin),  its  subservience  to  its  ‘Butter 
and  Egg  Man,’  the  advertiser,  is  prac¬ 
ticing  upon  us  a  worse  tyranny  than 
censorship.” 

Mr.  Bent  puts  newspapers  in  the 
public  utility  class  and  offers  as  a  re¬ 
mote  contingency  the  possibility  of  the 
government  using  its  licensing  power  “to 
disinfect  and  to  deodorize  the  newspa¬ 
per.”  He  continues : 

‘Tf_  the  whole  industry  were  put  un¬ 
der  license,  and  it  became  known  that 
extreme  instances  of  vulgarity,  salacity, 
or  conscienceless  sensationalism  would 
be  disciplined  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
permit  to  continue  doing  business,  the 
effect  might  be  most  salutary.” 

Mr.  Bent  views  such  a  possibility  as 
“a  step  in  social  betterment”  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  warning  that  "if  the 
newspaper  is  too  stupid  and  obstinate  to 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  then  a 
public  which  has  been  over-indulgent 
and  too  long  patient,  may  regulate  the 
press  as  it  regulates  other  public  util¬ 
ities.” 

Mr.  Pew  points  out  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  specific  indictments  when  consider¬ 
ing  the  question  whether  the  American 
press  is  true  to  the  free  ideal  or  has 
made  license  of  liberty.  Elaborat 'ng  on 
this  point,  he  comments  as  follows: 

“No  one  can  honestly  condemn  or 
praise  in  generalities  the  whole  press, 
since  it  is  composed  of  nearly  2,(XX)  daily 
and  12.000  weekly  units,  representing 
every  shade  of  political  opinion,  mirror¬ 
ing  all  the  diversified  populations  under 
the  flag,  written  and  published  by  all 
manner  of  people  and  dissimilar  in  many 
other  directions.  We  have  our  shysters 
and  quacks.  They  are  rather  less  per¬ 


nicious  than  those  of  the  medical  and 
legal  professions,  because  journalism 
must  write  an  open  record. 

“There  is  also  a  dependable  economic 
law  which  governs.  The  newspaper 
which  does  not  in  some  measure  serve 
good  public  ends  in  time  withers  and 
fades. 

“We  hear  it  said  that  newspapers  are 
controlled  by  their  advertisers,  but  I 
could  fill  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
with  a  recital  of  contrary  evidence,  de¬ 
monstrating  that  advertiser  domination 
of  the  free  press  is  generally  a  myth. 
In  the  end,  the  average  .American  news¬ 
paper  editor  tells  his  readers  what  they 
have  a  right  to  know,  and,  in  recent 
years,  advertisers  have  generally  not 
sought  to  exercise  anything  more  than 
petty  censorship  over  the  news.” 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  the 
newspaper  is  one  effective  medium  of 
adult  education  and  a  dependable  cham¬ 
pion  of  common  rights,  Mr.  Pew  states  ■ 

“I  think  I  need  no  more  than  assert 
that  every  progressive  movement  in  our 
history  has  been  paced  or  supported  by 
at  least  a  section  of  the  American  press. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  feature  of  the 
social-visioned  KRA  movement  that  has 
not  been  editorially  advocated  in  most 
of  our  cities  for  as  long  as  I  can  re¬ 
member.” 

Mr.  Pew  quotes  from  the  “canons  of 
journalism"  as  adopted  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspapers  Editors  and  de¬ 
clares  "if  a  more  liberal  code  than  this 
exists  to  govern  the  conduct  of  any  pro¬ 
fession,  1  have  not  seen  it ;  and  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  purely 
voluntary.” 

He  concludes  his  half  of  the  free  press 
debate  with  the  statement: 

"The  question  is  whether  this  quasi¬ 
public  institution  called  the  press  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  over  the  years  fairly  and 
squarely  meets  its  social,  political,  and 
commercial  responsibilities,  and  is  true 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  personal  loyal¬ 
ties  peculiarly  inherent  in  the  work.  1 
feel  it  does — that  it  is  more  than  a  busi¬ 
ness,  more  than  a  paid  town  crier,  in¬ 
deed  that  it  is  the  throbbing  heart  of  the 
home  town  community,  informing,  teach¬ 
ing,  leading,  interpreting,  amusing,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  struggle  of  life  and  quick 
to  defend  truth,  honor  and  justice.” — 
G.B. 

*  *  * 

Don  F.  rose,  columnist,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  gives  his 
ideas  on  the  age-old  question  of 
whether  parents  should  attempt  to 
chart  the  life  course  of  their  children 
in  the  December  Atlantic  Monthly.  The 
title  of  his  article  is  “Seven  Jobs  and 
Five  Husbands.” 

In  Chicago  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Rose 
writes,  he  was  questioned  at  a  banquet 
as  to  whether  it  was  “really  true”  that 
he  was  the  father  of  nine  children.  He 
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admitted  it  and  then  was  asked  by  Dick 
Hobelman,  Daily  News  columnist,  if 
he  was  "working  toward  any  definite 
objective.”  Now  there  are  12  "rose¬ 
buds”  on  the  “Rosebush”  as  he  refers 
to  his  family  of  seven  boys  and  five 
girls. 

Character  patterns  are  formed  in¬ 
voluntarily  by  children  of  a  large 
lamily,  Mr.  Rose  believes.  He  could 
do  little  about  the  course  of  their  lives 
if  he  saw  fit.  “Common  sense  and  a 
lot  of  love,”  engendered  through  event¬ 
ful  years  of  growth,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  help  each  one  find  a  job  or  a 
husband. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Rose  tells  briefly 
of  the  last  30  years  of  his  life  (he  is 
now  “about  43”)  during  which  he  has 
been  a  school  teacher,  business  man 
(ended  by  a  “beautiful  bankruptcy”), 
newspaperman,  free  lance  writer,  editor 
and  columnist. 

In  the  same  issue  James  R.  Haworth 
of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  staff  writes  a  story  of  early  Vir¬ 
ginia  life  and  George  E.  Sokolsky,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Times  special  corres¬ 
pondent,  writes  of  the  London  confer¬ 
ence. — R.  W.  J. 

*  *  * 

AX  MILLER’S  new  book,  “The 
Beginning  of  a  Mortal,”  consists 
of  a  series  of  autobiographical  essays 
written  with  skill  and  charm.  Miller 
has  the  great  ability  of  writing  simply 
and  economically.  The  little  sketches  in 
this  book  are  trivial  enough,  but  each 
has  point  and  seems  to  unfold  without 
effort.  “I  Cover  the  Waterfront”  and 
“He  Went  Away  for  a  While”,  Miller’s 
other  books,  showed  this  talent  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  but  not  to  the  extent 
it  is  shown  in  this  book. 

The  sketches  carry  the  author  from 
his  early  school  days  up  to  the  time  he 
was  on  a  newspaper  and  could  swear 
a  little,  boast  a  little  and  smoke  cigar¬ 
ettes.  They  are  stories  of  his  life  in  a 
small  town  and  as  the  son  of  a  nearly 
destitute  homesteader  fighting  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  barren  Montana  wilderness. 
The  people  in  the  stories  are  expertly 


drawn,  and  the  mood  of  adolescence  and 
pre-adolescence  is  caught  beautifully. 
There’s  nothing  exciting  here,  but  there 
is  something  for  the  reader  in  the  magi¬ 
cal  evocation  of  an  occasional  remem¬ 
brance  of  trivial  incidents  in  his  own 
childhood. 

When  the  boy  of  the  story  gets  the 
coveted  newspaper  job,  at  a  salary  of  a 
dollar  a  week,  the  editor  says  to  him : 

“You  don’t  have  to  worry  much  about 
writing.  That  doesn’t  count  as  much  as 
getting  the  stuff.  But  when  you  do  write, 
no  matter  what  it  is,  always  write  as 
though  in  five  minutes  you  were  going 
to  be  led  out  and  shot,  and  that  you  got 
to  get  the  important  part  down  before 
then.” 

In  his  books,  at  any  rate.  Miller 
writes  as  thougli  he  had  many  more 
than  five  minutes  before  he  is  to  be  led 
out  and  shot.  But  his  preoccupied  man¬ 
ner  and  leisurely  handling  of  little  in¬ 
cidents  is  economic  and  pointed  never¬ 
theless.  Those  who  liked  Miller’s  other 
books  will  like  this  excellent  new  one. 

Miller  is  a  reiwrter  on  the  San  Diego 
fCal.)  Sun.  His  book  is  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ($2.75).  It  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  John  Sloan,  a  pen  sketch 
for  each  of  the  20  incidents  Miller  re¬ 
lates. — J.W.P. 

*  *  * 

HE  magazine  Today,  as  indicated 
in  its  fifth  number,  dated  Nov.  25, 
is  getting  into  its  stride.  Each  issue 
has  shown  an  improvement.  The  maga¬ 
zine  is  packed  with  provocative  text 
and  art,  and  has  succeeded  so  far  in 
avoiding  being  stuffy.  For  a  political 
weekly  that  is  an  achievement.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  the  fifth  number  are  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  tone  of  liberality  struck 
by  the  publication:  Ralph  West  Robey, 
Carleton  Beals,  Isaac  Don  Levine,  Lin¬ 
coln  Colcord,  Frank  Sullivan.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  cartoons  are  printed 
each  week.  Raymond  Moley  is  the 
editor. — J.  W.  P. 


SIMMONS  PROMOTED 

Frank  M.  Simmons,  associate  editor 
of  the  Boston  News  Bureau  since  1921, 
has  been  made  managing  editor. 
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CLARK  DROPS  $250,000 
SUIT  AGAINST  DAILY 

Former  Justice  of  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court,  in  Action  Against  Okla¬ 
homa  City  News,  Balks 
on  Trial  Date 


Atoka,  Okla.,  Nov.  27 — J.  W’.  Clark, 
former  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  Monday  unexpectedly  dropped  his 
$250,000  libel  suit  against  the  Oklahoma 
City  News  and  Carl  C.  Magee,  former 
News  editor.  The  motion  for  dismissal 
was  filed  a  few  minutes  before  the  case 
was  to  go  to  trial  before  P.  L.  Gassaway, 
district  judge. 

The  specific  libel  mentioned  in  the 
plaintiff's  claim  was  contained  in  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Magee  in  his 
"Turning  On  the  Light”  column,  which 
appeared  April  30,  1929. 

The  article,  based  on  sensational  reve¬ 
lations  before  the  house  investigating 
committee  and  before  the  senate  im¬ 
peachment  court  criticized  the  supreme 
court  and  particularly  Judge  Clark,  for 
alleged  conduct  as  charged  during  the 
legislative  probe. 

"I  mean  no  offense,”  said  Judge 
Gassaway  in  open  court,  after  Mr. 
Clark  had  filed  his  surprise  dismissal. 
‘T  am  just  mad  and  disgusted  to  think 
this  entire  docKet  inconvenienced  law¬ 
yers  all  o\er  the  state  and  the  attorneys 
and  litigants  in  this  case  who  were 
ready  to  go  to  trial.  It  just  strikes  me 
that  in  the  offense  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  four  years  ago,  they  should 
have  been  ready  to  show  cause  why  they 
were  damaged.” 

He  added  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Clark  would  attempt  to 
refile  the  case  later,  and  from  the  bench 
advocated  passage  of  laws  to  make  the 
renewal  of  a  case  impossible  under  such 
circumstances. 

Before  Judge  Gassaway’s  court 
opened  early  Monday  Judge  Clark 
walked  into  the  court  clerk’s  office,  paid 
all  costs  in  the  case  and  filed  his  mo¬ 
tion  for  dismissal  without  prejudice. 

In  Atoka’s  county  courthouse  princi¬ 
pals  in  the  libel  action  had  gathered  to 
enact  the  bitter  .political  and  judicial 
fight  that  brought  the  impeachment  and 
finally,  acquittaj,  for  Judge  Clark  in 
the  1929  legislative  investigations. 

Ready  for  trial  with  nearly  a  truck- 
load  of  records  of  the  house  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  that  brought  the  impeach¬ 
ment  charges  of  the  senate,  sitting  as 
I  a  court  of  impeachment,  and  of  dozens 
of  court  cases  involved  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  Nevvs  was  represented  in  the 
courtroom  by  its  attorney,  Gomer  Smith, 
by  its  former  editor,  Carl  Magee,  and 
editor,  Robert  T.  Fredericks. 

In  contrast  to  the  usual  procedure 
when  a  newspaper  is  the  defendant  in  a 
libel  suit,  the  News  played  stories  of 
the  suit  for  several  days  before  the  trial 
and  on  the  day  of  the  dismissal. 

A  front  page  story  appeared  Novem¬ 
ber  24  telling  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
story  appeared  under  a  three-column 
head  which  said  “Principals  in  Sensa¬ 
tional  1930  supreme  court  impeachment 
feud  to  clash  again  Monday — ^Trial  of 
$250,000  libel  suit  to  revive  scandal¬ 
ous  charges  against  Clark  and  bring 
foes  of  bitter  battle  together  in  face-to- 
face  climax." 

The  allegedly  libelous  article  was  re¬ 
printed. 

STAGED  BIG  WELCOME 

Fremont  C.  Peck,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times-Union,  headed  the  wel¬ 
coming  committee  of  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  met  New 
York’s  Mayor-elect,  Fiorello  LaGuar- 
dia,  when  he  returned  by  air  last  week 
from  Panama.  Mr.  LaGuardia  landed 
at  Floyd  Bennett  Airport  in  Brooklyn, 
although  the  Eastern  Air  Transport, 
over  which  route  he  flew  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  its  terminus  at  the  Newark 
airport.  Mr.  Peck  is  chairman  of  the 
Brooklyn  chamber’s  aviation  committee. 
Details  for  arranging  the  landing  were 
handled  by  the  committee  under  Mr. 
Peck’s  guidance.  Harold  A.  Strickland, 
of  the  Times-Union  staff,  accompanied 
Mr.  LaGuardia  on  his  trip  to  Panama 
and  back. 


SPEEDY  WORK  ON  SHOOTING 

Miami  Story  in  Type  Thirty-five 
Minutes  After  Gun  Battle 

Swift  action  and  accurate  team-work 
on  the  part  of  Francis  P.  Malone, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  city  editor, 
and  reportorial  staff  members  resulted 
in  a  news  story  of  a  death  duel  between 
two  detectives  and  two  bank  bandits  on 
Nov.  18  reaching  the  front  pages  of  a 
late  edition  35  minutes  from  the  time 
a  “tip”  was  telephoned  the  office. 

The  duel  resulted  in  the  death  of 
City  Detective  R.  Lee  Jester  of  Miami 
and  Anthon\  Kometic,  one  of  the  ban¬ 
dits,  and  the  wounding  of  Leonard 
Zalutsky,  the  second  bandit,  who  was 
subsequently  captured. 

Few  of  the  staff  men  were  available 
at  the  time  the  "tip”  came  to  the  office, 
as  it  was  in  the  period  after  the  Satur¬ 
day  shift  men  had  left  duty  and  before 
the  Sunday  shift  men  came  on.  Malone 
sent  S.  S.  Matlack,  veteran  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  and  Stephen  Harris,  police  reporter 
to  the  scene  of  the  shooting,  a  down¬ 
town  hotel.  Ernest  E.  Bennett,  staff 
cameraman,  was  then  sent. 

At  the  time,  all  the  information  at 
hand  was  that  there  had  been  a  shoot¬ 
ing  at  the  hotel.  Malone  obtained  the 
information  that  Jester  had  been  shot 
and  notified  the  police  before  they  v 
aware  of  it.  Piecing  together  details 
furnished  by  the  reporters,  Malone 
wrote  the  story  for  the  edition,  which 
was  complete,  except  for  the  name  of 
the  dead  bandit,  and  dashed  off  an  eight 
column  caption  and  sub-heads. 

Later,  William  S.  Matthews,  general 
a.ssignment  man.  was  added  to  the  news¬ 
gathering  force.  After  the  identity  of 
the  dead  gunman  was  learned,  and  the 
escaped  bandit  captured,  the  widow  of 
the  dead  detective  attempted  suicide, 
causing  the  edition  to  be  replatel. 
Malone  wrote  the  second  story  and  Hal 
1.  Leyshon,  managing  editor,  who  had 
arriv^  at  the  office  after  the  storv 
broke,  wrote  the  two-line  streamer  and 
sub-heads. 

LAWYER’S  FEE  REDUCED 

James  J.  Harpell,  publisher  of  Mon- 
Ircal  Journal  of  Ccnmnerce,  who  served 
three  months  in  prison  for  defamatory 
libel  on  T.  B.  Macaulay,  president  of  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Can¬ 
ada,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Superior 
Court,  Judge  Fortier,  presiding,  to  pay 
his  lawyer  Calixte  (Tormier,  $3,000,  in 
place  of  the  $5,000  for  which  the  lawyer 
billed  him.  Harpell  claimed  that  the 
amount  charged  by  Cormier  was  exor¬ 
bitant. 


SAMPLED  RELIEF  WORK 

Russell  E.  Campbell,  city  hall  re- 
iwrter,  Indianapolis  Star,  recently  dis¬ 
guised  himself  in  old  clothes  and 
worked  half  a  day  with  the  new  men 
given  jobs  in  federal  relief  work.  After 
transplanting  trees  from  the  municipal 
nursery  to  a  city  park,  Campbell  wrote 
a  story  of  his  experiences  and  'of  the 
conversations  of  the  other  workers.  Six 
columns  of  photographs  accompanied  the 
article. 


The  World 


Is  Waiting 

— for  news  in  science  from 
laboratory,  from  stratosphere, 
from  ocean  depths,  from  ex¬ 
plorations. 

Know  your  news  is  accurate. 
Use  Science  Service  Coverage 
— spot  news,  long  and  short 
features,  interpretive  arti¬ 
cles,  etc. 

Science  Service 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  Good  Market  in  *33 

-a  better  market  in  '34! 

The  Indianapolis  Radius  has  been  a  good  market 
this  year  for  those  who  properly  merchandised 
and  advertised  their  products.  The  Radius  has 
proven  conclusively  that  its  diversification  of 
agriculture  and  industry  does  give  it  stability, 
and  does  enable  it  to  benefit  from  any  upward 
trends. 

With  1934  bringing  new  opportunities  and  im¬ 
proved  conditions,  the  Indianapolis  Radius  will 
be  a  better  market  than  ever. 

But,  let  us  quote  a  few  1933  facts  about  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  Indiana: 

The  Indiana  Business  Review  of  November  20th 
(published  by  Indiana  University),  states  that 
bank  debits  in  Indianapolis  in  October,  1933, 
increased  over  September,  1933,  and  October, 
1932  . . .  most  lines  of  trade  and  industry  remained 
above  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago  .  .  . 
new  car  sales  were  higher  than  any  other  October 
since  1929  .  .  .  drug  store  sales  were  above  a  year 
ago  .  .  .  post  office  receipts  gained  over  a  month 
ago  .  . .  industrial  operations  continued  well  above 
a  year  ago  .  .  .  total  employment  in  all  types  of 
trade  and  industry  was  reported  28.7  per  cent 
above  a  year  ago. 

United  Business  Service  of  November  11th,  lists 
Indiana  as  one  of  the  states  where  building 
activity,  since  June  this  year,  is  above  the 
average  .  .  .  one  of  the  states  making  the  most 
favorable  comparison  (since  June)  in  electric 
power  output  with  a  year  ago  .  . .  one  of  the  states 
showing  the  most  improvement  in  the  downward 
trend  of  insolvencies  .  .  .  one  of  the  states  where 
conditions  seem  to  be  improving  definitely. 

Yes,  the  Indianapolis  Radius  was  a  good  market 
in  1933  .  .  .  and  it  will  be  a  BETTER  MARKET 
in  1934.  GET  IT  ON  YOUR  SALES  MAP 
.  .  .  SELL  IT  through  the  one  newspaper  that 
offers  complete  coverage  of  it  with  home  delivered 
circulation  .  .  .  The  Indianapolis  News. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2,  1933 


PREMIUM  BAN  IN  NRA 
CODES  PROTESTED 

Editor  of  Trade  Journal  Fighting 
Agreements  Which  Will  Cut  Deeply 
Into  Business  Said  to  TotsJ 
$181,000,000  Yearly 

{Special  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  27 — 
Alarmed  at  the  increasing  number 
of  submitted  codes  containing  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  advertising  by  means  of 
premium  distribution,  manufacturers  of 
the  merchandise  used  in  this  form  of 
sales  promotion  this  week  launched  an 
offensive  to  prevent  diversion  of  $181,- 
000,000  annually  into  newspaper  and 
other  forms  of  advertising. 

Frank  H.  Waggoner,  editor  of 
Premium  Practice  attended  a  public 
hearing  on  the  Laundry  Industry  code 
to  lay  before  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  a  protest  against  en¬ 
actment  of  ‘trade  agreements  which 
would  outlaw  giving  of  premiums  to 
advertise  or  promote  sales. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument,  he 
held  up  the  practice  as  superior  to  all 
other  advertising  media,  declaring : 
“No  other  form  of  advertising  carries 
any  assurance  of  volume  of  sales 
directly  traceable  to  such  expenditure. 
The  appeal  of  this  method  of  advertis¬ 
ing  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  laundry 
knows  in  advance  just  what  the  money 
sprat  in  this  form  of  advertising  is 
going  to  produce  in  sales  of  its  service. 
Hence  the  premium  advertiser  c^n 
afford  to  be  more  liberal  in  this  ad- 
vertisii^  appropriation  spent  this  way 
and  still  keep  the  ratio  of  advertising 
cost  to  volume  of  business  received 
therefrom  within  conservative  limits.” 

Members  engaged  in  more  than  100 
industries  employ  premium  advertising, 
spending  $181,250,000  at  factory  prices, 
furnishing  payrolls  with  $55,000,000  {or 
lalxir,  causing  780,125  tons  of  freight 
to  move  annually,  and  paying  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  federal  government 
for  postage  on  catalogs  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  according  to  statistics  fur¬ 
nished  by  Waggoner.  This  entails  dis¬ 
tribution  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  billion 
coupons  a  year,  as  well  as  25,000,000 
catalogs,  a  fact  which,  it  was  pointed 
out,  furnishes  employment  to  hundreds 
of  printers  and  others  in  allied  lines. 

NEWSPAPER  ART  EXHIBIT 

Many  newspaper  artists  and  car¬ 
toonists  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  exhibiting  original  cartoons  and 
illustrations  at  the  Crapo  Gallery  of 
the  Swain  School  of  Design  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  Among  those  whose 
work  is  on  view  are  Rollin  Kirby,  Nev, 
York  IV orld-Telegram ;  Frank  Beck 
and  T.  Brown,  Nexv  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Jerry  Costello,  Albany  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Charles  Deland,  Jr., 
Bdston  Post;  Norbert  Quinn,  Boston 
Globe;  John  Clubb,  Rochester  Times- 
Union;  D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  Maurice  Ketten  and  J. 
Carver  Pusey,  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


LIQUOR  COPY  BANNED 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  has 
announced  that  it  will  not  accept  hard 
liquor  advertising,  even  if  Tennessee 
dry  laws  should  be  repealed.  “National 
sentiment  for  repeal  was,  in  part,  due 
to  the  desire  for  light  wines  and  beer,” 
the  announcement  said.  “This  same 
sentiment  almost  unanimously  has  been 
against  the  return  of  the  saloon  and 
its  attendant  curses.” 


CITY  EDITOR  GUIDES 
WRITERS  BY  RADIO 

Wiscontin  News  Experiments  with 

Plan  to  Keep  in  Periodic  Contact 
with  Reporters — Miniature 
Receiving  Sets  Used 

A  system  whereby  a  city  editor  might 
keep  in  constant  radio  contact  with  his 
reporters,  regardless  of  where  they 
might  be,  was  used  experimentally  by 
the  Milwaukee  IVisconsin  News  Nov. 
23. 

Two  reporters,  Ralph  Roddy  and  Lola 
Bullard,  were  equipped  with  miniature 
radio  sets  which  at  certain  intervals 
they  plugged  into  electric  light  sockets 
wherever  they  might  be  on  assignment. 
They  dialed  the  News  station  WISN, 
where  the  program  was  interrupted  at 
certain  times  to  tell  the  reporters  to 
telephone  the  city  desk  for  another  as¬ 
signment  or  to  go  to  a  specific  place. 
Mr.  Roddy  was  “Operator  No.  1”  and 
Miss  Bullard  “Operator  No.  2.” 

Thus  one  reporter,  listening  in  at  a 
lawyer’s  office,  was  instructed  to  cover 
a  bank  robbery  at  Racine. 

The  portable  radios  used  were  less 
than  four  inches  high,  but  the  calls  came 
over  in  a  loud  tone. 

“The  first  test  was  a  marked  suc¬ 
cess,”  the  News  said.  “Experiments 
will  be  continued  in  the  studio  of  WISN, 
and  as  fast  as  it  is  found  practicable 
all  Wisconsin  News  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  will  be  equipped  with  the 
miniature  radios.”  Reporters’  automo¬ 
biles  will  likewise  be  equipped,  it  was 
stated. 

When  the  plan  is  put  into  complete 
execution,  “coverage  of  big  news  events 
should  be  speeded  up  at  least  20  per 
cent,”  the  News  said. 


INSTALLS  TELETYPES 

As  an  additional  and  speedier  service 
to  newspapers  and  advertisers,  the  Fen- 
ger-Hall  Company,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  have  install^  high  speed  teletype¬ 
writer  service  between  their  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  main  office  and  the  branch  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  expected  that  similar 
service  will  be  installed  later  in  the 
ether  Fenger-Hall  branch  offices  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and 
Seattle. 


CHRISTMAS  TOY  PILE 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  pro¬ 
moting  a  Christmas  “Toy  Pile,”  urging 
readers  to  bring  unused  toys  out  of  the 
attic  for  distribution  to  poor  children. 
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ATTENDED  DEDICATION 


Representing  WiUiam  Randolph  Heart! 
at  the  recent  dedication  of  New  Salem, 
Ill.,  as  an  Abraham  Lincoln  shrine,  was 
his  son,  George  Hearst  (center).  With 
Mr.  Hearst  are  Gov.  Henry  Horner  of 
llinois  (left)  and  Homer  Guck,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner  publisher. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  purchased 
the  tract  of  land  on  whch  the  New 
Salem  viUage  has  been  restored  and 
gave  it  to  the  state. 


ADOLPH  OCHS  HONORED 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
A  ew  Y ork  Times,  is  honored  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Rotary  Magazine 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Rotary  Club.  Mr.  Ochs’  carrar 
in  American  journalism  is  briefly  re¬ 
viewed,  dating  from  the  time  be  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
^mes,  of  which  he  is  still  the  proprietor. 
He  is  honored  by  Rotary  International 
‘because  also  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
New  York  he  has  upheld  the  finest 
traditions  of  his  profession,  his  name 
since  1896  being  identified  with  that  out¬ 
standing  exponent  of  news  sobriety  and 
good  taste,  the  New  York  Times ;  be¬ 
cause  for  33  years  his  voice  has  been 
an  influential  one  in  the  councils  of  the 
Associated  Press ;  because  of  many 
philanthropic  projects  in  the  interests 
of  good  citizenship,  exploration,  science, 
and  learning:  because  he  founded  and 
developed  the  beautiful  (Thattanooga- 
Lookout  Mountain  Park.” 


PRESS  SERVICE  HIRES 
U.  S.  INVESTIGATOR 

T.  F.  Cullen,  Secret  Service  Men  in 
Charge  of  N.  Y.  District,  Joins 
I.N.S.— Will  Work  on 
Crime  Stories 

Thomas  F.  Cullen,  noted  Federal 
secret  service  operative,  has  resigned 
as  agent  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
district  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  to  take  a  position  as  crime  investi¬ 
gator  for  International  News  Service. 
Cullen’s  resignation  from  government 
service  was  tendered  Nov.  25,  and  he 
will  assume  his  duties  with  International 
News  Service  immediately. 

Long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
shrewd  and  active  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  agents  in  the  country,  Cullen  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  New  York  dis- 
trist,  the  largest  area  under  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  jurisdiction,  since  January  of  this 
year. 

Before  that  time  he  was  Chief  of 
the  Identification  Bureau  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  also  served  as 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Washington  of¬ 
fice  as  well  as  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
division. 

Among  the  noted  cases  which  Cullen 
investigated  were  the  kidnaping  of 
Peggy  McMath  at  Harwichport,  Mass., 
the  abduction  of  Lieutenant  John  J. 
O’Connell,  Jr.,  of  Albany  and  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  kidnaping  and  murder. 

Cullen  was  graduated  from  George¬ 
town  University  Law  School  in  1920 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

He  was  engaged  in  active  practice  of 
law  from  January,  l921,  to  October, 
1926,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
a  special  agent,  first  being  assigned  to 
duty  in  Chicago. 

TELLS  NEWSPAPERS’  STORY 

“The  Story  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  the  Des  Moines  Tribune"  is  the 
title  of  a  12-page  promotion  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  recently  issued  on  newsprint  in 
news  style  by  the  daflies.  The  papers’ 
history  was  written  by  Oval  Quist.  The 
section  is  illustrated,  and  in  addition  to 
telling  of  past  exploits,  describes  the 
present  organization.  Gardner  Cowles 
has  been  publisher  of  the  papers  30 
years. 

D.  C.  MISCH  IN  MADISON 

Daniel  C.  Misch,  recently  managing 
editor  of  the  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal, 
has  rejoined  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State- 
Journal  as  managing  editor  succeeding 
Don  Anderson,  recently  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


Mechanically  Speakings 


If  you  start  with  a  Wood  Dr^  Mat 
you  will  finish  with  the  kind  of 
printed  pages  that  satisfy  your 
advertisers — clear  black  type 
matter  with  clean  halftone  and 
line-cut  reproductions. 

In  Troy^ 

you  will  find  proof  of  this  in 
the  papers  using  Wood  mats. 
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Wood  Dry  Mats  -  THE  means  to  THE  end  -  Better  printed  pages 
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Advertising  Agencies 

HEARING  ON  AGENCY 
CODE  INDEFINITE 

Committee  Still  Studyingf  Proposed 

Cleuset,  and  Need  for  Time  to 
Distribute  Final  Draft  Makes 
Postponement  Likely 

Public  hearing  on  the  advertising 
agency  code,  which  had  been  provis¬ 
ionally  set  for  Dec.  6,  will  have  to  be 
postponed,  it  seemed  apparent  this 
week  as  the  members  of  the  code  com¬ 
mittee  studied  new  provisions  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  Recovery  Administration. 

_  The  new  proposals  were  aimed  prin¬ 
cipally  at  protection  of  agencies  from 
raids  on  their  accounts,  and  would  for¬ 
bid  such  things  as  inducing  breach  of 
contract,  spreading  misleading  reports 
about  competing  agencies,  or  hiring 
away  an  agency’s  full-time  employe 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  employers. 
Some  criticism  of  the  proposed  section 
has  been  heard  on  the  basis  of  vague¬ 
ness. 

With  the  code  thus  turned  back  to 
the  code  committee  for  further  con¬ 
sideration,  it  seemed  evident  there  was 
no  chance  of  any  final  agreement  in 
time  for  a  hearing  in  the  immediate 
future.  Before  a  hearing  is  held,  it  is 
planned  to  give  copies  of  the  completed 
code  general  distribution. 

Ironing  out  of  plans  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  code  still  presents  some 
problems,  it  is  understood.  The  Code 
Authority  is  to  represent  not  only  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  the  Institute  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  of  America,  but  also  the 
1,S00  or  more  unorganized  agencies 
scattered  all  across  the  country.  De¬ 
tails  involved  in  giving  this  last  group 
a  voice  are  not  easily  settled. 

Other  provisions  of  the  code  are 
said  to  be  fairly  well  settled,  with  the 
anti-rebating  provisions  remaining  the 
most  important.  In  place  of  the  copy 
code  originally  inserted  in  the  fair-prac¬ 
tice  section,  a  proposal  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  would  authorize  the  code 
authority,  in  cooperation  with  media 
representatives  and  advertisers,  to  estab¬ 
lish  regulations  designed  to  prevent  un¬ 
true  and  misleading  advertising. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Fublishsk) 

Chicago,  Nov.  29 — Members  of  the 
Code  Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Advertising  Agencies  of  America  have 
written  to  Deputy  Administrator  John 
W.  Power  at  Washington  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  several  points  in  the  revised 
NRA  draft  of  the  advertising  agency 
code.  The  small  agency  group  is  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  in  maintaining  its 
allowance  of  three  members  on  the  code 
authority  and  has  submitted  credentials 
to  substantiate  the  representative  char¬ 
acter  of  the  new  institute’s  organization. 

The  small  agency  group  also  objects 
to  the  clause  permitting  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  revise  the  agency  code  at  its  dis¬ 
cretion. 


Cheese  Industry  Campaign 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  promotion  of  cheese  during  “Na¬ 
tional  Cheese  Week,’’  Dec.  11-16.  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  various  mid-western  dairy 
states  have  issued  proclamations  for  a 
concentrated  dairy  recovery  program  in 
an  effort  to  increase  national  consump- 
tion_  of  cheese  one  pound  per  family. 
While  dealers  are  cooperating  with  the 
cheese  manufacturers  in  promoting  this 
event,  and  radio  programs  sponsored  by 
Kraft,  Swift,  and  Armour  during  the 
week  of  Dec.  11  to  16,  will  feature 
cheese  products,  no  plans  have  been 
made  for  national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told.  "The 
only  newspaper  advertising  planned  will 
be  that  done  by  local  dealers,  it  was 
stated.  _ 

G.  C.  Cmrothers  Appointed 

George  C.  Carothers,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  Home  Owner’s  Institute,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  sales  for  the 
William  J.  Ganz  Company,  507  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City — producer  and 
distributor  of  business  films. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

MOGGE  JOINS  AGENCY 

Leaves  United  Prune  Growers  to 
Affiliate  with  J.  W.  Thompson 

Norton  W.  Mogge  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  United  Prune 
Growers  of  California  and  will  join  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  international  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  effective  Dec.  1.  an¬ 
nounces  Lynn  Baker,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  that  agency. 

Mogge  is  widely-known  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  food  advertising  field  and  for  his 
merchandising  activities  in  Eastern 
markets  on  behalf  of  Western  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  organizations.  He 
started  pioneering  their  dealer  service 
work  for  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex¬ 
change,  Los  Angeles  (Siinkist  oranees, 
lemons  and  grapefruit)  in  1914.  For 
several  years  he  handled  promotion 
work  with  the  trade  for  Sunkist  in 
New  York  City  and  other  eastern  and 
midwestem  territories. 

For  more  than  five  years  Mr.  Mogge 
was  responsible  for  the  advertising  of  a 
wide  range  of  Pacific  Coast  products 
with  San  Francisco  office  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  advertising  agency.  During  the 
past  year  he  has  actively  directed  the 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  California  prune  industry 
program  of  United  Prune  Growers  of 
California,  new  cooperative  organized 
about  a  year  ago. 


Plans  Picture  Page  Campaign 

Daily  newspapers  are  being  asked  by 
Klau-Van  Pieter som- Dunlap  Associates, 
Milwaukee,  whether  or  not  they  will 
publish  a  picture  page  as  a  regular 
feature  around  which  general  news  jnc- 
tures  can  be  printed  as  paid  advertising 
for  an  unidentified  food  advertiser. 
While  details  of  this  investigation  and 
results  to  date  are  not  available,  it  is 
understood  that  a  sufficiently  large  num¬ 
ber  of  dailies  have  indicated  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  idea  for  the  agency  to 
continue  its  plans  for  releasing  the 
campaign. 


Portland  P.A.A.A.  Officers 

The  Portland,  Ore.,  chapter  of  Pacific 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
has  installed  the  following  new  officers : 
W.  S.  Kirkpatrick  of  W.  S.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick  Advertising  Service,  chairman : 
Roscoe  W.  Segar  of  the  Segar  Agenc>', 
vice-chairman:  J.  V.  Roberts  of  Bots- 
ford,  Constantine  &  Gardner  Agency, 
secretary.  Roberts  is  also  newly-elec¬ 
ted  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  P.A.A.A.  _ 

Has  Entire  Cudahy  Account 

Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Chicago 
has  appointed  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham,  Chicago,  to  direct  its  en¬ 
tire  advertising  account.  The  agency 
has  formerly  handled  the  Old  Dutch 
division  of  the  Cudahy  account  and  in 
the  future  will  place  the  advertising 
for  Puritan  Hams,  Bacon  and  Smoked 
Meats,  as  well  as  the  Cudahy  dairy 
line. 


Johnston  Candy  to  Ayer 

The  Robert  A.  Johnston  Company, 
of  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  choco¬ 
lates,  candies,  and  chocolate  products, 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with 
N,  W,  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Joins  Rosenberg  Agency 

Harry  S.  Heustis,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  American  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  editorial  departments, 
has  joined  the  Arthur  Rosenberg  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  570  Seventh  avenue. 


Joe  Hunter  Joint  CritchBeld 

Joe  Hunter,  formerly  of  Critchfield 
&  Co.,  and  more  recently  associated  with 
Charles  H.  Touzalin  Agenw,  Chicago, 
has  returned  to  the  Critchfield  agency 
as  a  member  of  the  copy  department. 


Alkalol  to  Humphrey 

The  Alkalol  Company,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  Alkalol  and 
Irrigol,  has  appointed  the  H.  B.  Hum¬ 
phrey  Company,  Boston,  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 
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LONG  TO  PUERTO  RICO 

Former  Ayer  Executive  Named  NRA 
Official  There 

(.Special  to  Editos  &  Puslisbeb) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27 — Bopz 
Long  who  relinquished  his  position  as 
chief  of  the  Latin-American  division  of 
the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  to  join  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  in  Washington,  has  been 
appointed  deputy  NRA  administrator 
for  Puerto  Rico,  and  will  leave  sopn 
for  his  post. 

Mr.  Long  was  in  the  American  diplo¬ 
matic  service  during  the  Wilson  admin¬ 
istration  as  minister  to  Salvador  and 
later  to  Cuba.  Before  going  with  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  he  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Mexico  City,  with  connections  in 
Latin-American  countries. 

Mr.  Long’s  initial  position  with  the 
NRA  was  director  of  public  relations. 
He  later  took  charge  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  and  District  Recovery 
boards  to  inaugurate  the  President’s 
reemployment  program. 

Big  Color  Campaign 

The  Sperry  Flour  Company.  Pacific 
Coast  Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc., 
is  releasing  a  schedule  of  color  pages 
as  the  heart  of  its  current  advertising 
campaign,  using  Associated  Newspaper 
Color,  Inc.,  group,  which  includes  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Oakland  Tribune, 
Los  Angeles  Tintes,  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram,  San  Diego  Union,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Tacoma  Ledger,  Seattle 
Times,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  an^ 
Salt  Lake  Tribune.  The  campaign  is 
directed  by  Wesco  Advertising  Agency, 
San  Francisco. 

W.  T.  Cresmer  Nominated 

At  the  request  of  J.  M.  Brooks,  of 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley,  Inc.,  the 
nominating  committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives’  Association  of  Chicago 
has  substituted  the  name  of  W.  T. 
Cresmer,  of  Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer,  for  a  two-year  term  on  the 
board  of  directors.  Election  of  officers 
will  take  place  Dec.  11,  with  J.  T. 
Fitzgerald,  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc.,  heading  the  “Regular  Ticket”  as 
president. 

N.  Y.  Agency  Opens  Coast  Office 

Stanley  E.  Gunni^n,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  opened  Pacific  toast  offices  in  the 
Monadnock  building,  San  Francisco, 
with  J.  H,  Whitely  in  charge  as  West¬ 
ern  representative.  Whitely  had  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  experience  in  New 
York  and  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  National  Ice  &  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  Company  and  more  recently  with 
Youngs’  Advertising  Agency,  San 
Francisco. 


Two  Join  A.N.A. 

Association  of  National  Advertisers 
has  elected  two  new  members.  They 
are:  Salada  Tea  Company,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  represented  by  Herbert  C, 
Claridge,  advertising  manager :  and 
Jantzen  Knitting  Mills,  Portland,  Ore., 
manufacturers  of  Jantzen  Swimming 
Suits,  represented  by  Mitchell  Heine- 
mann,  general  sales  manager. 

Truck  Tire  Appointment 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  has  appointed  the  Electrograph 
Company  of  Detroit  to  handle  its  truck 
tire  advertising.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Com¬ 
pany  will  continue  as  ffie  principal  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Goodyear,  handling 
the  balance  of  Goodyear  products,  in¬ 
cluding  passenger  tires. 

New  O’Dee  &  Co.  Client 

International  Mate  Company,  Inc., 
large  importer  of  the  South  American 
beverage  under  the  trade  name  of  Joyz 
Mate  has  appointed  Mark  O’Dea  & 
Co.,  as  its  advertising  agency.  Maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  will  be  used. 

BBDO  Office  Moves 

The  Boston  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has  moved 
from  12  State  Street  to  178  Tremont 
Street.  Frank  Hatch,  vice-president  of 
the  company,  is  manager  of  the  Boston 
office. 


MASON  OPENS  OFRCE 

William  H.  Mason,  an  assistant  city 
editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  open  an  advertising  agency, 
with  offices  at  901  Russ  Building,  San 
Francisco.  He  will  represent  J.  Ster¬ 
ling  Getchell,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  and  handle  advertising  activities 
in  the  Northern  California  area  for 
Plymouth  cars  and  other  national  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  directed  by  the  Get¬ 
chell  organization.  Mason  recently 
covered  the  Lamson  murder  trial  in 
San  Jose  for  the  Examiner. 


Big  Newspaper  Campaign 

The  Owl  Drug  Company,  operating 
retail  stores  in  Pacific  Coast  states,  is 
using  the  largest  newspaper  advertising 
program  ever  used  in  its  history  in 
Southern  California  territory,  reports 
A.  C.  Bond,  advertising  manager  in  Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco  headquarters 
of  that  organization  states  there  is  also 
a  possibility  that  a  larger  news^^r 
advertising  program  may  be  used  for 
Northern  California,  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

S.  J.  Levin  Leaves  Ronson 

S.  J.  Levin,  for  five  years  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Art  Metal  Works,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  Ronson 
Lighters  and  other  Ronson  products, 
has  resigned  his  post,  effective  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  current  campaign.  Mr. 
Levin’s  new  affiliation  will  be  an- 
nouticed  on  his  return  from  a  European 
trip,  in  January^ _ 

Golden  State  Campaign 

The  Golden  State  Company,  Ltd., 
dairy  products,  San  Francisco,  sUrted 
a  special  newspaper  advertising  c^- 
paign  in  Oakland  last  week,  featuring 
operating  conditions  under  the  NKA. 
The  advertising  is  directed  by  the 
Drury  Company,  San  Francisco 
agency.  _ 

E.  H.  Barling  Recovers 

After  an  illness  of  three  weeks, 
Eugene  H.  Barling,  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  the  United  Advertis¬ 
ing  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  returned 
to  his  desk.  Mr.  Barling  was  stricken 
with  influenza-pneumonia  while  on  a 
trip  to  Louisville 


Two  Join  Mathes  Agency 

Miss  Carolyn  Larkins  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New 
York.  She  was  formerly  with  the 
Richard  A.  Foley  agency,  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  D.  Mathes,  formerly  with  the 
Expello  Corporation  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
has  joined  Mathes  production  staff. 

Named  Detroit  Representative 

Robert  Glass  has  been  appointed 
Detroit  representative  of  Mitchell,  Rud- 
dell  &  Rudden,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  with  offices  in  the  Stephenson 
Building  in  Detroit. 

Whitney  Joins  Norge 

George  G.  Whitney,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  director  of  the  Olds 
Motor  Works,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Norge  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Detroit. 

MeJunkin  Agency  Named 

Mejunkin  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  Seminole  Flavor 
Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  makers  of 
trade  marked  beverages. 

Col.  Lorenxen  Robbed 

Col.  A.  F.  Lorenzen,  president  of 
Lorenzen  and  Thompson,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives,  was  robbed  of  $150 
in  Chicago  on  Nov.  25. 


Elected  to  Four- A 

Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Chicago  Office  Moved 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company,  Chicago 
branch,  has  moved  to  Room  854 
Peoples  Gas  Building. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


WITH  Tuesday,  Dec.  S,  slated  to 
see  the  end  of  national  prohibition, 
advertising  men  are  expecting  a  rush 
of  advertising  in  those  places  where 
state  or  local  laws  do  not  interfere ;  that 
is,  in  a  score  of  states  including  more 
tlian  a  majority  of  the  population. 

This  advertising,  which  presumably 
will  be  followed  up  through  December 
in  an  effort  to  slake  the  holiday  thirst, 
is  counted  on  despite  the  fact  that  the 
industry  is  still  pretty  much  in  confu¬ 
sion  as  to  who  the  retailers  of  liquor 
will  be  and  how  they  will  be  served  by 
wholesalers;  also  despite  the  fact  that 
few  actual  orders  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing  had  been  placed  by  the  middle  of 
this  week. 

Retail  dealers,  restaurants  and  hotels, 
department  stores,  and  others  who  may 
undertake  the  sale  of  liquor  upon  the 
death  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
will  have  to  advertise  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  advertising  men  expect  that 
in  the  aggregate  they  will  place  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  copy  in  newspapers. 

National  advertisers  apparently  will 
range  from  those  who  take  space  in  one 
or  two  metropolitan  newspapers  or  in 
a  magazine  or  two,  to  a  few  who  will 
place  carefully  studied  schedules  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  the  available  markets. 
Until  the  retailing  situation  is  shaken 
down,  however,  and  the  legitimate  deal¬ 
ers  become  established — and,  incidental¬ 
ly,  until  the  states  complete  their  per¬ 
manent  legislation  on  liquor  sales — ^the 
advertising  manager  of  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  lead  an  uneasy  life. 

4>  »  « 

A  FOUR-COLUMN  advertisement 
mostly  set  in  six-point  type,  with 
a  few  modest  display  lines  and  practical¬ 
ly  no  white  space,  represented  what  is 
said  to  be  the  first  attempt  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  to  advertise  the  full  facts  about  a 
new  security  issue  in  accordance  with 
the  new  Securities  Act.  The  advertise¬ 
ment,  inserted  in  New  York  newspapers 
Nov.  21,  was  placed  by  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  New  York,  acting 
for  J.  A.  Sisto  &  Co.,  New  York  in¬ 
vestment  house.  It  offered  5000  shares 
of  Class  A  convertible  common  stock 
in  Barium  Steel  Corporation,  Canton, 
Ohio — a  comparatively  small  security 
issue,  and  for  a  company  incorporated 
only  in  August  of  this  year. 

Financial  advertising  men  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  offering  was  a 
frankly  speculative  one,  representing  a 
very  Afferent  problem  from  that  of  a 
large_  bond  issue  by  an  established  in¬ 
dustrial  leader.  Such  bond  issues  have 
not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene  under  the 
new  legislation. 

The  advertisement  was,  as  stated  in 
a  line  at  the  bottom,  “a  reprint  of  the 
entire  prospectus,  which  is  obtainable 
upon  request  from  J.  A.  Sisto  &  Co., 
68  Wall  Street,  New  York.”  A  state¬ 
ment  at  the  top  warned  that  registration 
of  the  stock  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  did  not  mean  government 
approval. 

The  top  third  of  the  advertisement 
described  the  business  the  company  will 
undertake,  with  a  blackface  paragraph 
slating  that  patents  and  processes  owned 
by  the  new  corporation  permit  reduction 
of  production  costs  in  the  stainless  steel 
field.  Details  were  given  about  pro¬ 
posed  payment  for  patents,  about  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  about  plant,  and  about  officers 
and  directors.  Balance  sheets  and  ac¬ 
countants’  statements  filled  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  space. 

While  using  this  copy  in  a  few  news¬ 
papers,  the  company  inserted  smaller  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  other  newspapers,  mere¬ 
ly  announcing  the  issue  and  offering  to 
send  a  prospectus.  This  possibly  sets 
a  pattern  for  future  advertisers. 

*  *  * 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston,  it  win  lie  recalled, 
used  copy  of  the  sime  detailed  sort  last 
April  in  offering  a  $26,000,000  note  is¬ 
sue.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Securi¬ 
ties  Bill  had  not  been  passed,  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 


mission  in  regard  to  prospectuses  were 
of  course  non-existent.  The  Edison 
copy  omitted  commissions  to  be  paid 
for  handling  of  the  new  issue,  a  point 
fully  covered  in  the  Barium  Steel  copy. 

*  •  ♦ 

PAID  advertising  in  the  gutter  be¬ 
tween  two  pages,  with  the  type  at 
right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  paper, 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Record  on  Nov. 
22.  The  experiment  was  hailed  as  the 
first  in  the  history  of  tabloid-sized  news¬ 
papers. 

The  innovation  follows  the  recent  test 
of  the  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company  in 
using  color  copy  up  and  down  in  the 
margin  of  a  half-dozen  midwestern  and 
southern  newspapers.  In  the  case  of  the 
Record,  a  small  run  of  papers  with  a 
dummy  advertisement  in  the  gutter  was 
distributed  to  advertising  men  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  in  advance  to  determine 
wliat  interest  the  idea  might  contain. 
Comment  was  favorable,  according  to 
Ernest  Hoftyzer,  advertising  director  of 
the  Record. 

.•\n  unusual  angle  was  that  the  gutter 
used  was  not  between  two  facing  pages, 
but  between  pages  4  and  29.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  thus  visible  twice,  Mr. 
Hoftyzer  pointed  out,  as  the  reader  went 
through  the  paper.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  course,  only  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  would  be  seen  either  time  unless 
the  novelty  of  the  arrangement  caused 
the  reader  to  make  a  special  effort. 

Double-truck  advertisements  taking 
up  the  gutter  between  two  facing  pages 
are  not  infrequent,  nor  is  use  of  such 
space  in  a  two-page  spread  of  news  pic¬ 
tures.  In  the  present  tabloid  size  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  the  use 
of  odd-sized  columns  gives  two  news 
pages  the  equivalent  of  10^  columns 
wide,  one  us^  for  women’s  features  in 
the  center  spread  of  the  main  section 
and  one  for  the  Stock  Exchange  tables 
in  the  center  spread  of  the  financial  sec¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Agitation  over  the  Tugwell  bill 
■  — or  Copeland  bill,  as  some  prefer 
to  term  it — is  boiling  in  advertising 
circles,  and  with  increasing  frequency 
these  days  boiling  over  into  the  public 
view.  Despite  assurances  at  the  recent 
A.N.A.  convention  by  Representative 

Sirovich  that  the  measure  will  be 

amended  in  committee  to  protect  honest 
advertisers,  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  sidetrack  the  new  bill  alto¬ 

gether.  One  important  drive  is  aimed, 
provided  no  legal  objections  are  raised, 
at  substituting  a  set  of  amendments  to 
the  present  food  and  drug  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  whole  new  bill 
was  sent  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Donald  J.  Burke,  of  the  Geo.  H.  Lee 
Company,  of  Omaha,  manufacturer 
of  poultry  and  stock  remedies.  Strongly 
criticizing  the  Tugwell  bill,  he  never¬ 
theless  insists  that  the  old  food  and 
drug  act  is  inadequate,  and  that  a 
modern  measure  is  needed.  ^  His  pro¬ 
posed  measure  calls  advertising  false 
“if  it  is  in  any  material  respect  sub¬ 
stantially  untrue  or  reasonably  likelv 
to  deceive  or  mislead,”  and  among  other 
things  forbids  intentional  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  such  advertising  in  interstate 
commerce. 

*  m  * 

TWO  recent  speakers  on  the  subject 
who  had  not  previously — unless 
memory  plays  tricks  on  us — assailed  thje 
Tugwell  bill  in  public,  were  Bruce  Bar¬ 
ton,  chairman  of  the  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn  agency;  and  Lee 
H.  Bristol,  former  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
and  vice-president  of  Bristol-Myers 
Company,  which  makes  medicines,  cos¬ 
metics,  and  toilet  goods. 

Mr.  Barton,  addressing  the  recent 
New  England  Conference  at  Boston, 
referred  to  the  “threat  of  the  so-called 
Tugwell  bill,  which,  if  enacted,  will 
give  a  bureaucratic  chief  in  Washing¬ 
ton  power  that  no  bureaucratic  chief 
should  enjoy — power  to  destroy  the 
vast  majority  of  the  innocent  alon.g 


with  the  small  minority  of  the  guilty.” 
He  urged  that  “some  form  of  sane  co¬ 
operative  effort  between  the  government 
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and  honest  business  should  be  instituted 
by  which  dishonest  statement,  over-ex¬ 
aggeration  and  ballyhoo  may  gradually 
be  rooted  out  of  our  economic  life.” 

Said  Mr.  Bristol,  addressing  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  in  New  York:  “Why 
burn  down  the  house  to  exterminate  the 
rats  in  the  attic?  While  no  one  can 
find  fault  with  the  aims  of  Prof.  Tug- 
well’s  bill,  it  is  apparent  that  in  its 
present  form  is  would  create  much 
more  damage  than  good.” 

*  Hr  * 

States  could  well  afford  to  adver¬ 
tise  to  prevent  crime,  charging  the 
cost  against  the  huge  sums  at  present 
spent  in  lighting  crime  and  prosecuting 
criminals  after  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  presi¬ 
dential  nominee,  told  a  hearing  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  Control  in  New  York  City  re¬ 
cently. 

.Advertising,  he  explained,  could  in¬ 
form  potential  criminals  about  the 
penalties  awaiting  them,  and  disillusion 
some  of  them  about  their  ability  to 
escape  personal  liability. 


“Every  Woman”  Reorganized 

J.  M.  Landau  has  resigned  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  and  relinquished  all  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Elite  Publishing  Company, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Mr.  Landau’s  in¬ 
terest  has  been  absorbed  by  Paul  L. 
Epstein  and  R.  H.  Tewksbury,  the 
former  having  been  a  partner  and  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  latter  having  been  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  now  becoming  man¬ 
aging  editor.  The  company’s  Every 
Woman  magazine  will  skip  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  and  reappear  on  Jan.  20.  The 
firm  of  Paul,  Martin  &  Russell,  adver¬ 
tising  counsel,  an  affiliate  of  the  Elite 
Publishing  Company  has  been  dissolved. 

United  Agency  Named 

Penn  Central  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  appointed  the 
United  Advertising  Agency  of  N^w 
York,  to  handle  its  advertising,  effective 
Jan.  1.  Copy  of  an  institutional  char¬ 
acter  will  be  used  in  addition  to  the 
advertising  of  specific  appliances. 

New  Pott  for  MitteUtaedt 

Oscar  E.  Mittlestaedt,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  Dodge  Broth¬ 
ers  Corp.,  from  1915  to  1922, 
has  been  reappointed  to  that  place  as 
assistant  to  Emerson  J.  Poag,  director 
of  advertising  and  merchandising  of  the 
corporation. 

Norge  to  Sell  Gat  Stove 

Norge  Corporation,  subsidiary  of 
Borg- Warner  Corporation,  is  planning 
an  expansion  program  for  1934,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  E.  Blood,  president.  The 
most  recent  product  is  a  new  type  of 
gas  stove. 


Jamerton  to  De  Soto  Motort 
H.  Curby  Jamerson,  formerly  with 
the  Aeolian  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  of  the  De  Soto  Motors 
Corp.  T.  G.  McCormick  is  his  assist¬ 
ant. 


Lentberic  to  Geyer-Cornell 

Lentheric,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  E. 
R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  has  appointed  Geyer- 
Cornell  Company  to  direct  its  advertis¬ 
ing  account. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  thia  great  State  you  must 
use  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evenini) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  R*i>reitntat\M» 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


Acorn  Agency,  Inc.,  I'STiO  Sixth  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Placing  orders  with 
some  New  Yora  City  newspapers  on  Gor¬ 
don  Distilling  Company,  Inc.,  Gordon’s 
Dry  Gin,  New  York  City. 

.Ymsterdam  Agency,  Inc.,  080  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue.  New  lora  City.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Dine  UK, 

iimlngtou,  N.  C.  i 

Aitkin-Kynett  Company,  1400  South 
Penn  Square,  Philadelphia.  Secured  the 
account  of  Kdisou-Splitdorf  Corporation, 

\V.  Orange.  N.  J. 

Batten  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  383 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing 
orders  with  some  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  on  Labourdette  &  Co..  Moet  & 
Cbaudon,  Champagne,  New  York  City. 

Benton  It  Bowles,  Inc.,  444  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  P.  Uallautiue  &  Sons,  Aie, 
Beer,  etc.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Blacket-Sample-ltummert,  Inc.,  221  No. 
LaSalle  street,  Chicago.  t'siug  news¬ 
papers  for  comic  section  advertising  on 
Ovaltine  for  Wander  &  Co..  Chicago. 

Campbell  Bwald  Company,  1790  Broad¬ 
way,  .New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  some  New  Y’ork  City  newspapers 
that  have  rotogravure  sections  on  Adam¬ 
son  Bros.  Company,  Lastez,  New  York 
City. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  General 
•Motors  Building,  Detroit.  Placing  orders 
with  some  New  York  City  newspapers 
on  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  whisky,  Peoria. 

111.,  James  P.  Cahill,  1  Wall  street.  New 
York  City,  agent. 

Evans,  Nye  A  Harmon,  Inc.,  440  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  Greater  Kentucky  Distilleries, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Frank,  Albert-Guenther-Law,  Inc.,  TO 
Pine  street,  New  Y’ork  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Austin  Nichols  &  Co.. 

Old  John  Whisky,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Placing  orders  with  some  New  York 
City  newspapers  on  National  Beer  & 
Wine  Importers,  Inc.,  Turney’s  and  Kilty 
Scotch  Whisky,  New  York  City. 

Frederick  tt  .Mitchell,  Inc.,  360  No. 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Have  resumed 
newspaper  schedules  on  Nash  Motor  Car 
Company. 

Friend  Advertising  Agency,  171  Madi¬ 
son  avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing 
orders  with  some  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  on  Leonard  Gordon  Importation 
Company,  Inc.,  Wines  and  Liquor,  New 
York  City. 

Fuller  &  Smith  A  Ross,  49  West  45th 
street.  Now  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  the  Basslck  Company,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  also  the  account  of  the  Ives 
Corporation,  New  York  City. 

Louis  Glaser,  Inc.,  230  Boylston  street, 
Chicago.  Secured  the  account  of  Bay 
State  Nurseries,  Inc.,  No.  Ablngton.  Mass. 

Gotham  Advertising  Company,  250  Park 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  some  New  York  City  newspapers 
on  International  Wine  Cellars,  Inc., 
Heidsick  Champagne,  New  York  City. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  2^  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco.  Placing  orders 
with  some  New  York  newspapers  on 
California  Prune  Growers  and  will  be 
followed  by  orders  in  newspapers  In 
other  large  cities.  Secured  the  account 
of  R.  C.  A.  Institutes,  New  York  Cltv. 

Pock  Advertising  Agency,  271  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  some  New  York  City  newspapers 
on  Joseph  Beck  Sens,  Inc.,  liquors.  New 
York  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
Childs  Company,  restaurants.  New  York 
City.  Placing  orders  with  New  York 
City  newspapers  on  Embassy  Products, 
Inc.,  Robin  Fils  &  Company,  champagne. 
New  York  City.  Placing  orders  on  New 
York  City  newspapers  on  Plerre-Bonard, 
Inc.,  champagnes.  New  York  City. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  420 
Lexington  avenue.  New  York  Cltv.  Again 
renewing  newspaper  contracts  bn  Stan¬ 
dard  Brands,  Inc.,  New  York  Citv. 
Secu^  the  account  of  Urbana  Wine 
Co.,  Urbana  and  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


SPORTS  WRITERS 

Here  is  a  new  BASKETBALL  SCORE 
BOOK  designed  by  a  newspaperman. 

THE  LAKE 

SEQUENCE 

EHiminates  extra  note  pads.  Gives  a 
running  account  of  the  game. 

Praised  by  Sports  Writers  who  used  it 
last  year. 

❖ 

BOOKr(24  Games)  60  CENTS 
Two  for  a  Dollar 

•> 

IVAN  E.  LAKE 
THE  DAILY  SENTINEL  TRIBUNE 
BOWLING  GREEN,  O. 
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WENT  ABROAD  TO  GET 
HOME  TOWN  ITEMS 


TO  OPEN  NELSON  GALLERY 


Theodore  Andrica 


Cleveland  Press  Man,  Assigned  to 
Foreign  Born  Groups,  Wrote  of 

Former  Residents  and  Relatives 
of  Cleveland  People 

Theodore  Andrica,  nationalities  editor 
of  the  Clevelafid  Press,  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  been  probably  the  first 
newspaper  report¬ 
er  assigned  to 
European  coun¬ 
tries  to  write 
about  people  ra¬ 
ther  than  politics 
and  commerce. 

A  Roumanian 
by  birth,  Mr.  An¬ 
drica,  who  is  33 
years  old,  came  to 
America  in  1927. 
He  worked  on  the 
Amc.'ica  -  Koii- 
maiiian,  Cleveland 
daily,  attended 
Western  Reserve 
University  one  year,  joined  the  Canton 
(.O.)  Daily  News,  and  later  joined  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

The  large  element  of  Cleveland's  pop¬ 
ulation  made  up  of  30  distinct  groups 
of  foreign-born  and  those  of  foreign- 
born  parentage  is  an  important  one. 
Before  Andrica  came  to  the  Press  news 
of  these  peoples  was  handled  by  various 
individuals.  Now  he  is  responsible  for 
all  the  news  about  their  organizations, 
daily  life,  fetes  and  industry.  He  was 
first  sent  to  Europe  in  1932  and  he  has 
recently  returned  from  anotlier  4-month 
trip  which  took  him  to  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Jugoslavia,  Italy  and 
Roumania,  where  his  parents  live. 

Mr.  Andrica  speaks  Roumanian,  Hun¬ 
garian,  German,  French,  Lnglish  and 
has  a  “working  knowledge''  of  Italian. 

People  and  pictures  of  people,  not 
politics,  concerned  Mr.  Andrica  in  Eu¬ 
rope  even  as  they  do  in  Cleveland.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  Cleveland  work  he  knows 
many  who  have  gone  back  to  their  native 
lands  and  the  provinces  to  which  they 
returned.  These  were  the  basis  for 
features  and  pictures  of  former  Cleve¬ 
landers.  Relatives  of  present  residents 
were  also  sought  as  possible  news  ma¬ 
terial.  Only  one  general  story  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  capital  of  each  country. 
Village  life  proved  productive  of  more 
colorful,  human  interest  matter  than 
political  news  from  cities  could  i)os- 
sibly  have  done. 

Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Andrica’s  stories 
from  the  homelands  were  illustrated.  He 
took  more  than  300  pictures  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  Rollaflex  camera.  Negatives  only 
I'/i  inches  square  were  successfully  en¬ 
larged. 

Among  interesting  impressions  gained 
by  Mr.  Andrica  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  European  and  American  news¬ 
paper  life  are  these:  employers  abroad 
give  three  to  six  months'  notice  before 
dismissal  and  employes  extend  a  simi¬ 
lar  courtesy;  national  rather  than  jocal 
papers  are  the  rule;  many  enterprising 
dailies  are  using  3-color  photography  on 
page  one ;  old-age  insurance  is  common ; 
Roumanian  newsboys  are  usually  gypsy 
boys  and  girls. 

Anyone  who  has  any  fair  idea  of  the 
number  of  varied  affairs  and  events  of 
3C  nationality  groups  will  realize  Mr. 
Andrica  has  little  leisure.  However, 
he  does  find  time  to  “ride"  a  somewhat 
unusual  hobby.  When  queried  about 
this,  he  replied: 

“Books.  And  non-fiction,  usually 
essays.  I  just  can’t  seem  to  make  my¬ 
self  like  fiction.” 


Publisher’*  Art  Gift  to  Public  Will 
Be  Viewed  Dec.  11 

The  memorial  to  the  name  of  the 
founder  and  publisher  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art,  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  Dec.  11,  it  has  been  announced 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Nelson 
estate.  The  imposing  building,  housing 
a  fortune  in  old  masters  and  other  works 
of  art,  will  provide  for  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  the  territory  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  in  art. 

Most  of  the  fortune  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockhill  Nelson  was  left  in  trust 
until  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Laura 
Nelson  Kirkwood,  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  paintings  and  other  art  ob¬ 
jects.  The  funds  for  the  building,  about 
$2,500,000,  were  provided  by  the  wills 
of  Mrs.  Ida  H.  Nelson  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  Laura  Nelson  Kirkwood,  and 
P'rank  F.  Rozzelle.  In  addition,  the 
Mary  Atkins  Museum  has  been  taken 
into  the  project.  The  trustees  have  been 
making  purchases  of  art  works  now  for 
nearly  four  years  and  these  have  been 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  gallery  is  on  the  site  of  “Oak 
Hall,”  famous  residence  of  Colonel  Nel¬ 
son.  Title  to  the  site  was  given  to  the 
city  of  Kansas  City  by  Irwin  R.  Kirk¬ 
wood  before  his  death  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  erection  of  the  gallery  on  the  spot 
where  “Oak  Hall”  stood. 

The  trustees,  of  whom  J.  C.  Nichols 
is  chairman,  have  spread  the  opening 
over  an  entire  week  to  prevent  too  much 
congestion.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Dec. 
11  and  12,  will  be  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
days;  Wednesday,  Kansas  City,  Kas. ; 
Thursday,  suburban,  and  Friday  and 
Saturday  have  been  set  aside  for  the 
children.  Sunday,  Dec.  17,  will  be 
“everybody’s  day.” 

WOULD  AMEND  RADIO  LAW 


DRUG  BILL  APPROVED 

Senate  bill  No.  1944,  to  strengthen 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  was  endorsed 
in  Atlantic  City,  Nov.  25,  at  annual 
sessions  of  the  New  Jersey  Health  and 
Sanitary  Association  and  the  Health  Of¬ 
ficers’  Association  of  New  Jersey.  The 
former  includes  members  of  the  health 
officers’  group,  and  in  addition  en¬ 
gineers,  nurses,  and  laymen.  The  re¬ 
solutions  set  forth  that  the  Act  of  1906 
“is  at  present  inadequate.” 


Coast  Measure  Would  Extend  Libel 
Laws  to  Stations 

.\mendment  to  the  California  radio 
laws  to  provide  that  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  must  keep  a  permanent  record  ot 
speeches  and  produce  this  record  in 
court  in  event  of  slander  or  libel  suits 
will  be  sought  at  the  next  legislative 
session,  according  to  Governor  James 
Rolph  and  a  group  of  Los  Angeles 
assemblymen. 

Active  support  of  such  an  amendment 
was  pledged  recently  by  Gov.  Rolph 
and  Assemblymen  Willard  Badham, 
Kent  H.  Redwine,  Charles  W.  Lyon 
and  Clare  Woolwine. 

“There  should  be  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  newspaper  and  a  radio  station 
as  concerns  libel,”  the  Governor  said. 
Belief  that  such  an  amendment  would 
eliminate  many  “fly-by-night”  broad¬ 
casters  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Woolwine, 
adding  that  such  a  measure  would  place 
broadcasters  on  a  par  with  newspapers 
in  regard  to  libel  liability. 

800  ATTEND  SALES  SHOW 

More  than  800  sales  executives,  mer¬ 
chants  and  other  business  men  from  the 
St.  Louis  area  attended  a  sales  dem¬ 
onstration  in  play  form,  “Strange  Inter¬ 
ludes  In  Business,”  a  program  on  the 
subject,  “Selling  Under  the  New  Deal.” 
presented  Nov.  24  in  St.  Louis  by  tlie 
Sales  Managers  Bureau  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  E.  N.  Lashmet,  district 
manager  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  wrote,  “Strange  In¬ 
terludes  in  Business.”  Speakers  at  the 
demonstration  included  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis;  W.  O’Neil,  president.  General 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O. ; 
John  Patterson  Curtis,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
and  Jerry  McQuade,  editor.  Drug 
Topics,  New  York. 

STORY  STARTS  PROBE 

A  grand  jury  investigation  of  alleged 
fraudulent  voting  in  a  Cleveland  ward 
has  resulted  from  disclosures  made  by 
Tom  Menkel,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
reporter.  Menkel,  dressed  as  a  “float¬ 
er,”  loitered  in  a  speakeasy  and  ob¬ 
served  instructions  being  given  “float¬ 
ers”  on  how  to  vote. 


"THE  CHURCH 

in  a 

CHANGING  WORLD" 

America’s  60,000,000  Church  members — as 
well  as  the  other  half  of  our  country’s  popula¬ 
tion — are  wondering  what  will  become  of  the 
Church  in  view  of  the  changing  social,  economic 
and  political  conditions  now  facing  the  world. 
Leaders  in  the  Church  are  staggered  by  prob¬ 
lems  which  demand  radical  readjustments. 

One  of  America’s  outstanding  authorities  on 
national  religious  and  economic  conditions  will 
discuss  these  problems  graphically,  impartially, 
accurately,  and  without  propaganda,  in  a 
series  of  twelve  exclusive  Sunday  or  Saturday 
afternoon  feature  articles,  for  release  beginning 
the  first  week  in  January,  1934. 

Some  of  the  Major  Subjects 

Are  Americans  religious-minded 
What’s  wrong  with  the  Church 
Is  Protestantism  a  “waning  force’’ 

Are  there  too  many  churches 
The  City — the  Church’s  new  frontier 
The  evolution  of  the  country  church 
Can  the  Church  solve  the  industrial  problem 
Has  the  foreign  mission  enterprise  collapsed 
What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
Sunday  School 
The  high  cost  of  religion 
Shall  the  churches  be  taxed 
Can  the  churches  get  together 


Wire  or  Write  to 

Dr.  CHARLES  STELZLE 

ONE  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

For  Terms  and  Fuller  Information 
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STRICT  CREDIT  POLICY  IS  NECESSARY 
TO  KEEP  LOSSES  AT  MINIMUM 

Some  Risks  Must  Be  Taken,  But  Adequate  Investigations  and 
Proper  Collection  Methods  Will  Reduce  Uncollect¬ 
ible  Accounts,  Says  Writer 
By  MAXWELL  DROKE 


T  KNOW  of  newspapers  operating  un- 

der  present-day  chaotic  conditions 
with  a  bad-debt  loss  of  less  than  1  per 
cent.  And  I  can  cite  other  papers  where 
the  loss  from  uncollectible  accounts  is 
in  excess  of  S  per  cent.  That  variation 
is  as  astounding  as  it  is  inexcusable. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  figure  of 
5  per  cent.  I  wish  that  I  might  say 
it  is  exceptional.  But  the  simple  truth 
is  that  in  far  too  many  cases  these  days 
the  records  are  nearer  to  that  figure 
than  to  the  1  per  cent  minimum. 

And  I  know  individual  cases  that 
have  gone  even  beyond  these  bounds. 

Now,  when  one  paper  tolerates  a 
percentage  of  bad-debt  loss  five  times 
as  great  as  a  neighbor,  operating  under 
similar  conditions,  something  is  wrong. 
Radically  wrong.  One  of  the  most 
common  and  costly  mistakes  we  make  is 
that  of  contrasting  credit  losses  with 
gross  sales.  I  have  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  here  because  of  a  generally  accepted 
custom;  but  in  reality  the  two  items 
have  nothing  in  common.  The  plan, 

I  imagine,  must  be  a  device  of  the  devil 
to  lull  an  unsuspecting  executive  into 
believing  that  “our  credit  losses  don’t 
amount  to  anything.”  And  it  is  true 
that  even  a  5  per  cent  loss  isn’t  quite 
such  a  stunning  blow  when  set  along¬ 
side  total  revenue  for  a  given  period. 

But  that  isn’t  the  way  to  look  at  it. 
Every  bad  debt  is  a  net  loss  and  can 
be  properly  contrasted  only  with  net 
profits.  On  this  basis  there  is  a  far 
different  tale  to  tell.  Mighty  few  papers, 
in  these  times,  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  bad-debt  loss  of  even  2  per  cent  or 
3  per  cent,  to  say  nothing  of  5  per  cent 
or  even  more.  The  situation  is  alarm¬ 
ing,  and  deserves  the  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  every  newspaper  executive  whose 
losses  have  not  been  reduced  to  the  last 
possible  penny. 

It  takes  no  great  logic  to  deduce  that 
bad-debt  losses  are  due  to  two  primary 
conditions,  (1)  inadequate  credit  investi¬ 
gation  and  (2)  improper  collection 
methods.  Certainly  I  do  not  contend 
that  ei'ery  bad-debt  loss  can  be  fore¬ 
seen  and  forestalled.  That  is  a  mil- 
lenium  we  have  not  yet  achieved,  and 
cannot  hope  for  in  these  troubled  times. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
would  be  an  altogether  desirable  goal 
toward  which  to  aim.  There  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  risk  in  every  credit  transac¬ 
tion,  and  if  we  take  no  chances,  we 
will  make  no  gains.  The  really  able 
credit  executive  is  one  who  is  reason¬ 
ably  and  rationally  lenient  in  O.K.’ing 
an  order,  but  persistent  and  consistent 
in  collecting  the  money  once  the  adver¬ 
tisement  has  appeared. 

Yes,  we  must  take  some  chances. 
But  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  we 
should  follow  the  plan  (or  lack  of  plan) 
that  leads  a  tyro  at  the  race  track  to 
put  money  on  every  horse  that  strikes 
his  fancy.  To  avoid  excessive  losses 
these  days  one  must  employ  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  plus  all  of  the  facilities  available 
for  gathering  and  digesting  credit  data. 

I  will  admit,  readily  enough,  that 
many  of  the  old,  time-honored  stand¬ 
ards  in  judging  credits  are  not  so  de¬ 
pendable  as  they  once  were.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  credit  man  looked 
chiefly  to  the  Three  Cs — Character, 
Capital,  Capacity.  These  were  the  yard¬ 
sticks  by  which  an  applicant  was  meas¬ 
ured.  They  are  still  important  con¬ 
siderations,  but  no  longer  sufficient.  To 
this  trio  we  must  add  a  fourth  C.  And 
we  will  call  it  Conditions.  In  the  past 
three  years  conditions  have  come  to 
play  a  very  potent  role  in  the  business 
drama.  What  are  the  conditions  under 
which  your  important  debtor  is  operat¬ 
ing?  Is  he  anticipating  these  condi¬ 
tions?  Is  he  meeting  them?  Is  he  side¬ 
stepping  them? 


Financial  statements  and  credit  re¬ 
ports  may  not  tell  the  complete  story. 

I  have  great  faith  in  figures.  But  often 
we  must  look  behind  the  figures  them¬ 
selves  to  get  a  complete  and  under¬ 
standable  view  of  the  situation.  A 
financial  statement  may  show  an  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  ratio  of  assets  to  lia¬ 
bilities.  But  is  the  picture  real?  Are 
the  Accounts  Receivable  ever  likely  to 
be  received f  Is  the  inventory  based  on 
current  market  replacement  values? 
Are  the  goods  represented  fresh,  timely, 
salable  ?  Is  the  company  making  money  ? 
.\nd  what  are  its  future  prospects  under 
present-day  conditions?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  deserve  more  than  superficial 
answers.  In  analyzing  any  financial 
statement,  bear  in  mind  that  liabilities 
rarely  shrink ;  assets  always  do. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  many  of 
these  financial  statements  are  deliber¬ 
ately  misleading.  But  great  numbers  of 
honest,  well-intentioned  men  do  not  yet 
realize  that  they  are  doing  business  in 
a  new  era,  and  that  they  must  adjust 
their  affairs  to  changing  conditions.  If 
this  realization  is  too  long  postponed, 
a  loss  may  result  to  the  trusting  cred¬ 
itor  who  O.K.’s  liberal  space  orders 
without  question  or  investigation. 

And  so  I  say  that  the  newspaper 
credit  man  must  develop  a  sort  of  sixth 
sense — an  instinct  that  will  warn  him 
when  an  account  must  be  watched  with 
eagle  eye. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  point  that 
I  dislike  to  discuss.  It  isn’t  a  popular 
topic.  But  we  are  facing  cold  facts 
as  we  find  them,  so  I  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  most  dangerous  debtor  in 
these  times — the  one  most  likely  to  take 
you  for  a  disastrous  dip  into  the  Red 
Sea — is  yesterday’s  “good”  customer 
who  has  begun  to  slip.  When  a  man 
who  has  always  discounted  his  bills  be¬ 
gins  to  take  40  days  or  more,  be  on  your 
guard.  No  other  debtor  on  your  books 
can  take  the  downgrade  so  completely 
or  disastrously.  The  man  who  is  chron¬ 
ically  hard-pressed  and  slow-pay  may 
struggle  along  indefinitely.  But  when 
the  “good”  customer  slows  down,  it  is 
a  danger  signal.  Something  is  wrong, 
and  unless  the  condition  is  corrected, 
the  business  may  quickly  disintegrate. 
Your  debtor,  seeing  his  business  going 
to  pieces,  is  plunged  into  the  depth  of 
despair:  He  has  not  been  schooled  in 
adversity,  and,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
day,  he  “can’t  take  it.” 

Sleepless  nights  .  .  .  workless,  worry- 
worn  days.  In  desperation,  he  turns  to 
reckless  expedients — probably  uses  too 
much  advertising  with  too  little  thought 
back  of  it.  .  .  And  the  creditors  even¬ 
tually  get  together  and  divide  the  spoils 
of  bankruptcy,  if  there  is  anything  left 
to  divide. 

It  is  commonly  said,  as  a  defense 
gesture  by  those  who  are  experiencing 
collection  trouble,  that  if  the  customer 
hasn’t  the  money  he  can’t  pay.  This  is 
one  of  those  comforting  alibis  that  are 
so  likely  to  contribute  to  calamitous 
bad-debt  losses.  It  is  so  logical  and 
conclusive  that  many  are  deceived. 

On  the  face  of  it,  obviously  no  man 
can  pay  out  that  which  he  does  not 
possess.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
an  overwhelmingly  large  percentage  of 
delinquencies  are  due  to  a  lack  of  funds. 
But  in  our  analysis,  we  overlook  an  es¬ 
sential  and  fundamental  fact ;  every 
debtor  (unless  he  is  hopelessly  involved) 
has  some  money.  He  can,  and  does, 
meet  some  of  his  obligations. 

To  whom  does  this  money  go,  and 
how  tan  we  make  certain  of  getting 
at  least  our  pro  rata  shares? 

The  answer  to  that  query  involves 
the  very  essence  of  collection  psychology. 
If  there  is  a  secret  of  collecting  money, 
then  it  may  be  condensed  in  these  few 


PAPER  SOLD  TO  SETTLE 
LIBEL  JUDGMENT 

The  Berlin  (Wis.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  sold  to  Philip  Lehner,  Prince¬ 
ton  attorney  for  $7,316,  at  a  sheriff's 
sale  to  satisfy  a  judgment  obtained 
by  him  against  the  Berlin  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Journal,  has  been  repurchased  by 
Fred  Leroy,  former  chief  stock¬ 
holder  and  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm,  and  the  only  other 
bidder  at  the  sale.  Mr.  Lehner  was 
awarded  a  judgment  aggregating 
$8,104.14  for  damages  in  a  libel  suit 
tried  at  Wapuaca  last  August. 

Following  the  sale  of  the  papei 
to  Leroy  three  creditors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  filed  a  petition  in  federal 
court,  Milwaukee,  asking  that  a  re¬ 
ceiver  be  appointed.  They  charged 
that  Leroy  obtained  ownership  of 
the  paper  through  a  conspiracy  with 
Lehner.  The  three  creditors  had 
combined  claims  of  $3,4.^0. 


words :  The  debtor  gives  preference  to 
those  creditors  who  have  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  EXPECT  to  be 
promptly  paid. 

\'ery  few  creditors  begin  to  realize 
the  power  of  this  principle  of  expec¬ 
tancy.  They  either  resort  to  hard- 
boiled  bullying  tactics,  or  else  supinelv 
sit  back  and  wait  for  the  money  to 
come  in.  Neither  plan  is  likely  to  get 
one  very  far  under  present-day  con¬ 
ditions. 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  a  credit  man 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  principle  until  he 
has  actually  given  it  a  conclusive  test. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  it  works. 
To  be  most  effective,  you  must  start 
your  educational  work  at  the  time  the 
account  is  opened.  If  bills  are  due  and 
payable  on  the  tenth  of  each  month, 
impress  this  point  firmly  but  politely 
upon  the  customer’s  consciousness.  Give 
him  to  understand  that  you  expect  your 
money  at  that  time.  All  too  often,  in 
the  eagerness  to  make  a  sale,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  glosses  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  terms;  perhaps  doesn’t  mention 
the  matter  at  all,  or  even  worse,  man¬ 
ages  to  convey  by  word  or  gesture, 
th^at  the  paper  is  “easy”  on  collections. 
Thus  the  customer  gets  an  impression 
that  it  will  “be  all  right”  if  his  account 
runs  along  for  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
an  extra  30  days.  This  is  all  wrong. 
It  destroys  the  efficacy  of  our  principle, 
and  makes  collections  doubly  difficult. 

Once  the  account  has  been  opened, 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  terms, 
the  next  important  point  is  a  program 
of  regular  and  systematic  reminders. 
If  payment  is  due  on  the  tenth  and  a 
remittance  has  not  been  received  by  the 
ISth  to  20th,  a  gentle  memory  “jog”  is 
clearly  indicated.  The  nature  of  this 
“jog”  may  be  determined  by  the  type 
of  individual,  and  other  considerations. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  be  a  telephone 
call,  or  perhaps  a  brief  note.  The  pur¬ 
pose,  primarily,  is  to  assure  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  we  have  not  forgotten,  and 
that  we  expect  him  to  remember.  From 
this  point  on,  reminders,  increasingly 
insistent,  should  be  issued  at  ten  dav 
intervals.  If  personal  collectors  are 
employed  (and  there  is  no  other  system 
quite  as  effective  for  getting  the  money ; 
they  should  be  given  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  before  they  become  aged  and 
hopeless.  The  longer  you  postpone 
action,  the  more  difficult  an  unlikely 
collection  becomes. 

I  might  say,  at  this  point,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  monthly  statement  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  contributing  causes  to 
delinquency.  Not  that  I  have  anything 
against  statements  as  a  bookkeeping 
aid.  But  the  statement  is  not  primarily 
a  collection  instrument.  The  credit  man 
who  leans  very  heavily  on  statements 
to  make  collections  is  letting  himself 
in  for  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  An  in¬ 
terval  of  30  days  is  too  long  a  period 
in  which  to  leave  a  questionable  ac¬ 
count  without  action.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  waiting  until  the  third 
monthly  statement  to  start  an  active 
collection  program  is  entirely  too  slow 
for  this  new  era.  Long  before  an  ac¬ 


count  is  90  days  old,  we  should  have 
our  money,  or  know  definitely  the  rea¬ 
son  why  it  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
Promptness  of  action  is  not  the  only 
collection  rule,  but  it  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  important. 

All  that  has  been  said  up  to  this  point 
applies  primarily  to  display  advertising 
accounts.  With  classified  it  is  not 
practicable  to  make  so  exhaustive  a 
credit  investigation.  If  you  follow  the 
general  practice  of  charging  a  want  ad 
to  any  telephone  subscriber,  you  are  on 
fairly  safe  ground.  The  law  of  aver¬ 
ages  will  take  care  of  you  pretty  weil. 
Most  persons  are  honest  and  will  pay 
these  small  bills.  But  just  because  the 
amounts  are  small,  they  may  neglect 
to  remit  promptly. 

One  paper,  I  happen  to  know,  has 
tried  out  the  plan  of  having  the  ad- 
taker  say,  at  the  time  the  insertion  is 
ordered,  “Thank  you.  We  will  send 
you  a  bill.  These  convenience  accounts 
are  payable  within  ten  days.”  This 
same  statement  is  printed  on  the  invoice. 
They  have  found  it  quite  helpful  in 
speeding  up  payments. 

And  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
by  all  means,  start  a  “black  list’’  of 
those  persons  who  fail  to  pay  classified 
bills.  Check  each  incoming  ad  with  this 
list,  so  that  the  same  individual  cannot 
“beat”  you  a  second  time.  When  an 
unpaid  bill  is  found,  tell  the  person 
that  this  charge  must  be  paid,  before 
additional  copy  can  be  accepted. 

And  finally,  in  conclusion,  let  me  re¬ 
turn  to  my  original  point,  and  remind 
you  that  the  one  best  way  to  reduce 
bad-debt  losses  is  by  preventive  meas¬ 
ures,  applied  at  the  time  the  account  is 
opened.  .And  remember,  bad  debts  rep¬ 
resent  money  subtracted  directly  from 
net  profits.  How  large  a  sum  can  you 
afford  to  contribute  this  year? 


GRIGSBY-GRUNOW  BANKRUPT 


Le  Roi  Williams  Named  Receiver  for 
Chicago  Radio  Firm 

The  Grigsby  -  Grunow  Company, 
Chicago  manufacturers  of  radio  re¬ 
ceivers  and  refrigerators,  was  placed  in 
receivership  by  order  of  Federal  Judge 
John  P.  Barnes  in  Chicago  late  last 
week.  The  court  has  appointed  Le  Roi 
Williams,  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  Attorney  Thomas  Marshall 
as  temporary  receivers  in  equity. 

Liabilities  of  the  company  consist  of 
about  $3,(X)0,000  to  unsecured  creditors 
and  an  outstanding  bond  issue  of  $2,340,- 
000.  One  of  the  concern’s  largest  cred¬ 
itors  is  the  Inland  Steel  Company  with 
a  claim  of  $100,000. 

The  company  recently  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  seeking  a  loan  from  the  RFC.  Re¬ 
cent  changes  in  the  sales  organization  of 
firm  include  the  following: 

(^orge  T.  Bryant  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  sales  manager  of  the 
company,  succeeding  Harry  Alter,  re¬ 
signed.  Floyd  Masters,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  to  John  F.  Ditzell,  assistant  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  manager,  has 
been  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Bryant  as 
field  sales  manager. 


A  Proved 
Carrier-  B  oy 
training  ser¬ 
vice  enabling 
ONE  paper  in 
every  city  to 
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LAW  FIRM  SEES  FREEDOM  OF  PRESS 
IMPERILED  WITHOUT  CODE  CLAUSE 

iChicago  Attorneys,  in  Opinion  Asked  for  by  Col.  McCormick, 
Say  Anyone  Can  Waive  Constitutional  Rights  by 
Not  Insisting  on  Them 


GERMAN  AGENCIES  MERGED 


BIG  UBEL  SUITS  DROPPED 


(.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  29 — it  is  possible 

for  newspapers  to  lose  their  right 
of  freedom  of  the  press  provided  by  the 
Constitution  if  they  accept  the  NRA 
code  without  a  specific  bill  of  rights 
proviso,  according  to  a  legal  opinion 
made  public  here  today  by  the  law  firm 
of  Kirkland,  Fleming,  Green  &  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  opinion  was  prepared  for  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the 
Tribune  and  chairman  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
freedom  of  the  press  committee. 

The  opinion  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
answer  to  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  chief 
NRA  administrator,  who  has  said  the 
newspapers  needed  no  such  safeguard 
in  their  code. 

The  opinion  is  considered  to  be  a 
warning  to  newspaper  publishers  who 
do  not  see  any  danger  in  coming  under 
the  NRA  without  such  reservation.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  anyone  may  waive 
his  constitutional  rights  by  not  insist¬ 
ing  on  them  in  proper  form  and  in  the 
proper  tribunal.  If  a  constitutional 
question  is  not  raised  in  the  state  courts, 
the  opinion  says,  it  cannot  be  raised  on 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  newspapers  could,  “by  reason  and 
analogy  contract  away  the  right  of  free 
publication,”  states  the  opinion.  An 
analogy  is  cited  in  the  act  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  which  has  a  perpetual  and  special 
charter  accepting  the  benefits  of  a  new 
and  limiting  corporate  law.  By  filing 
reports  under  the  new  law  the  corpora¬ 
tion  loses  the  benefits  of  its  special  char¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  law 
firm. 

The  opinion  outlines  the  case  in  part 
as  follows: 

“In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  general 
proposition  that  anyone  may  waive  his 
constitutional  rights  by  not  insisting 
upon  them  in  the  proper  form  and  in 
the  proper  tribunal.  For  instance,  if 
the  constitutional  question  is  not  raised 
in  the  state  courts  it  cannot  be  raised 
on  appeal  from  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  hundreds  ol 
cases  where  the  supreme  court  has  re¬ 


away  by  the  adoption  of  this 
unless  the  proviso  is  insisted 


right 
code 
upon. 

“Cases  which  seem  to  be  more  closely 
in  point  are  those  where  a  corporation 
has,  by  special  act  of  the  legislature, 
been  given  a  perpetual  charter  with 
certain  special  privileges.  Thereafter, 
the  legislature  passes  a  general  corpo¬ 
rate  law  limiting  the  period  of  char¬ 
ters  to,  say,  99  years,  and  also  limiting 
the  special  privileges  covered  by  the 
special  charter.  If  the  corporation  ac¬ 
cepts  the  benefits  of  the  new  act  (by 
filing  reports  thereunder  or  in  any  other 
way)  the  courts  hold  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  bound  by  all  of  the  tP’-ms  of 
the  general  corporation  act  and  cannot 
have  the  benefits  of  its  special  char¬ 
ter.  This  holding  at  first  blush  seems 
to  be  in  derogation  of  the  constitutional 
provision  against  impairment  of  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  contracts.  The  ruling  is 
sustained  by  holdinv  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  in  accepting  the  benefits  of  the 
General  Corporation  Act,  has  waived 
its  rights  under  the  special  charter, 
that  is,  it  has  waived  its  constitutional 
right  to  insist  that  its  contract  be  not 
impaired. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Newspaper  Code, 
we  would  of  course,  insist  that  section 
4  of  the  NRA  is  unconstitutional  when 
applied  to  the  newspaper.  If  news¬ 
papers  take  the  iTcnefits  of  Section  3  of 
the  NRA  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
unable  to  contend  that  they  did  not 
also  have  to  take  the  burdens  of  Sec¬ 
tion  4.  This  is  analogous  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  under  special  charter  which, 
when  it  accepts  the  benefits  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  act.  is  held  to  have  waived  its 
constitutional  right  to  insist  that  its 
special  charter  (contract)  was  impaired. 

“As  above  stated,  many  constitutional 
rights  may  be  waived  or  contracted 
away.  Why  should  the  newspapers  be 
asked  to  take  a  chance  upon  a  waiver  in 
this  instance?  If  the  proviso  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  the  guaranty  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  it  is  at  most  sur¬ 
plusage  which  cannot  in  any  way  bind 
or  fetter  the  government  in  its  program. 
If  the  proviso  is  necessary  to  prevent 
waiver,  the  government  should  not 


Wolff  and  Telegrapken-Union  Now 
Under  Nazi  Control 

The  two  outstanding  German  news 
agencies,  the  semi-official  Wolff  Tele¬ 
graph  Bureau  and  the  Telegraphen- 
Union,  announced  a  merger  of  their 
services  Nov.  28  under  the  auspices  of 
a  new  concern  called  the  German  News 
Bureau.  The  effect  of  the  merger  is  to 
place  all  news  agencies  under  Nazi 
control. 

The  chairman  of  the  new  concern  is 
Otto  Mejer,  until  now  director  of  the 
Telegraphen-Union,  while  Dr.  Albrecht, 
director  of  Wolff’s  agency,  has  been 
named  deputy  chairman. 

Wolff’s  agency  is  a  member  of  an 
international  cartel  of  leading  and 
semi-official  agencies,  the  American 
representative  being  the  Associated 
Press.  The  members  of  the  cartel 
exchange  news  exclusively  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  Telegraphen-Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  an  extensive  news  ser¬ 
vice  of  its  own  in  other  countries.  The 
policy  of  the  new  concern  regarding 
foreign  distribution  is  still  to  be  de¬ 
termined. 

The  merger  was  declared  to  have 
been  caused  by  “economic  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  German  press.” 


RULES  ON  LIQUOR  COPY 


N.  Y.  Time!  FeeU,  in  View  of  Vote, 
Advertisers  Should  Not  Be  Repelled 

While  the  Neiv  York  Times  has  made 
no  public  statement  in  connection  with 
liquor  advertising,  the  newspaper  feels 
that,  since  sentiment  was  for  repeal  of 
prohibition,  “reputable  manufacturers 
and  distributors”  of  liquor  should  not 
be  denied  “the  privilege  of  advertising 
their  products  in  the  Times  subject  to 
federal  and  state  laws,”  Louis  Wiley, 
Times  business  manager,  said  in  a 
letter  this  week  written  in  response  to 
a  query  by  William  F.  Huffman,  JVis- 
consin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune. 

“Advertisers  of  liquor,”  the  letter 
said,  “are  required  to  state  in  their 
copy  that  offers  for  sale  or  delivery 
are  subject  to  repeal,  and  to  all  federal 
and  state  laws.  Copies  of  the  Times 
containing  such  advertisements  are  with¬ 
held  from  states  which  prohibit  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  or  solicitation  of  orders  for 
intoxicating  liquors.  Liquor  advertise¬ 
ments  in  copies  of  the  Times  sent  to 


WreRtler,  Who  Asked  for  a  Million, 
Fails  to  Prosecute  Action 

The  $1,(X)0,000  libel  suits  of  Gus  Son- 
nenberg,  professional  wrestler,  against 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corporation 
have  been  dismissed,  because  of  failure 
of  the  plaintiff  to  prosecute.  The  suits 
were  based  on  articles  published  in  the 
Herald  attacking  wrestling  practices. 

Trial  of  the  actions  before  a  jury  in 
Suffolk  Superior  Court  last  April  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  disagreement,  with  the  jury 
unofficially  reported  as  standing  10  to 
2  for  a  verdist  in  favor  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company. 

The  cases  were  set  down  again  for 
trial  during  the  October  sitting,  but  at 
the  last  moment,  although  the  publishing 
company  was  ready  to  proceed,  Sonnen- 
berg  announced  through  his  attorney 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  try  the  case 
again. 

As  a  result  the  two  actions  have 
been  non-suited  by  the  court,  the  judg¬ 
ment  having  been  officially  entered 
against  Sonnenberg.  The  judgment 
officially  terminates  the  litigation 
Through  his  attorney,  Sonnenberg  has 
also  given  releases  to  the  newspaper 
company. 

The  Herald  articles  which  Sonnen¬ 
berg  claimed  damaged  him  unjustly  in 
reputation  were  published  over  three 
years  ago.  Trial  of  the  suits  began  last 
April  3  and  concluded  10  days  later  with 
the  jury’s  disagreement.  Among  the 
witnesses  for  the  defense  were  Robert 
B.  Choate,  managing  editor;  William 
G.  Gavin,  news  editor  of  the  Herald 
and  Charles  W.  Morton,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  paper. 


5i?-: 


..w,  these  states  are  replaced  by  other  adver- 

fused  to  pass  on  the  constitutional  ques-  insist  that  it  be  eliminated _ unless  the  tisements,  usually  our  own.” 

tion  bemuse  it  has  not  been  properly  government  wishes  to  have  in  its  hands 
raised,  hence  citation  of  authorities  is  ^  weapon  which  it  could  use  to  stifle 
unnKessary.  ^  ^  press.  The  very  fact  that  Johnson 

It  also  goes  with^t  saying  that  cer-  is  so  insistent  upon  the  elimination  of 
tain  rights  may  be  affirmatively  waived,  the  proviso  would  lead  an  unprejudiced 


RIPLEY  TALKS  TO  CLUB 

Robert  L.  Ripley,  “Believe  It  or  Not” 
artist,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  a 

^ .  .  .  . . . .  luncheon  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 

F'or  instance,  in  this  state  one  may  waive  observer  to  feel  that  he  wishes  to  put  New  York  Nov.  28.  He  recently  re¬ 
right  to  trial  by  jury,  even  in  felpny  the  press  on  exactly  the  same  plane  as  turned  to  this  country  after  a  long 

other  industry  (notwithstanding  its  spe-  trip  abroad, 
cial  constitutional  guaranties)  so  that 
in  the  event  of  hostility  or  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  emanating  from  the  press  he  will 
be  in  a  position  effectively  and  sum- 


cases,  by  signing  a  jury  waiver.  Also, 
in  this  state,  one  may  waive  his  right 
not  to  testify  against  himself  by  sign¬ 
ing  an  immunity  waiver  when  called 
before  a  grand  jury.  The  right  of 


self  incrimination  may  also  be  waived  by  niarily  to  gag  it. 
failing  to  insist  upon  it  at  the  proper 
time  or  affirmatively  by  the  accu'^d 
taking  the  stand  and  testifying  in  his 
own  behalf. 

“It  has  frequently  been  said  in  the 
specific  case  of  injunctions  against  the 
publication  of  a  libel,  that  no  such  in¬ 
junctions  will  be  issued  because  of  the 
constitutional  guaranty,  unless  (a) 
property  rights  are  involved,  or  (b)  un¬ 
less  contract  rights  are  involved.  For 
instance,  it_  has  been  held  in  certain 
cases  that  if  an  employe  agrees  with 
his  employer  at  the  time  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  not  to  reveal  trade  secrets  he  will 
be  restrained  from  so  doing  on  the 
ground  of  the  contract ;  this  might  also 
be  put  on  the  ground  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition.  Probably  all  the  members  of 
tbe  A.N.P.A.  know  of  the  case  of 
Mathews  vs.  N.  Y.  Associated  Press, 

136  N.  Y.  333,  where  it  was  held  that 
a  contract  not  to  publish  certain  news 
at  certain  times  was  valid  and  was  not 
in  violation  of  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
anty.  The  newspapers  could,  therefore, 
by  reason  and  analogy,  contract  away 
the  right  of  free  publication;  and  it  is 
possible  they  may  have  contracted  their 


ENTERTAINED  STUDENTS 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  gave  a 
show  for  high  school  students  Nov.  24 
in  the  Jane  Friendly  Lounge,  Chron¬ 
icle  Building. 


“Hundreds  of  disputed  points  will 
arise  in  the  application  of  NRA  and 
codes  adopted  thereunder.  In  the  last 
American  Bar  Journal  there  is  an  article 
which  lists  some  of  the  grave  constitu¬ 
tional  questions.  For  various  reasons, 
everybody  at  present  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  attitude  of  acquiescence.  It 
seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  all  constitutional  rights  fly  out  the 
window  when  an  emergency  stands  at 
the  door.  It  seems  to  be  the  feeling 
that  the  courts  will  sustain  the  act  and 
all  codes  adopted  under  the  act.  If 
injustice  is  done  or,  if,  after  the  emer¬ 
gency  has  expired,  we  wish  to  get  rid 
of  these  dictatorial  powers,  the  people 
will  look  to  the  press  and  not  to  the 
courts.  If  the  proviso  is  eliminated,  the 
<)ucstion  will  arise  whether  the  press  Now  in  more  than  12S  newspapers 
cannot  be  licensed  and  this  question  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  courts 
which,  we  believe,  are  apt  to  decide 
close  questions  in  favor  of  virtual  dic¬ 
tatorships.  If  the  proviso  is  included, 
the  courts  cannot,  without  stultifying 
themselves,  hold  that  licensing  of  the 
press  was  ever  contemplated  in  the 
adoption  of  the  code.” 
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MURAYAMA,  JAPANESE 
PUBU^ER,  DIES 

President  of  Asnhi  in  Tokio  and 
Osaka  Was  a  Leader  in  Journal, 
ism — Wielded  Strong  Influence 
in  the  Life  of  Japan 


Ryuhei  Murayama,  president  of  the 
Asa  'hi  published  in  Osaka  and  Tokio,  and 
considered  Japan’s  outstanding  publisher, 
died  in  Tokio  Nov.  24  of  iMieumonia. 
He  was  83  years  old. 

Mr.  Murayama  has  long  been  known 
as  a  powerful  influence  in  the  political, 
social  and  economic  life  of  Japan.  The 
success  of  his  newspapers  came  after 
many  years  of  struggle,  with  their  pro¬ 
prietor  often  following  journalism 
methods  at  variance  with  contemporary 
newspapers.  He  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  and  the  most  successful  adapter 
of  American  press  methods  in  Japan. 

He  started  his  career  as  a  shop  owner 
in  Osaka  in  1871.  He  dealt  in  Western 
goods,  and  much  of  the  experience  he 
gained  in  his  shop  was  later  put  to  use 
in  his  newspaper  management. 

He  bought  a  newspaper  several  years 
later.  This  paper  was  to  become  the 
world-famous  Osaka  Asahi.  At  first 
the  venture  was  nearly  wrecked  by 
financial  difficulties.  The  Japanese 
newspapers  of  that  period  were  divided 
between  the  big  publications  devoted  to 
political  discussions  and  the  small  papers 
filled  with  fiction  and  social  news,  each 
type  appealing  to  a  separate  class  of 
readers.  The  Osaka  Asahi  belonged  to 
the  former  class  at  first,  but  under  Mr. 
Murayama’s  management  it  took  on  a 
wider  appeal,  and  it  began  to  succeed. 

In  18^  Mr.  Murayama  bought  the 
Tokio  Mezatnashi,  which  he  rechristened 
the  Asahi.  and  applied  the  same  manage¬ 
ment  methods  there  as  he  used  on  the 
Osaka  daily.  He  achieved  success  in 
Tokio  against  tremendous  opposition, 
his  18  competitors  joining  in  a  united 
front  against  the  paper. 


HOLDUP  MAN  KILLS  ARTIST 

Harold  Klepser,  of  N.  Y.  Journal, 

Wat  on  Way  to  HU  Apartment 

Harold  Klepser,  40,  an  artist  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  staff,  died 
in  Knickerbocker  Hospital.  New  York. 
Nov.  26,  of  wounds  received  when  fie 
was  shot  by  a  Negro  holdup  man  Nov. 
25  near  his  home  on  West  107th 
street.  New  York. 

Mr.  Klepser,  who  was  a  nephew  of 
John  Cassel,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
cartoonist,  until  recently  had  shared 
his  apartment  with  Burris  Jenkins,  Jr., 
Journal  sports  cartoonist. 

He  came  to  New  York  from  Oregon 
several  years  ago  determined  to  be  ap 
artist.  He  obtained  a  job  in  the  Er-e- 
ing  IV orld  art  department.  When  the 
World  papers  were  sold  he  took  a 
year’s  vacation,  and  then  took  up  free 
lance  work.  With  Charles  Plielps 
Cushing,  writer  and  photographer,  he 
developed  a  “photo-mentage”  system  of 
illustration,  consisting  of  a  photo  and 
drawing  combination.  Several  of  their 
pictures  were  used  as  Literary  Digest 
covers  and  as  illustrations  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post.  He  joined  the 
Journal  last  summer. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  New 
York  Nov.  27.  and  the  body  was  sent 
to  Weeping  Water,  Neb.,  for  burial. 

Before  he  died  Mr.  Klepser  told 
police  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  apart¬ 
ment  about  2  a.  m.  when  a  Negro 
stepped  out  from  between  two  parked 
cars,  ordered  him  to  hold  up  his  hands, 
which  he  did,  and  then  fired  without 
warning. 


WILUAM  R.  PEDRICK 

William  R.  Pedrick,  former  I’hila- 
delphia  newspaperman  and  writer  on 
economic  subjects,  died  at  his  home  near 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23.  He  was 
76  years  old  He  was  (Mice  editor  of 
the  old  Philadelphia  Item,  and  spent 
nearly  half  a  century  with  Philadelphia 
newspapers.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar. 


JULIAN  D.  HOGATE 

Indiana  Publisher  and  Father  of 
Kenneth  Hogate  Dies  at  65 

Julian  D.  Hogate,  retired  editor  of 
the  Damnlle  (Ind.)  Hendricks  County 
Republican,  a  veteran  Hoosier  editor  of 
the  “old  school,”  and  father  of  Kenneth 
Hogate,  president  of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co._. 
died  Nov.  26  in  Danville.  He  was  6.5 
years  old. 

Mr.  Hogate  was  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Indiana  more  than_  40 
years,  and  had  made  the  Hendric’KS 
County  Republican  one  of  the  strongest 
organs  of  the  party  in  his  section  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Hogate  was  born  in  Danville,  and 
was  educated  at  DePauw  University. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Re¬ 
publican  Editorial  Association,  the  Dan¬ 
ville  town  and  school  boards,^  Columbia 
Club  of  Indianapolis,  Masonic  and  K. 
of  P.  Lodges,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity. 

Besides  the  son  mentioned,  the  other 
survivors  are  another  son,  Donald  D. 
Hogate  of  Oeveland;  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Etta  Cravens  Hogate.  and  the  mother, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hogate. 


CPbltuary 

WW.  MARSH,  59,  editor  and 
•  publisher  of  the  Westfield  (Pa.) 
Free  Press,  died  Oct.  21  of  ptomaine 
poisoning.  He  had  been  editor  of  the 
newspaper  for  more  than  30  years. 

John  Coulter,  77,  for  more  than  20 
years  foreman  of  the  composing  r(X)m 
of  the  Toronto  Mail  &  Empire,  and 
previously  with  the  old  Toronto  News, 
died  recently  in  his  home  in  that  city 
following  an  illness  of  two  years.  His 
wife  and  four  children  survive. 

Gustave  R.  Keeper,  50,  for  17  years 
in  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  died  Nov.  19  at 
Lincoln  Hospital,  Detroit,  of  peritonitis. 

Henry  Stead,  64,  for  the  past  30 
years  chief  mechanic  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  collapsed  while  at 
work  recently  and  died  shortly  there¬ 
after  in  his  home  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Stirling,  mother 
of  Russell  Stirling,  mechani(:al  super¬ 
intendent,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  news 
papers;  James  and  John  W.  Stirling, 
superintendent  and  foreman,  respectively. 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  and  Albert 
Stirling,  Western  Pennsylvania  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Intertype  Corporation, 
died  Nov.  24  at  her  home  in  Pittsburgh. 

Louis  L.  Slingerland,  61,  pioneer 
Colorado  newspaperman,  died  at  his 
home  in  Golden  on  Nov.  21,  following 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  news  editor 
of  the  Golden  Transcript  and  at  one 
time  city  editor  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette,  and  worked  on  several  other 
Colorado  newspapers  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Kansas  City  Star. 

Gus  “Pat”  Adams,  76,  died  Nov. 
24  at  his  home  in  Chula,  Ga.  A  native 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  was  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette  for 
many  years  under  the  name  of  “Smada,” 
chronicling  family  reunions,  annual 
gatherings  and  celebrations. 

Albert  M.  Stevens,  for  many  years 
with  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
as  an  operator  in  charge  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  service,  died  Nov.  25  at 
his  home  in  Wollasten.  He  retired  four 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Susan  McDonald,  81,  mother 
of  Thomas  A.  McDonald,  city  editor 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  died 
Nov.  21  following  a  brief  illness.  Two 
other  sons,  three  sisters  and  two  broth¬ 
ers  survive. 

Harry  R.  Kem merer,  62,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Carrollton  (O.)  Free 
Press-Standard,  died  last  week  of  heart 
disease.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  War¬ 
ren  G.  Harding  and  had  served  in  the 
Ohio  legislature  and  as  postmaster  at 
Carrollton. 

Henry  Schmitz,  39,  former  editor 
of  the  Buena  Park  (Cal.)  News,  died 
Nov.  16.  In  1927,  two  years  after  pur¬ 
chasing  the  News,  he  organized  the 
West  Orange  (bounty  Publishing  Co., 


publishing  papers  in  seven  communities. 
Two  years  ago  he  disposed  of  his  inter¬ 
est  in  this  firm,  devoting  his  time  to 
the  Stanton  Progress  and  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Gazette.  He  had  been  seriously 
ill  for  three  months. 

.\lfred  Sinclair  Clark,  editorial  and 
feature  writer  of  the  Boston  Post  for 
the  past  23  years,  died  Nov.  22  at  his 
home  in  Kendall  Green  of  heart  attack. 
Following  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
in  1900  he  joined  the  Boston  Post  re- 
portorial  staff.  Later  going  to  Spokane, 
Wash.,  he  worked  as  a  reporter  and 
desk  man  for  the  Review.  He  rejoined 
the  Post  in  1907  and  became  rewrite 
man,  night  city  editor,  editorial  and 
feature  writer.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  four  children. 

Harry  Robinson  Kinlaw,  80, 
pioneer  newspaper  publisher  and  vice- 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  in  1906  and  later  a  director, 
died  Nov.  20  at  his  home  in  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.  He  joined  the  Rocky 
Mount  Phoenix,  a  weekly,  as  a  part¬ 
ner  in  1888  and  several  years  later  es¬ 
tablished  the  Motor,  also  a  weekly. 
Later  he  published  the  Tunn  County 
Echo,  a  semi-weekly,  which  he  sold  to 
the  Rocky  Mount  Publishing  Company, 
which  appears  to-day  as  the  Eivning 
Telegram. 

Asher  Allen,  for  35  years  business 
manager  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  who  retired  in  1926,  died 
Nov.  24  after  a  long  illness. 

J.  E.  Lucas,  bmilding  superintendent 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  was  shot 
and  killed  four  and  a  half  hours  after 
he  was  married  on  Armistice  Day,  when 
he  attempted  to  discharge  H.  H.  S^eed, 
nightwatchman,  on  a  charge  of  drunk¬ 
enness.  The  shooting  occurred  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  newspaper  building  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses.  Sneed  has  been  indicted  for 
murder. 

James  F.  Maloney,  former  assistant 
pressroom  foreman  of  the  New  York 
World,  died  in  Brooklyn  Nov.  22.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  and  had  represented  it  at 
state  and  national  conventions. 

Edward  Donovan,  pressman  with  the 
New  York  Times  since  1912,  died  in 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  Nov.  22. 

Frank  Kewing,  78,  former  New 
York  dress  pattern  manufacturer  and 
style  publisher,  died  at  his  home  in 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25.  He  was 
for  years  with  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  and  later  formed  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Fashion  Publishing  Company,  which 
he  sold  to  his  employes  for  about 
$750,000,  and  retired  at  the  age  of  45. 
He  was  born  in  Germany. 


ROBERT  W.  WELCH 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  Nov.  28 — 
Robert  William  Welch,  82,  for  40 
years  connected  with  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Nezv  York  Times, 
who  retired  10  years  ago,  died  here 
today  at  his  winter  home.  The  body 
will  be  sent  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  for 
interment. 


WALTER  HUDSON 

Walter  (“Gunboat”)  Hudson,  baseball 
writer  for  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
died  at  Neurological  Institute,  New 
York.  Nov.  23.  He  was  35  years  old. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  the  end  of  the 
world’s  series,  suffering  severe  head 
pains,  and  underwent  a  brain  operation 
several  weeks  ago.  He  started  his 
career  20  3'ears  ago  as  office  boy  to 
“Tad”  Dorgan,  famed  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  cartocmist.  As  sports 
writer  and  in  editorial  capacities  he  later 
served  with  the  Journal,  Globe  and 
Graphic,  and  joined  the  Mirror  staff 
several  years  ago. 


GEORGE  O.  CROMWELL 

George  O.  Cromwell,  76,  noted  type 
designer,  a  founder  of  and  for  a  number 
of  years  vice-president  of  Ludlow  Typo¬ 
graphical  Company,  (Thicago,  died  Noy. 
24  at  his  home  in  Chicago  of  a  paralytic 
stroke  following  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Society 
of  Typographic  Arts  of  which  he  had 
been  a  director  for  several  years  and 
was  at  one  time  vice-president.  He 
was  the  father  of  John  Cromwell,  mo¬ 
tion  picture  director. 


HEROISM  MEDALS  AWARDED 

The  Boston  Travelers  Medal  of 
Honor,  symbolic  of  heroism,  has  been 
awarded  to  Patrolmen  Thomas  J. 
Munday  and  Daniel  Fitzgerald  of  the 
Boston  Police  force.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Managing  Editor  Harold 
F.  Wheeler  and  Police  Commissioner 
Eugene  C.  Huffman.  The  two  patrol¬ 
men  rescued  a  family  of  six  during  a 
fire. 


C.  R.  LIVINGSTON 

Clinton  R.  Livingston,  one  of  the  best 
known  country  editors  of  Illinois,  who 
for  the  last  35  years  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Chrisman,  is  dead  at  his  home 
in  Danville.  His  age  was  72. 
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Why  Not  Try  Them? 

MORLEY  BUTTON  MFC.  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  46  E.  11th  Street 
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!  DAILY  WINS  CAMPAIGN 
FOR  5c  CAR  FARE 


I  Low  Tranaportation  Charge,  Avail* 
able  to  Shoppers,  Proves  Stimulus 
to  Business  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
i  — Linage  Increases  8% 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Puulisiier) 
Rochester,  M.  Y.,  Nov.  28 — Thanks 
10  a  10-year  campaign  waged  by  the 
Kochester  Times- Union,  business  is 
picking  up  in  this  city  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  oi  a  new  stimulus — a  five-cent 
trolley  fare. 

Street  cars,  heretofore  nearly  empty 
between  9 :30  and  1 1 :30  a.  m.  and  2 :00 
and  4;00  p.  m.,  are  now  tilled  with 
women  shoppers  during  those  hours. 
These  women  have  more  money  to 
spend  than  a  year  ago.  Employment  is 
up  due  to  increased  operations  in  nearly 
every  industry  in  the  city.  Railroad 
freight  car  loadings — exclusive  of  less- 
than-carlot  freight — including  only  full 
revenue  carloads  are  currently  running 
more  than  30  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
year.  Retail  sales  of  new  automobile 
passenger  cars  in  Rochester  for  the  first 
20  days  of  November  were  83  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  year’s  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod.  Consumption  of  electric  power 
is  currently  running  about  4  per  cent 
ahead  of  a  year  ago  in  Rochester  and 
consumption  of  manufactured  gas  is  up 
about  10  per  cent.  Actual  figures  on 
other  items  are  not  available. 

For  13  years  until  Oct.  16,  last,  the 
City  of  Rochester  had  a  contract  with 
the  Rochester  lines  of  the  New  York 
State  Railways,  subsidiary  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Gas  &  Electric  System,  allow¬ 
ing  the  company  a  6  per  cent  return  on 
I  its  property  valued  at  $22,000,000.  The 
1  Times-Union  for  the  last  10  years  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  valuation  was  too  high, 
that  fares  should  be  less  than  10  cents. 
With  the  “service  at  cost’’  contract  ex¬ 
piring  Aug.  1,  the  Times-Union  in  May 
this  year  exposed  the  contract  in  a 
series  of  six  articles  “Service  at  Cost 
Plus,”  written  by  Paul  Benton,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  He  pointed  out  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  13  other  street  railway  systems, 
showing  that  the  Rochester  service  was 
too  expensive.  These  articles  were  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  editorial  campaigns  and  the 
city  council  was  forced  into  action. 

On  Oct.  16  a  new  contract  went  into 
effect  in  w'hich  the  valuation  w'as  cut  from 
$22,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  The  profit 
margin  was  cut  from  6  to  5  per  cent  on 
the  reduced  valuation.  The  present  re¬ 
ceivership,  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  time,  must  be  ended  within  a  year. 
A  substantial  reduction  in  fares  was 
provided.  Tickets  are  now  sold  at  the 
rate  of  six  for  45  cents,  compared  with 
12  for  $1  previously.  The  cash  fare 
remains  the  same  as  10  cents.  Those 
taking  advantage  of  the  shopping  hours 
may  get  a  round  trip  pass  for  10  cents. 

The  new  scheme  has  not  been  in  effect 
sufficiently  long  enough  to  enable  re¬ 
tailers  to  account  for  the  actual  benefit 
of  the  shoppers’  fare  in  their  sales.  Ap¬ 
proach  of  the  holidays  and  the  belated 
Thanksgiving  holiday  this  year  have 
made  accurate  measurements  with  pre¬ 
vious  years  difficult. 

Receivers  of  the  trolley  line  are  mak- 
in-T  a  careful  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
new  fare  schedule,  but  at  present  it  is 
in  preliminary  stages.  The  first  week 
the  new  schedule  was  in  effect  10.752 
shoppers  passes  were  used;  15.956  in 
the  third  week;  19,785  in  the  fourth 
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week,  and  18,042  in  the  fifth  week. 

J.  F.  Uffert,  general  manager  of  the 
lines,  said;  "VVe  are  not  in  a  position 
to  determine  if  the  pass  has  brought 
any  increased  revenue  as  it  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  a  time  of  year  when  we  as 
a  rule  have  a  seasonal  increase  in  riders. 
We  do  know  however  the  use  of  the 
shopiiers  pass  does  relieve  our  rush  hour 
[teak  and  it  gets  a  large  number  of  shop¬ 
pers  home  before  the  heavy  period  of 
our  rush  hour  travel  enabling  us  to 
better  balance  our  schedules. 

“The  shoppers  passes  are  sold  only 
on  cars  and  buses  by  the  operators  for 
10  cents  cash  a  round  trip  and  are  good 
for  as  many  rides  as  the  holder  can 
make  in  the  two-hour  period.  They 
are  sold  to  both  inbound  and  outbound 
l>assengers,  permitting  return  to  place 
of  starting.  In  other  words,  they  per¬ 
mit  unrestricted  riding  as  to  number 
and  direction  of  rides  within  the  two 
hours.” 

One  individual  who  has  been  follow¬ 
ing  the  situation  closely  remarked  that 
retailers  will  benefit  more  and  more 
from  the  new  five-cent  shopper’s  rate. 
"It  is  a  thing  which  will  grow  in  popu¬ 
larity  as  iieople  talk  about  it  and  house¬ 
wives  get  accustomed  to  it.” 

Merchants  generally  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  to  judge  the  importance  of 
the  “new  deal”  in  Rochester  transpor¬ 
tation.  Many  people  who  are  using  the 
shoppers’  fare  now  would  be  expected 
to  come  to  the  business  section  anyhow 
with  the  approach  of  Christmas,  it  was 
said.  Furthermore  the  merchants  have 
not  emphasized  the  reduced  rate  in 
their  advertising  as  much  as  they  might, 
concentrating  as  they  are  on  Christmas 
business. 

That  a  better  feeling  exists  toward 
business  prospects  in  the  city,  however, 
is  indicated  in  local  display  advertising 
in  Roche.ster’s  daily  papers  for  the 
month  of  October,  which  represents  an 
eight  per  cent  increase  compared  with 
a  year  ago. 


WARNS  DRUGGISTS  ON  BILL 


‘OFF  RECORD’  TIDBITS 
GLEANED  FROM  TALK 

Washington  Reporters  Who  Preserve 
Confidences  in  Their  N^ws  Stories 
‘‘Spill  the  Beans”  in  Conver¬ 
sation,  Says  Leach 

Paul  R.  Leach,  Chicago  Daily  Nen'S 
W'ashington  correspondent,  asserted  in 
a  dispatch  last  week  that  much  of  the 
“off  the  record”  comments  made  by 
Washington  officials  are  used  by  col¬ 
umnists  who  supply  daily  letters  to 
newspapers.  Mr.  Leach  blames  the  re¬ 
porters,  however,  who  talk  among  them¬ 
selves  about  “off  the  record.” 

He  points  out  that  while  they  observe 
these  confidences  and  do  not  write  what 
they  are  told  they  cannot  write,  never¬ 
theless  “you  can’t  keep  a  man  from 
talking  and  they  do  like  to  talk  about 
confidential  things.”  As  a  result.  Mr. 
Leach  contends,  much  of  the  confiden¬ 
tial  information  they  cannot  write  gets 
around  eventually  to  the  columnists  and 
is  printed.  Commenting  upon  this  sit¬ 
uation,  Mr.  Leach  remarks : 

“Some  of  their  very  best  paragraphs 
are  not  only  exclusive,  but  true,  because 
they  contain  confidential  information 
which  some  reporter  has  been  dumb 
enough  to  repeat,  although  he  has  be'*'i 
unable  to  write  it  for  his  newspaper.” 

DEMURRER  FILED 

Attorneys  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
last  week  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  amended  petition  filed  by  the  Cities 
Service  Gas  Company  in  its  $30,000,000 
damage  suit  against  the  newspaper.  Two 
reasons  were  set  for  by  the  Star.  The 
first  alleged  the  petition  did  not  state 
facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of 
action,  and  the  other  alleged  the  peti¬ 
tion  set  forth  complaints  based  upon 
alleged  libel  and  alleged  slander  and  that 
complaints  which  are  not  based  upor 
either  libel  or  slander  have  been  im¬ 
properly  united  to  form  a  cause  of  ac¬ 
tion. 


Advertising  Agent  Tells  Retailers  to 
Oppose  Tugwell  Measure 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisres) 

Kansas  City,  Nov.  27 — A  warning 
that  the  Tugwell  bill  is  “another  Vol¬ 
stead  act  that  will  do  to  food  and  drug 
advertising  what  has  already  been  done 
to  securities,”  and  must  be  defeated,  was 
sounded  before  the  Retail  Druggists’ 
Association  of  Kansas  City  last  week 
by  J.  O.  Young  of  the  J.  O.  Young 
Advertising  Agency  of  Kansas  City. 

“Most  thoughtful  companies  will  op¬ 
pose  the  Tugwell  bill  because  it  leaves 
legitimate  manufacturers  at  the  mercy 
of  political  appointees,  and  shackles  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  initiative,”  Mr. 
Young  said.  “The  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  will  mean  a  com¬ 
plete  and  sweeping  readjustment  of  the 
industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  packaged  medicines  and 
foods,  with  a  likelihood  that  many 
standard  remedies  or  food  products  of 
proven  merit  will  be  forced  off  the 
market.” 
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PRINTED  LIQUOR  AD 

The  first  liquor  advertisement  seen 
in  Alabama  in  many  years  appeared  in 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Birmingham 
News.  The  display  was  headed 
“Scotch  Whisky”  and  included  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  a  London  concern  seeking 
distributors. 


Bread  and  Butter 

“THE  QUILL  meets  the 
I  forum  need  of  the 
woricins  writer  and  editor^ 
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IOWA  CASE  SETS  PRECEDENT 
Court  Award*  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  to  Publisher’s  Wife 

A  case  regarded  as  of  far-reaching 
importance  was  recently  reported  by  the 
State  Labor  Department,  when  Iowa 
courts,  after  a  three-year  litigation 
established  the  right  of  wives  to  collect 
damages  from  their  husbands  under  the 
workmen’s  compensation  law.^  The  de¬ 
cision  set  down  the  sharp  distinction  _be- 
tweefl  the  ordinar”  and  usual  services 
of  a  housewife  and  foreign  occupation 
in  a  husband’s  commercial  establishment. 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  in  awarding 
the  decision  against  Dudley  A.  Reid, 
owner  of  the  Osceola  (la.)  Tribune, 
and  granting  compensation  to  his  wife, 
who  was  injured  in  1930  while  working 
in  the  pressroom  of  the  newspaper,  said; 
“Where  the  services  are  of  a  general 
nature,  beyond  the  scope  of  those  de¬ 
manded  by  marriage  relations,  a  wife 
may  contract  with  her  husband  and  re¬ 
cover  from  him.” 


UNITED  PRESS 
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1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address :  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary -Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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FIRST  U.  S.  SUNDAY  PAPER 
APPEARED  IN  1809 


{Continued  from  page  12) 


the  last  number  printed  for  its  first 
quarter  of  publicatisn  (No.  12,  May  7, 
1809)  carried  a  closed  eye.  The  front¬ 
page  editorial  under  the  closed  eye 
asked  if  “you  think  your  paper  has 
ready  reformed  the  world,”  and  sug¬ 
gest^  that  each  subscriber  secure  two 
more  readers  in  order  to  “enabe  us  to 
open  the  eye,  and  see  our  way  clearly.” 
This  solicitation  was  apparently  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  difficulties  arose  with  car¬ 
riers.  The  June  4  issue  carried  the 
statement : 

“Those  who  have  not  been  regularly  served 
with  the  numbers,  will  please  to  leave  their 
names  at  the  office,  cor.  Wall  and  Wm.  sts." 

In  the  July  23  issue  as  well  as  in  sev¬ 
eral  others,  the  nature  of  this  difficulty 
became  more  apparent : 

“To  subscribers. — We  have  had  numerous 
complaints  respecting  the  delivery  of  this 
paper.  We  can  assure  our  readers,  that  the 
paper  has  been  regularly  printed,  but  owing 
to  the  bad  conduct  of  the  carriers,  many  of 
our  subscribers  have  been  neglected:  how¬ 
ever,  we  trust  the  evil  is  now  remedied;  and 
those  who  have  not  been  regularly  supplied 
will  please  to  inform  us,  so  that  the  deficiency 
may  be  made  up,” 

Probably  the  difficulty  became  more 
pressing.  At  any  rate,  ^e  first  volume 
of  the  counti^’s  first  Sunday  newspaper 
suspended  with  its  25th  offering. 

Here,  then,  was  a  fairly  healthy  little 
Sunday  newspaper,  which  “went”  at 
jeast  62  issues,  25  before  and  37  after 
its  suspension.  A  further  instance  of 
the  health  of  the  Observer  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  its  revival  became  an 
eight-page  quarto  paper  with  its  issue 
of  Feb.  3,  1811.  Moreover,  the  New 
York  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  Feb.  13, 
1811,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Ob¬ 
server  was  issuing  txvo  editions  each 
Sunday,  a  real  feat  in  pre-linotype  days. 

No  newspapers  of  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury  were  very  pretentious.  New  York 
City’s  seven  daily  newspapers  of  1810 
had  a  total  aggregate  circulation  of  but 
4,200.  Individual  circulations  were 
from  500  to  625  copies  daily.  The  penny 
press  with  its  much  larger  circulation, 
the  outcome  of  improved  mass-produc¬ 
tion  machinery  in  the  printing  field 
and  of  cheap  paper,  did  not  come  until 
after  183().  The  Observer,  its  size  not¬ 
withstanding,  was  important  as  the  first 
of  many  experiments  which  finally  led 
to  the  firm  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pmdent  Sunday  press  and  to  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  seventh-day  issues  to  the  oper¬ 
ating  schedules  of  six-day  “duly" 
plants.  The  work  of  Wiliam  Eliot  and 
the  others  engaged  in  this  experiment 
should  rank  close  to  the  feats  of  such 
journalistic  pioneers  as  Benjamin  Har¬ 
ris  (Publick  Occurrences  Both  Foreign 
and  Domestick,  1690),  John  (Campbell 
{Boston  News-Letter,  1704),  and  John 
Dunlap  and  David  C.  Qaypoole 
{Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  1784).  Harris  started  the 
first  newspaper  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States,  a  venture  which  brought 
suppressive  measures  after  its  first  issue 
^s  printed.  Campbell  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  first  continuously-issued 
newspaper  in  the  same  area.  Dunlap 
and  Claypoole,  two  Philadelphians, 
transformed  the  Pennsylvania  Packet 
and  General  Advertiser  into  the  first 
daily  newspaper  in  this  country. 


NEWSPAPERS  HONORED 

The  young  men’s  division  of  the 
Houston,  Tex.,  chamber  of  commerce 
last  week  presented  scrolls  to  the 
Houston  papers,  the  Post,  Chronicle  and 
Press,  expressing  their  appreciation  to 
each  for  its  cooperation  “as  a  counsellor 
of  incalculable  value  to  those  banded 
together  for  promotion  of  national  wel¬ 
fare.”  The  presentations  were  made 
at  a  luncheon. 


TAX  USTS  NOT  MANDATORY 

The  Ohio  supreme  court  has  handed 
down  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
publication  of  the  delinquent  tax  lists 
is  not  mandato^.  The  ruling  was  given 
in  a_  case  instituted  by  Dean  B.  Belt, 
publisher  of  the  News  at  Thornville,  O. 


BOOK  AIDS  SPORT  WRITERS 


New  System  Permits  Detailed  Scoring 
of  Basketball  Games 

From  Ohio  newspaperdom  comes  a 
contribution  to  the  sports  writing  field 
in  the  form  of  a  new  type  of  basketbal' 
scorebook,  designed  for  the  working 
press. 

The  book  is  known  as  the  Lake  Se¬ 
quence  Basketball  Score  and  Record 
book  and  it  has  been  devised  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ivan  E.  Lake,  sports  editor 
of  the  Bolding  Green  tO.)  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel  T  ribtme. 

The  feature  of  the  systent  is  the  auto¬ 
matic  recording  of  the  running  story 
of  the  game  as  it  is  played,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  the  use  of  note  pads  so  necessary 
with  regulation  scorebooks  or  the 
scribbling  of  extra  notes  in  the  margin 
of  the  book. 

By  Lake's  system  a  writer  notes  an 
accurate  running  story  of  the  game, 
which  can  be  written  up  almost  play  by 
play  when  the  writer  returns  to  his 
office.  Most  places  do  not  require  that, 
but  the  play-by-play  feature  gives  a 
writer  a  much  better  idea  of  the  game 
after  it  is  all  over. 

It  shows  him  how  often  the  teams 
were  tied,  when  substitutes  w’ent  into 
the  game,  when  time  outs  were  called 
and  shows  the  sequence  of  the  scoring 
in  the  game. 

The  book  is  so  set  up  that  it  can  be 
used  very  handily  by  official  scorers 
of  high  schools  and  colleges.  Hundreds 
of  schools  are  adopting  the  system  this 
year  after  it  was  used  successfully  last 
year  in  northwestern  Ohio. 

A  feature  of  the  book  is  the  box 
score,  so  familiar  to  the  press  and  miss¬ 
ing  in  other  books. 


STORE  TOOK  16-PAGE  SECTION 

What  is  said  to  be  a  record  amount 
of  advertising  for  a  single  store  on  a 
single  day  was  carried  by  the  Boston 
Evening  American  on  Friday,  Nov.  17, 
for  the  Houghton- Dutton  department 
store  in  connection  with  its  Greater 
Houghton  Day,  when  it  contained  one 
complete  section  of  16  pages.  A  total 
of  625,000  of  these  16-page  sections 
were  distributed  to  homes  throughout 
New  England.  The  event  was  also 
announced  in  other  Boston  newspapers. 
The  section  carried  35,840  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  More  than  350,000  persons 
crowded  the  store  and  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  2,200  extra  salespeople.  (5n 
Sunday,  Nov.  19,  Houghton-Dutton  used 
two  pages  in  several  Boston  papers  for 
an  unusual  advertisement,  run  solidly 
as  a  letter  of  appreciation,  down  one 
page  and  then  the  other,  in  36-point 
type,  in  which  a  few  outstanding  values 
for  Alonday  were  listed,  and  announcing 
that  Appreciation  Week  would  be  ob¬ 
served  all  through  the  week. 


FAMOUS  REPORTER  HONORED 

A  farewell  party  was  given  at  the 
Lotus  Club,  New  York,  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  to  Sir  Percival  Phillips  of  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail  by  Webb  Miller  and 
his  associates  in  the  foreign  service  of 
United  Press.  A  group  of  news 
writers,  many  of  them  veterans  of  the 
correspondence  field,  paid  their  respects 
to  the  English  reporter  who  won  fame 
during  the  World  War  and  has  since 
been  one  of  the  most  traveled  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  world.  Sir  Percival 
started  his  newspaper  career  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  be  knighted  in  Britain.  He 
had  recently  been  engaged  in  writing 
of  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


TO  PRINT  ELECTION  NO'HCES 
Newspapers  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  official  election  notices  in  Milwaukee 
according  to  an  amendment  to  one  of 
the  first  laws  covering  election  notices 
tliat  will  be  put  into  effect  in  the  spring 
election.  The  coimty  will  have  $25 
at  each  election  for  this  purpose. 
Formerly  the  notices  were  tacked 
onto  telephone  poles  and  trunks  of 
trees. 


PRESS  VIEWS  THE  FUTURE 
WITH  OPTIMISM 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  (I), 
.ming  Xewbold,  general  manager : 
1  he  last  few  days  our  merchants  have 
shown  a  decided  attitude  of  optimism 
over  prospects  for  holiday  trade,  but 
no  one  can  even  guess  what  is  coming. 
Our  linage  is  under  last  year,  our  cir¬ 
culation  is  holding  good  and  our  staff 
payroll  has  been  greatly  increased  under 
the  NR.-\.  This  city  is  dependent 
neither  on  agriculture  nor  industry 
directly,  and  many  government  em¬ 
ployes  who  stopped  spending  when  their 
salaries  were  cut  15  per  cent  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  are  loosening  up  a 
bit  now  that  the  prospects  of  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  cut  are  good.  Already  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  high  class  sf^cialty  shops 
are  being  reopened.  Living  costs  are 
mounting.  There  is  a  spirit  of  opti¬ 
mism  that  seems  to  be  based  on  a  belief 
of  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  natural, 
non-legislated  recovery,  despitg  a  poor 
two  weeks  the  last  of  October.  I  feel 
the  East  is  more  optimistic  than  the 
West.  1  don’t  know  how  enthusiastic 
our  merchants  are  over  NR  A  but  I 
think  it  has  done  considerable  basic 
good.  In  early  summer  I  told  Johnson 
(Hugh  S.)  that  the  only  way  he  would 
ever  get  a  code  for  newspapers  was  to 


guarantee  freedom  from  censorship  an 
union  control,  and  I  still  think  he  wil 
have  to  make  those  guarantees.  Mean 
while,  a  natural  feeling  of  better  tin\e 
ahead  is  growing.  Many  folks  think  i 
is  not  another  false  alarm. 


LIBEL  SUIT  SETTLED 

The  $57,500  libel  suit  action  taken  b; 
Henry  Gordon  Stewart  and  Frank  Wis' 
against  the  Montreal  Standard  Publish 
fng  Company  has  been  settled  out  o 
court,  the  plaintiffs  receiving  $2,200  am 
the  defendants  agreeing  to  publish  : 
full  apology  for  the  article  on  whicl 
the  action  was  based.  This  article  wa: 
published  on  May  14,  1932,  in  which  th< 
plaintiffs  were  represented  as  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  induce  widows  to  invest  saying; 
in  financially  unsound  proposition: 
through  advertisements  in  the  daily 
papers.  A  retraction  was  published  i 
few  weeks  later,  but  Stewart  and  Wis< 
launched  action  for  libel. 


FOOD  AND  DRUG  EXHIBIT 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  o 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri 
culture  is  continuing  its  special  exhibi 
in  the  Transportation  Building,  Chicago 
The  exhibit,  which  deals  with  the  pos 
sible  necessity  of  a  new  law  to  goven 
the  labeling  and  advertising  of  foods 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  was  on  display  ai 
\  Century  of  Progress  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Chicago  fair. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IBVING  TBUST  COMPAKT,  BECEIVEB  IN  EQUITT  FUK 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses— —No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Msms.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
Hoe  Sextuples,  1  Z-type  Unit  Super¬ 
speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reels,  2 
Lightning  Decked  Octuples. 

DUPLEX-1  Duplex  16-page  Tubular 
with  stereotype  equipment. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Oftc*  &  Factar, . Plainfial^  N,  J. 

Naw  Tark  OBca . Z3S  Waal  4lai  Siraal 


Opportunitiei  for  Buyer  snd  Seller 
sre  Hated  on  our  Claaaified  page.  If 
you  don't  find  what  you  want  thia  week, 
inaert  a  amall  advertiaement  atating 
your  needa. 
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haa  a  record  aa  a  result  producer. 
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New  YORK  newspaper  librarians 
held  their  first  meeting  of  the  sea¬ 
son  last  week  with  a  dinner  at  Pythian 
Temple,  with  Maurice  Symonds,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Daily  News,  presiding. 
Speakers  included  Charles  Z.  Case,  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  who  de¬ 
scribed  that  organization’s  method  of 
filming  a  full-size  newspaper  page  to  a 
reduction  of  inches;  John  Eddy, 
Ne^v  York  Times,  secretary  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  outlined  the  progress 
of  that  organization,  and  Harry  Baker, 
King  Features  Syndicate,  delivered  an 
animated  stereopticon  talk  on  news- 
picture  gathering  during  the  past  20 
years.  Those  present  and  shown  in  the 
above  photograph  included: 


Miss  A.  T.  Kottman,  Times  Index; 

L.  H.  Fox,  New  York  Public  Library ; 
A.  E.  Coleman,  Fairchild  Publications ; 
Matt  Redding,  World-Telegram;  Miss 

M.  L.  Alexander,  Batten  Barton  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborne,  Inc. ;  Charles  Z.  Case, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company ;  Harry 
Baker,  King  Features  Syndicate ;  Mau¬ 
rice  Symonds,  Daily  News;  Walter 
Hausdorfer,  Columbia  University;  Miss 
M.  A.  T.  Walker,  Times;  Miss  F. 
Jonas,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.;  John  Goetz, 
Ei'ening  Post,  Charles  Stolberg,  Sun; 
H.  Roth  Newfert,  Herald  'Tribune; 
William  Stevens,  Daily  News ;  Miss  M. 
J.  Fulton,  Daily  News;  S.  Dasher, 
American  Weekly;  Miss  A.  Jacobus, 
Time-Fortune;  C.  Grabe,  World-Tele- 


TO  PROMOTE  FLORIDA 


Newapaper  Group  Will  Denote  2,000 

Inches  of  Space  Each  in  a  Year 

Plans  to  advertise  the  State  of  Florida 
before  the  nation  were  started  in  Miami, 
Nov.  22,  by  a  group  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  attending  Florida 
Week.  Martin  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel-Reporter  Star  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
stated  that  each  newspaper  accepting 
membership  in  the  All-Florida  Commit¬ 
tee  will  contribute  approximately  2,000 
inches  of  space  per  year  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  “Sell  Florida  to 
Floridians,”  this  space  being  estimated 
to  have  a  value  of  more  than  $200,000. 
Organizers  of  the  All-Florida  Commit¬ 
tee  serving  on  its  executive  committee, 
besides  Anderson,  are :  C.  P.  Helfe- 
stein,  publisher.  Live  Oak  Democrat, 
and  president  of  the  Florida  Press  As- 
I  sociation;  Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher, 
Tampa  Times;  J.  J.  Schumann,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Vero  Beach  Press-Journal; 
Ross  Reeder,  publisher,  Miami  Daily 
Neii’s;  G.  C.  Willings,  General  man¬ 
ager,  Pensacola  N eivs-J ournal ;  G.  H. 
McEwen,  business  manager,  St.  August¬ 
ine  Record,  and  Russell  Kay,  secretary 
of  the  Florida  Press  Association  of 
Tampa. 


ROAD  SIGNS  BANNED 


Cleanup  of  Disfiguring  Boards  Begins 
in  Quebec  in  January 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Quebec,  Nov.  29 — Disfiguring  sign¬ 
boards  will  disappear  from  all  roads  in 
Quebec  Province,  after  Jan.  1,  1934,  it 
was  announced  today  by  Hon.  J.  E. 
Perrault,  Minister  of  Roads,  for  nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  concluded  with 
national  adevrtisers  by  which  they  will 
remove  all  their  signs. 

Last_  winter  Quebec  passed  legislation 
by  which  sign-boards  had  to  be  moved 
back  a  certain  distance  from  roads,  the 
distance  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
signs,  but  the  Minister  has  gone  a  step 
further,  in  an  effort  to  beautify  Quebec’s 
highways,  and  has  now  brought  about 
their  abolition. 


MARGOSHES  BACK  FROM  REICH 

Dr.  Samuel  Margoshes,  editor  of 
The  Z)oy,  Jewish  daily.  New  York,  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  a  trip  to  Ger¬ 
many  where  he  gathered  material  for  a 
series  of  articles  to  be  published  in  the 
Day  starting  Dec.  2.  Dr.  Margoshes,  an 
anti-Nazi  leader,  went  into  Berlin 
secretly  against  the  advice  of  Amer¬ 
ican  consular  authorities  there. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Caih  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  per  line 

3  Times  —  .M  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Times  —  .49  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rata  per  line 
per  insertioB  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Buy  Now,  Don’t  Wait — Advertising  is 
increasing  which  means  higher  prices.  I 
have  some  honest-to-goodness  bargains  in 
daily  and  weekly  publications.  J.  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


What  Kind  of  a  Newspaper  do  you  want? 
Where?  How  much  can  you  pay  down? 
Tell  me  and  I’ll  show  you.  Len  Felghner, 
Pythian  Building,  Nashville,  Mich.  East¬ 
ern  representative;  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Mur- 
phy’s  Hotel.  Richmond.  Va. _ 


Insurance 


Build  Circulation,  that  sticks  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  policies  Write 
Jim  a.  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company.  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion,  to  bring  ’’better  times.”  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  builders.  24S  6th  Ave.,  N.  T.  C. 


Better  Dally  Newspapers  In  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In¬ 
crease.  regal  diess  of  business  conditions  in 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building. 
Indianapolis. _ 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


Cash  Required,  $50,000 — This  amount  will 
buy  half  interest  in  best  daily  proposition 
in  southwest.  Buyer  must  be  capable 
newspaper  executive.  You  get  double  your 
money’s  worth.  Firmly  established  busi¬ 
ness.  Splendid  plant.  A  sure  future. 
Will  stand  closest  investigation.  Will  you 
ask  me  about  it?  Len  Felghner,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  Pythian  Building,  Nashville, 
Mich. _ 


Syndicate  Features  Wanted 


Dally  in  town  of  9,000  in  market  for  fea¬ 
ture  service,  including  news  pictures,  page 
of  comics  and  aerial  story.  State  what 
you  have  and  price  In  first  letter.  Address 
E-793.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

m  II  -  "  ■"  —  .  ■  - 

Help  Wanted 


K'fporlal  Writer — Opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  free  lance  as  New  York  correspond¬ 
ent.  familiar  with  Jewelry  trade,  on  old 
e-’shllshed  business  publication.  Liberal 
arrangement.  E-791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


gram;  Miss  K.  Doherty,  Elizabeth 
Arden,  David  Rogers,  Herald  Tribune; 
J.  K.  Boeing,  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Miss  M.  Mellinger,  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Information  Service;  R.  L.  Gray¬ 
son,  Herald  Tribune,  Miss  R.  Hanger, 
.Associated  Press ;  \V.  Booth,  Evening 
'lost;  A.  Rosenstock,  Home  News;  and 
AV’.  Braddock,  Herald  Tribune. 


TO  PICK  ALL-STAR  TEAMS 

Two  committees  composed  of  news¬ 
paper  sports  writers  have  been  chosen 
to  select  the  East  and  West  football 
teams  which  will  play  at  Soldiers  Field, 
Chicago,  Dec.  9,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Col.  John  B.  Reynolds,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Football  Champ¬ 
ionship  Commiittee.  Roger  Kiley, 
former  Notre  Dame  star  and  now  Chi¬ 
cago  alderman,  is  chairman  of  the 
western  committee  composed  of  Charles 
Dunkley,  Associated  Press  editor;  John 
Hoffman,  International  News  Service 
sports  writer  and  James  Crusinberry, 
Chicago  sport  writer.  Ted  Husing, 
CBS  radio  sports  announcer,  heads  the 
eastern  committee  consisting  of  Frank 
Menke,  International  News  Service; 
Stuart  Cameron,  United  Press;  and  Les 
Quailey,  CBS. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager-Salesman — Small  and 
large  city  experience  selling  advertising, 
managing  circulation,  business  office.  Want 
executive  or  sales  opportunity,  growing 
dally.  E-771,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor— 13  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  record  of  building  and 
holding  record  linage.  Expert  copy  and 
layout.  Capable  taking  entire  charge  of 
department.  College  graduate,  age  37. 
E-780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  on  Publication — Editing  copy,  re¬ 
write.  proofreading,  compiling  surveys,  re¬ 
search,  cataloging,  indexing,  bibliographies, 
filing,  typing,  etc.  Editor  of  Year  Book. 
Experienced  woman.  College  Oraduate. 
Position  wanted  In  or  near  New  York 
City.  E-783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•Assistant  to  Executive— 

An  executive,  concentrating  on  new  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  increased  sales  will  find  a 
producing  assistant  in  the  person  of 
Howard  Mack  Warner  of  New  York.  Al¬ 
though  trained  In  accountancy,  Mr,  War¬ 
ner  has  specialized  in  merchandising  and 
sales,  with  the  following  record; 

1919-1924,  Treasurer,  Cushman  and  Deni¬ 
son  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New  York. 

1924-1928,  Sales  Mgr.,  The  Michel  Co., 
Brooklyn. 

1928  to  date.  Assistant'  to  President,  The 
Perry  Candy  Company,  Long  Island  City. 

Mr.  Warner  is  36.  and  married.  New 
York  preferred  but  will  locate  elsewhere. 
Salary,  open.  For  further  details,  refer¬ 
ences  or  Interview  address  Howard  Mack 
Warner,  care  Perry  Candy  Company,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager,  17  years’  experience 
14  years  with  one  publisher.  Covered 
every  phase  of  small  town  and  metro¬ 
politan  city  circulation  on  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday  standard  size  and  tabloid, 
also  magazines.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
city,  suburban,  country  and  carrier  dis¬ 
tribution  and  promotion  campaigne  also 
collections.  Supervised  circulation  from 
50,000  to  400,000  daily.  Available  imme¬ 
diately  any  territory.  References.  E-7(l, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Man  with  8  years’  metropolitan 
and  small  city  experience  can  handle  any 
desk  work.  References.  E-769,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial — Man,  35.  with  ten  years’  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  experience,  seeks  open¬ 
ing  to  manage  small  editorial  department 
or  as  deskman  or  executive  in  larger  or¬ 
ganization.  References.  Ready  to  work. 
Box  41,  Mount  Ayr.  Iowa.  _ 


Editor — ’N.  J.  prize-winning  weekly.  Wants 
Job  as  editor,  reporter  weekly  or  daily. 
Ten  years  on  dailies,  weeklies,  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  Write  everything  from  editorials 
to  sports,  heads;  supervise  7nake-up.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Young,  ambitious.  Refer¬ 
ences.  E-790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer,  now  editing,  wants  writ¬ 
ing  Job.  Detroit  references.  E-786,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Hollywood  Correspondent,  experienced 
newspaper  man,  will  give  exclusive  cov¬ 
erage,  studios,  picture  previews  gossip,  etc., 
to  Mid-West  or  Eastern  Dally.  Regular 
space  rates.  Write  Reporter,  732  South 
Citrus  Ave.,  Hollywood,  California. 


Machinist,  lathe,  slotter,  etc.,  operation. 
Fire  and  safety,  sprinkler  maintenance. 
Full  line  tools,  patents:  promotion  idea  of 
9c.  premium,  seen,  heard  and  preserved — 
all  ages.  E-794.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


News  Editor,  copy  desk  and  makeup  man; 
editorial  writer,  especially  economic  and 
current  issues;  knows  news  values;  sober; 
not  afraid  of  responsibility.  E-772.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Upiiortunity  Wanted  with  newspaper  or 
publishing  firm  by  man.  23.  intelligent, 
hustler,  understands,  reporting.  College 
background,  excellent  references.  Salary 
secondary.  E-723.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter — 20.  Small  daily  or  weekly. 
Suburban  daily  and  college  paper  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  nominal.  .Anywhere.  E-792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter — Copy  desk,  telegraph,  editorials. 
Married,  26,  college,  intelligent,  efficient, 
seven  years  Emporia  Gazette,  references; 
anything.  E-789.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter — Newspaper  man.  24.  college 
graduate,  8  years’  experience  in  New 
York,  seeks  connection  as  reporter:  ref¬ 
erences.  E-767.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  Feature  Writer,  Special  Column 
— Young  woman,  experienced  large  and 
small  papers.  References.  E-784,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Siffe 


Coin|H>Hing  Room  Equipment — New  and 
guaranteed  used.  Elrod  column  rule,  hand 
finished  26c  per  Ib.  Elrod  leads  and  sluga 
lOc  per  lb.  Type  &  Press.  632  Sherman 
St  .  Chicago. _ 


Business  Executive — 

Successful  metropolitan  experience,  cover¬ 
ing  many  years  with  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  organizations  in  the  country: 
qualifies  him  for  position  as  treasurer;  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  controller  or  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  newspaper,  syndicate,  advertising 
agency  and  newsprint  operations.  Good 
organizer  and  can  get  along  with  people. 
Exceptional  record  of  constructive  and 
progressive  achievement.  Location  imma¬ 
terial,  now  in  East.  Highest  references. 
Inquiries  held  confidential  and  Incur  no 
obligation.  D-781,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Business  Opportunity  Wanted — Will  accept 
position  with  progressive  growing  paper 
If  permitted  to  obtain  stock.  Have  proven 
reputation  for  building  circulation.  Well 
connected  at  present  with  National  Promo¬ 
tion  Service.  Experience  from  small  to 
papers  of  half-million  circulation.  Ref¬ 
erences.  E-745,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation  Manager — Young  New  England 
man,  now  employed,  wants  change  to  bet¬ 
ter  self.  8  years’  experience.  References, 
past  and  present  employer,  E-783,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation — 

Mr.  Publisher — Are  you  Interested  in  dou¬ 
bling  your  circulation  on  an  economical 
paid  basis?  I  have  done  this  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  a  New  York  suburban 
paper  for  a  period  covering  the  past  four 
years.  If  interested  communicate  with 
E-779.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CnuHual  attractive  offerings  In  Linotypes, 
Intertypes.  Dry  Mat  Rollers  and  other 
newspaper  equipment.  What  can  you  use? 
John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  145  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


Equipment  Wanted 


AVanted — Ludlow ;  give  Serial  No. ;  proof 
of  mats;  lowest  price.  E-78S,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


AA'anted.  used  Casting  Box;  Tail  Cutter; 
Shaver;  and  Chipping  Block,  15-inch  print¬ 
ing  diameter;  also  Dry  Mat  Roller.  Box 
E-688.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  cotffidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


A  Classified  Ad 

is  the  most  direct  rbute  to  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job,  sell 
a  service,  buy  or  sell  a  newspaper,  market  equipment  (used 
or  new)  or  make  any  desired  contact  in  the  newspaper  world. 
Classified  Service 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


The  typographical  error  is  a  slippery 
thing  and  sly. 

You  can  hunt  till  you  are  dizzy,  but  it 
somehow  will  get  by. 

Till  the  forms  are  off  the  presses,  it  is 
strange  how  still  it  keeps; 

It  shrinks  down  into  a  corner,  and  it 
never  stirs  or  peeps. 

That  typographical  error,  too  small  for 
human  eyes. 

Till  the  ink  is  on  the  paper,  when  it 
grows  to  mountain  size. 

The  boss,  he  stares  with  horror,  then  he 
grabs  his  hair  and  moans; 

The  copy  reader  drops  his  head  upon 
his  h^ds  and  moans — 

The  remainder  of  the  issue  may  be  clean 
as  clean  can  be. 

But  that  typographical  error  is  the  only 
thing  you  see. 

— Knoxville  (Iowa)  Express. 

*  *  * 

The  most  accurate  and  complete  re¬ 
port  of  Father  Coughlin’s  heated 
attack  on  “the  Tory  newspapers,’’  at  the 
New  York  Hippodrome  inflation  mass 
meeting,  Monday  night,  was  on  the  first 
page  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Tuesday  morning.  Here  it  is: 

“Father  Coughlin,  speaking  of  the 
evidence  of  recovery  in  the  country, 
said :  ‘We’ve  been  listening  to  British 
propaganda  from  the  lower  end  of  Iklan- 
hattan  Island,  from  the  Morgans  and 
from  the  Tory  papers. 

“  ‘It’s  about  time  you  take  your  Tory 
papers  and  dump  them  in  the  river.’ 

“  ‘How  are  you  going  to  do  that  ?’ 
asked  some  one  in  the  audience. 

“  ‘Stop  buying  them,  that’s  how.  And 
more  than  that,  if  you  do  buy  them,  stop 
patronizing  their  advertisers.’ 

“  ‘Who  are  they  ?’  asked  another  voice. 
“  ‘Mr.  Hearst  owns  some,’  came  a 
voice. 

“  ‘Oggie  Mills’s  brother-in-law  owns 
the  Herald  Tribune,’  came  another 
voice. 

“  ‘I  know  that,’  said  Father  Coughlin, 
‘and  the  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  to¬ 
night  was  planned  to  ruin  Roosevelt  and 
to  build  up  Oggie  Mills  for  1936.’  ’’ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

ON'E  can  always  tell  when  a  public 
controversy  has  descended  from  de¬ 
bate  to  brawl,  because  some  one  is  sure 
to  yell  out  that  newspapers  ought  to  be 
burned  or  thrown  into  some  large  body 
of  water,  like  a  lake,  ocean  or  river, 
and  when  a  man  cordially  hates  news¬ 
papers  which  oppose  his  views  he  is 
sure_  to  demand  that  the  mob  stop  pa¬ 
tronizing  those  who  advertise  in  such 
newsp>ap)ers.  By  some  this  is  regarded 
as  a  very  shrewd  assault  on  an  oppo¬ 
sition  press,  a  keen  rapier  struck  at  its 
black  heart.  We  have  heard  it  advo¬ 
cated  time  and  again,  always  with  ex¬ 
citing  effect  on  the  immediate  audience, 
but  it  seems  never  to  materialize. 

The  most  brilliant  apostle  of  advertis¬ 
ing  boycott  is  Senator  Huey  Long,  of 
Louisiana.  For  years,  when  pressure 
was  greatest,  he  has  urged  the  people 
of  his  _state_  to  stop  buying  merchandise 
advertised  in  newspapers  that  were  op>- 
posing  his  public  career.  While  this  cry 
for  economic  vengeance  has  always 
pulled  a  resounding  cheer  from  the  mob, 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  newspaper  be¬ 
ing  put  out  of  business  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  patronage  at  the  behest  of  a 
p)olitical  firebrand.  It  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  somewhere,  but  I  have  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  it.  The  average  man  and  his 
wife  appear  to  be  rational  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  not  easily  driven  into  boycott  vio¬ 
lence.  Most  people  would  see  no  con¬ 
nection  between  their  trading  habits  and 
poliUcs.  Advertising  stands  a|)art.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  ask  me  to  stop  chew¬ 
ing  a  brand  of  tobacco  because  it 
is  advertised  in  a  newspaper  that 
qttarrels  with  some  public  cause  to 


which  I  am  attached.  I  might, 
if  all  stirred  up  by  the  oratory  of  the 
moment,  give  the  matter  thought,  but 
next  day  I’d  go  on  munching  the  fa¬ 
vored  brand.  Perhaps,  on  cool  consider¬ 
ation,  I  would  not  be  mean  enough  to 
visit  economic  reprisal  u|X)n  some  inno¬ 
cent  advertiser.  It’s  a  rather  scurvy 
trick  to  punish  advertisers  for  edito¬ 
rials  they  didn’t  write. 

♦ 

IN  the  case  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  large  metropolitan  newspap)ers 
of  its  class,  the  average  boycott  mob¬ 
ster  would  find  it  difficult  indeed  to 
literally  accept  Father  Coughlin’s  ad¬ 
vice.  He  would  have  to  stop  trading 
with  practically  all  of  the  important 
local  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
It  would  be  an  irksome  exp)erience  to 
go  around  day  after  day  fuming  with 
hate  and  trying  to  i)ick  out  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  amusement,  household  parapher¬ 
nalia,  tobacco  and  books  which  are  not 
advertised  in  the  “Tory  newspapers.’’ 
In  the  end,  by  very  force  of  incon¬ 
venience,  the  boycotter  probably  would 
generate  a  genuine  reaction  against 
Father  Coughlin,  the  Democratic  party, 
the  New  Deal  and  even  our  belov^ 
President.  It  would  be  the  human  thing 
to  do.  I  feel  sure  that  Father  Coughlin 
and  Huey  Long  have  not  propierly 
analyzed  the  effect  upxin  the  average 
pierson  of  advertising  boycott  shouting. 
It  is  a  two-edged  sword,  one  side  being 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  wielder. 
By  the  way,  it  is  a  fact  to  keep  in  mind 
that  both  Long  and  Coughlin  are  the 
creatures  in  public  life  of  the  radio,  not 
newspiapers.  With  subscribed  funds  they 
Ixiught  time  on  the  air  to  win  their  re¬ 
spective  forms  of  power. 

«  *  « 

WHAT  an  unpleasant  world  the  ter¬ 
restrial  sphere  is  becoming !  When 
we  right  over  money  there  is  no  calumny 
too  vicious  to  utter  against  one’s  op- 
pKment.  No  reputation  is  safe.  Every 
rival  opinion  must  be  whipped  to  a 
standstill.  And  to  be  wrong — to  err — 
is  a  crime  meriting  nothing  short  of 
hell-fire  damnation.  Americans  can’t 
debate  a  controversial  monetary  ques¬ 
tion,  remote  from  all  human  understand¬ 
ing  as  is  gold  standard  or  inflation, 
without  a  fist  fight  and  mayhem.  The 
less  that  is  known  about  it  the  more 
pxisitive  the  convictions.  When  a  man 
like  .-M  Smith  gets  over  on  the  wrong 
side  of  that  barb  wire  fence,  glibly 
talking  about  sometliing  which  he  ad¬ 
mittedly  knows  little,  yet  emotes  much, 
he  ceases  in  a  twinkling  to  be  the  “first 
citizen”  of  the  home  town  and  there  is 
nothing  too  horrible  to  imagine  about 
him.  Obviously,  he  has  deserted  to  the 
enemy  boots  and  baggage  and  probably 
has  pocketed  thirty  pieces  of  tainted 
silver.  Anyhow  he  must  be  roundly 
abused.  Our  best  and  noblest  liberals 
proceed  to  lynch  A1  and  all  others  who 
disagree  with  them.  Hate  and  ven¬ 
geance  are  propular  spiorts  of  the  day. 
This  is  pierhaps  not  surprising  in  a 
nation  gone  almost  completely  material¬ 
istic  and  now  fighting  like  ravening 
dogs  over  the  picked  bones.  One  way 
to  keep  balance  these  days  is  to  view 
the  picture  as  a  comic  strip  in  real  lite. 
There  is  intrinsic  humor  in  the  spectacle 
of  liberals  and  Socialists  fighting  madly 
to  preserve  the  capitalistic  system,  while 
capitalists  are  furiously  determined  not 
to  be  saved.  In  all  our  born  days  we 
have  never  witnessed  so  much  scurrility 
and  degraded  bunk  in  the  daily  prints. 

*  *  * 

IN  part,  I  credit  the  example  of  Gen. 

Hugh  S.  Johnson.  He  has  set  a 
pace  for  invective  and  evil  report  which 
has  not  been  equalled  since  Cicero  made 
all  Rome  tremble  with  florid,  alliterative 
and  extravagant  oratory.  No  modern 


compares  with  Johnson  for  sardonic 
vilification.  1  have  thought  of  Brann, 
l)ut  the  little  I  remember  of  tlie  Icono¬ 
clast  pales  under  the  glare  of  the  NR.\ 
administrator’s  Atlanta  effort.  I  have 
read  Greel^'’s  stuff  and  thought  it  hot, 
but  even  in  the  days  of  his  deepest  in¬ 
dignation  the  first  Tribune  editor  could 
not  summon  such  a  flow  of  censorous 
and  acid  words  as  drip  from  the  sneer¬ 
ing  lips  of  Johnson  when  that  gen¬ 
tleman  really  gets  down  to  earnest 
work.  Watterson,  Bennett,  Dana  and 
all  of  that  celebrated  anvil  chorus  of  a 
l>ast  day  appear  as  puny  xylophone  play¬ 
ers  when  the  big  drum  of  the  modern 
military  man,  turned  economic  evangel, 
starts  to  beat. 

*  *  * 

IH.WE  before  me  as  I  write  a  tran¬ 
script  of  the  Johnson  Atlanta  address. 
It  contains  some  classic  disparagements 
that  ought  to  be  kept  permanently  on 
ice.  Don’t  for  a  minute  imagine  that 
I  do  not  appreciate  his  main  argument 
or  think  that  some  of  his  lampooning  is 
not  apt.  He  is  anathematizing  on  a  side 
that  generally  suits  me,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  verbal  extremes  defeat  the 
purpose  of  a  moral  crusade  which  might 
be  notable  in  all  history.  From  his 
latest  speech  I  have  culled  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“You  hear  nowadays  a  growling  be¬ 
cause  prosperity  has  not  come  over 
night  ...  I  am  speaking  of  the  dis¬ 
credited  leaders  of  an  old  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  men  of  the  hard-shelled,  crustacean 
and  old  stone  age  in  politics  .  .  .  these 
social  Neanderthalers  who  are  out  to 
stop  the  recovery  program  .  .  .  Blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  who  lured  their 
country  into  the  1929  madness  and  de¬ 
struction  .  .  .  The  tom-tom  beaters  have 
put  out  a  lot  of  criticism  lately.  They 
are  filling  the  newspapers  with  diatribes 
about  dictatorship  and  similar  hokum 
.  .  .  Other  political  ogres  and  bugaboos 
include  one  referring  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Miles  of  editorials  have 
gravely  maintained  that  a  suggested 
newspaper  code  would  constitute  a 
waiver  on  the  part  of  the  press  of  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty.  .  .  .  The  self-serving 
attacks  on  NRA  have  failed  .  .  .  Away 
slight  men!  You  may  have  been  lead¬ 
ers  once.  You  are  corporals  of  disaster 
now  and  a  safe  place  for  you  may  be 
yapping  at  the  flanks,  but  it  is  not  safe 
to  stand  obstructing  the  front  of  this 
great  army.  You  might  be  trampled 
underfoot — not  knowingly  but  inadvert¬ 
ently — because  of  your  small  stature  and 
of  the  uplifted  glance  of  a  people  whose 
‘eyes  have  seen  the  glory’.” 

m  *  * 

WITHOUT  doubt  it’s  a  good  thing 
to  shake  up  the  dry  bones  and  the 
fellow  who  must  lead  the  NRA  move¬ 
ment  can’t  be  a  softy.  But  Gen.  Johnson’s 
“Away  slight  men”  stuff  frequently  an¬ 
tagonizes  a  lot  of  folks  who  are  Tories. 
Most  of  us  would  prefer  a  straight  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts.  They  are  terrifying 
enough,  the  good  Lord  knows,  to  re¬ 
quire  no  embellishment.  When  you 
bring  violent  words  to  emphasize  such 
dire  facts  the  whole  thing  becomes  gro¬ 
tesque.  The  average  mind,  I  believe, 
revolts  and  whereas  NRA  deserves  the 
support  of  a  united  citizenry  it  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  incredulity  among  sizable  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  To  knock  a  fly  off  his 
shoulder  Gen.  Johnson  does  not  need  to 
use  a  howitzer.  He  can’t  take  criticism 
gracefully  and  that’s  a  test  of  states¬ 
manship.  This  little  constructive  effort 
of  mine  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  b^ 
Gen.  Johnson  and  his  party  as  “sniping.  ’ 
Yet  I  am  trying  to  do  my  own  part. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  admire 
Gen.  Johnson,  but  his  Atlanta  speech  is 
not  one  of  them. 

*  *  * 

I  HAD  thought  of  writing  this  week 
about  the  lynching  party  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  started  by  a  16-year-old  farm  boy 
who,  out  for  a  lark,  rounded  up  a  double 
neck-tie  party  by  calling  all  of  the 
drunks  from  the  local  speakeasies,  each 
pardoned  in  advance  of  arrest  by  Gov. 
Rolph.  The  spectacle  of  a  nak^  man 
(said  to  have  been  insane)  hanging 
from  a  tree,  while  a  lot  of  fathers, 
mothers  and  children  looked  gleefully 
on,  loomed  up  in  the  Eastern  press  in 
half-tones  made  as  big  as  four  columns 


wide  and  12  inches  deep.  .Mmost  eveiy-j 
one  I  have  talked  with,  however,  seem 
to  thiiir:  this  was  a  perfectly  prope 
party.  1  see  by  the  New  York  papersl 
tliat  some  It-gal  minded  old  fogies  be- 
lieve  that,  however  guilty  the  insensate 
kidnapers  and  murderers  may  have 
been,  they  were  entitled  to  a  fair  trial 
and  legal  execution  and  that  lynching 
is  grossly  contemptuous  of  law  and 
order  On  the  other  hand,  I  note  tliat 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Darlington,  rector 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Heavenly  Rest,  New  York,  wir^ 
Gov.  Rolph :  “Congratulations  on  the 
stand  you  have  taken.”  As  a  Christian 
pretender  and  would-be  pafr'Ot  this| 
leaves  any  criticism  by  me  wholly  nat 
and  futile.  In  second-day  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  in  some  papers  that  have  reached 
me  I  find  a  realistic  condetnnation  ot 
mob  rule  even  in  the  case  of  kidnap 
murderers.  But  some  newspapers 
frankly  agree  with  Rolph.  We  may  as 
well  turn  our  thoughts  to  pleasaiUer  ^d 
more  secure  subjects,  such  as  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  a 
Boston  named  Sidney 


chap  over 
Wheeler. 


SIDNEY 
printer 


WHEELER  is  a  young 
employed  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  His  usual  work  is 
setting  up  display  advertising 
he  makes  a  good  job  of  it.  At  odd 
times  Mr.  Wheeler  solicits  advertising 
for  his  newspaper  m  the  suburban 
towns  of  Reading,  Stoneham  and  Wake- 
field.  Recently  the  printer-solicitor 
decided  to  get  “P  Pf^e  ^f  small 
advertisements  to  celebrate  the  Christ 
mas  shopping  season  and  one  day 
this  week  it  appeared.  There  were  53  | 
separate  advertisements.  Each  was 
solicited,  copy  written,  set  up,  pr^^fed 
and  the  page  made  up  by  Sidney 
Wheeler.  It  was  as  neat  typography 
as  I  have  seen  in  years. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  comparable 
record  in  modern  newspaperdom.  1 
asked  Norman  Rose,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Monitor,  to  tell  me  something 
about  Mr.  Wheeler.  He  replied :  He 
is  regularly  employed  in  the  Monitor  s 
composing  room.  When  the  World 
War  broke  out  he  borrowed  money  to 
go  to  France,  where  he  enlisted  in  the 
French  army  and  drove  an  ammunition 
truck.  When  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war  he  returned,  joined  the 
U  S.  Army  and  again  served  as  truck 
driver.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Monitor  as  a  truck  driver,  later  being 
an  apprentice  printer  and  finally  journey¬ 
man.  It  was  his  idea  that  he  c^ld 
solicit  advertising  in  spare  time.  You 
will  not  doubt  that  he  is  a  pleasant  and 
alert  young  man.” 


A  L.  LOVING,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
contributes  the  following  under 
he  title  Adverbitis: 

We  used  to  read  “he  started  prompt- 
y” ;  occasionally  some  stylist  thought 
o  emphasize  the  agility  of  movement 
ly  expressing  it  “he  promptly  started  ; 
)ut  today  the  mode  seems  to  be 
‘promptly  he  started,”  intended  to  em- 
ihasize  only  the  writer’s  familiarity  with 
English,  1933  Model. 

We  have  become  inured  to  the  prac- 
ices  of  the  cult  which,  despite  rulings 
)f  the  best  authorities,  elaborately  and 
jstentatiously  avoids  splitting  an  infini- 
ive,  at  the  expense  of  comfort,  con- 
,renience  and  clarity.  We  must  now 
:ssay  the  task  of  determining,  by  the 
:ontext,  whether  these  aborted  adverbs 
nean  anything  more  than  that  the  writer 
is  up  to  date. 

The  inventor  of  the  ancient  stories 
jf  the  bottle-scarred  veteran  arid  of  the 
lentist  who  filled  the  wrong  cavity  would 
iind  very  irksome  the  modern  whip¬ 
stitch  style  of  expression. 

He  and  his  contemporaries  never 
dreamed  that  journalism  would  some 
lay  advance  to  the  dignity  of  a  pedagog¬ 
ical  profession  ;  that  there  would  be  in- 
:ulcated  ingenious  manipulation  of  the 
language  far  beyond  the  uncouth  efforts 
of  the  fellow  who  started  as  a  printer’s 
devil  and  tried  to  learn,  by  studying  the 
crude  diction  of  the  King  James  Ver¬ 
sion  and  the  Gettysburg  address,  to  say 
what  he  meant  so  that  other  people 
could  understand  it. 


